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ABSTRACT 

This notebook accompanies a videotape series produced 
by Project BEST (Basic Education Skills through Technology), a 
federally funded cooperative effort involving federal, state, and 
local governments and the private sector in planning and using 
information technologies to improve basic skills instruction. 
Intended for state and local personnel using or planning to use 
information technology in schools, the materials are resource 
supplements for state and local staff development programs. Separate 
sections address the three major types of Project BEST print and 
nonprint products. The videotape module guides section briefly 
describes the four 30-minute videotapes, which depict school-level 
<jxperiences in introducing microcomputers into the educational 
system. A discussion leader's guide for each module highlights '.ts 
objectives and offers suggestions for organized viewing and 
discussion. The second section presents profiles of each school 
district shown in the videotape modules and provides an overview of 
the district's experiences in introducing microcomputers in the 
schools, the name of a district contact, and a list of available 
written materials about the district's technology activities. 
Finally, materials on Project BEST teleconferences and videotape 
newsletters are provided, including supporting documents and 
suggestions on how to use the materials in staff training. (LMM) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Purposes of This Notebook 

This notebook is a companion piece to a series of video tapes 
produced by Project BEST (Basic Education Skills through Technology), a 
federally-funded cooperative effort involving federal, state, and local 
governments with the private sector in planning and using modern 
information technologies to improve basic skills in teaching and learning 
The project provided current information, training, and technical 
assistance to 41 State Education Agencies. It also created a national 
network of states and professional organizations that fostered an exchang 
of ideas, people, products, and information about the use of technology 
for educational improvement. 

This notebook and the video tapes were developed for state and local 
school personnel who use or plan to use information technology, such as 
the microcomputer, in their school programs to enhance learning. The 
materials are resource supplements for state and local staff development 
programs. All video and print materials are in the public domain and may 
be reproduced. To facilitate reproduction, master copies of each print 
item are included in plastic packets. accompanying each section of the 
notebook. 

The Project BEST products share the experiences of practitioners who 
have introduced the new information technologies, particularly 
microcomputers, in schools. They are designed to: 

• encourage users to continue to implement technology in their 
schools 

• help users understand that the problems they are facing 
are similar to those of other educators 

• help users learn from the experiences of persons shown in 
the video tapes. 

Content of This Notebook 

This notebook is divided into three major sections, each addressing 
the three major types of Project BEST print and nonprint products. 

• Vi deo Module Guides —this section briefly describes the four 
30-minute video tapes (modules) developed by Project BEST to 
depict school-level experiences in introducing microcomputers 
into the educational system. A discussion leader's guide for 
eac'^ module is provided. The guides highlight the objectives of 
the modules and o/fer suggestions for organized viewing and 
discussion. They may be used by SEA or local educators in 
organizing staff development programs for school practitioners 
and interested citizens. 



• School District Technology Profiles —this section 

contains a written description of each school district shown in 
the video modules. Each profile provides an overview of a 
district's experiences in introducing microcomputers in the 
schools^ the name of an individual in the district who can 
provide further information, and a list of available written 
materials about the district* s technology activities. 

• Descriptions: Other Video Materials — in addition to the 
video modules, Project BEST conducted several video 
teleconferences and telecast two video newsletters. This 
section contains materials on these video elements, including 
supporting documents and suggestions on how to use the video 
materials in staff training. 

How to Use the Project BEST Materials 

The products were designed to supplement ongoing staff development 
and training programs. The materials can be used with various groups, 
including: 

• State education agency personnel who need training materials 
in working with local school personnel 

• Local school personnel, such as teachers, administrators, 
and curriculum specialists who are seeking resources to help 
solve problems in introducing technology in the schools 

• Community and industry representatives and other members 
of the general public who wish to become familiar with the 
issues facing educators as they incorporate technology in their 
schools. 

We recommend that you preview all video materials you plan to use and 
structure a discussion of local concerns and issues around the video 
products. The guides included in this notebook are designed to help you 
plan your local program. 
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TO: 
FROM: 
SUBJECT: 
DATE: 



MEMORANDUM 

State Team Leaders and Teleconference Participants 
Henry T. Ingle, Project Director' ' 
May 18 Teleconference Activities 
May 6, 1983 



This information packet contains a number of items designed to famil- 
iarize you with the video materials you will be viewing in conjunction 
with Project BEST'S May 18 teleconference — "Becoming Literate with the 
New Technology." The guide includes: . 

• A brief overview of the videotape, "Learning and Teachinq 
ABOUT Computers" • ^ 



A detailed content outline of the videotape 
A Users" Guide to accompany the videotape , 
An outline of the video newsletter 

A listing of projects and activities highlighted in the 
video newsletter 

An outline of the teleconference: 

Short biographies on the panelists who are participating 
in the teleconference 

A selected bibliography of computer literacy resources 
that Project BEST has encountered while resStirching the 
topic for "Becoming Literate with the New Technology" 

A series of one-page profiles of the computer literacy 
activities in the districts documented in the videotape 

An article outlining the May 18 activities reprinted from 
the April issue of Instructional Innovator 

A paper entitled "Learnings Paper No. 1: Video as a 
Medium for Sharing Experiences" 

A feedback sheet to record your comments and thoughts 
on the May 18 Teleconference 
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It is important that you read this print packet before particioa- 
ting m the May 18 teleconference. Use ySur judgement as to which 
section you would want to reproduce for your state team and the 
audience that will participate in the teleconference with you. 

Items of particular significance are included in a separate grouD 
on yellow pap er. They are: ^ ^ 

• The detailed content outline of the videotape, "Learnina 
and Teachr ;, ABOUT Computers" 

The printed Users' Guide which complements the videotape 

The Instructional Innovator article on the May 18 tele- 
conference 



The directory listing the names and addresses of people 
to contact for information about items mentioned on the 
video newsletter. 

These, we feel, would be the four most useful items to the viewing 
audience. You might also want to provide copies of the printed case 
profiles on each school district highlighted in the video module. 

In order to gain the most from the May 18 teleconference, it is impor- 
tant (and I underscore the word importa nt) to view the videotapedSodul e 

o^S^f y?"'' 1^''''$?; fed t— your PBS station via satellite 

on 17. It IS 30 minutes long and will be accompanied by the second 
Project BEST video newsletter (22 minutes). The viewing of these twS 
pieces should be among the first order of business when your team con- 
venes on May 18 for the teleconference. 

Please remember to complete the enclosed feedback forr.is and return them 
to us by May 30. Happy viewing! 



s 

o 
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PBS SATELLITE FEED on MAY 17 of BEST Video Module 
and Video Newsletter for May 18 Teleconference 



Outlined below are the final technical specifications needed by you and other 
interested individuals in your state planning to do your. own taping of the 
May 17 Project BEST satel 1 i te video feed of the Computer Literacy Module and 
the second issue of the BEST Video Newsletter. PBS stations participating 
with Project BEST State Teams have been notified of this information by us 
through the PBS ConferSat Office in Washington, B.C. 



FEED TIME: 



TUESDAY, MAY 17 

11 :07 AM to 12 NOON (EDT) 



SATELLITE TRANSPONDER : WESTAR IV, TRANSPONDER 12-D 



LENGTH OF TIME: 



ITEMS BEING FED: 



53 MINUTES/COLOR 

PLAN TO RECORD ON A 60-MINUTE VIDEO CASSETTE 



TWO 

1.) 



2.) 



BEST TELECONFERENCE 



VIDEO MODULE (30 MINUTES): 

"LEARNING AND TEACHING ABOUT COMPUTERS 

I^AY VIDEO NEWSLETTER (23 MINUTES): 
UPDATE on a number of new products, 
activities, services, and information 
about PROJECT BEST, with a special 
emphasis on computer literacy material, 
The information is current and there- 
fore has a use expectancy of 30 to 
45 days . 



WEDNESDAY, MAY 18 
2:30-3:30 PM (EDT) 
WESTAR IV, TRANSPONDER 12 



"Becoming Literate with the New Technology" 

CALL-IN Number for Teleconference: 301/337-4044 

It is important that a,ll teleconference partici- 
pants screen the 30-minute module, "Learning and 
Teaching ABOUT Computers," before joining the 
BEST teleconference on May 18. The module as a 
complete unit wil 1 not be shown in the telecon- 
ference. The teleconference interaction and 
question and answer segments will focus on 
clarifying and amplifying concepts, ideas, 
approaches, procedures, etc. which the module 
has triggered in your own mind. Therefore, you 
need to see the module beforehand. 
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THE VIDEOTAPE 



"Learning and Teaching ABOUT Computers," a 30-minute videotape, docu- 
ments the personal experiences of teachers and administrators in six differ- 
ent school districts: Albany, Ohio; Ann Arbor, Michigan; Plains, Montana; 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Fairfax County, Virginia; and Cupertino, California. It 
presents their views on developing proficiency with microcomputers^ how and 
why computer literacy was introduced in their school district, and what they 
have learned as a result. Among these districts, there is likely to be one 
that represents a situation familiar to you. 

•This videotape deals with several aspects of computer literacy. The 
first segment, "Computer Literacy: What Is It?," is based on the premise 
that before a computer literacy program can be designed and implemented, the 
term must be defined. This portion of the videotape examines what computer 
literacy means in the school districts we visited. The following segment 
focuses on staff development and the various routes teachers, administrators, 
students and their parents are following to learn about microcomputers— and 
in particular, how school districts are facilitating the process. It looks 
at the different inservice programs for both teachers and administrators, the 
computer literacy curricula being implemented for students in grades K-12, 
and the adult education programs that parents in all school districts are 
requesting. 

The videotape does not advance any one particular model or approach to 
computer literacy. Rather* it suggests that there are many approaches, each 
suitable for a variety of situations. The videotape and the interactive tele- 
conference discussion should help you to determine which approach is most appro- 
priate for you. The information may confirm some of your views; it may also 
challenge your beliefs. Either way, we hope these video programs stimulate 
thought and discussion on computer literacy and give you some clues about what 
to anticipate in planning for and implementing a computer literacy program in 
your school district. It is a process that has a beginning. . .but no end. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 
PROJECT BEST VIDEO MODULE NO. 2 
"LEARNING AND TEACHING ABOUT COMPUTERS" 
MAY 18, 1983 



"Computer Literacy: What Is It?" - In Pursuit of a Definition 

A. Different things to different people 

1. More than a term— a concept with several ingredients 

2. Knowing what a computer can and cannot do 

3. Being aware of a computer's impact, uses, potential 

4. An ease, familiarity, and comfort with the equipment 

5. The ability to accomplish what you want 

B. A basic skill .. .similar to reading, writing, and arithmetic 

C. Consists of four levels/stages: 

1. Awareness 

2. Comfort 

3. Use (as a tool for specific purposes) 

4. Proficiency 

D. More than just programming/ programming may or may not be necessary 

A. How do teachers learn about microcomputers? How are schools teaching 
them? ^ 

1. Hands-on experience is a must 

2. Clear, effective users' guides and instructional manuals 

3. Talking to peers about problems and learnings 

4. Formal courses at colleges, universities, or district inservice 

5. Taking district computers home on holidays and weekends 

6. Networks of resource people to call on after initial workshop 

B. What about administrators? 

1. Literacy for administrators is different from literacy for teachers 

2. Learn best from and among peers 

3. Programming is not necessary for everyone 

4. Must be positive about microcomputers for a computer literacy 
program to be successful 

C. What about students? 

Generally self-motivated; no fear of machines 
Experience in computers is gleaned at home 
Programning aids logic and problem-solving skills 
Programmable devices help them to understand computers 
Not all kids need to learn programming 

Curriculum often teaches "about" rather than "with" computers 
because of hardware shortages 
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1. Computer literacy curriculum can either be taught as a separate 
course or integrated into the existing subject areas 

8, Computer literacy at the high school level needs to complement 
or expand on what's happening to students at the elementary end 
intermediate levels 

What about parents? 

L Parents are eager to learn about microcomputers 

2, Teaching parents and students together is effective 

3* Parent volunteers are valuable assets to a computer literacy program 

III- Advice to Others 

A, Involve teachers from the beginning 
Microcomputers won't solve all problems 

C, Plan carefully and for effective use 

D. Maintain grass roots movement 
Use teachers as expert resources 

Basic literacy should not be sacrificed in favor of computer literacy 
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USERS .GUIDE 
PROJECT BEST VIDEO MODULE NO. 2 
LEARNING AND TEACHING ABOUT COMPUTERS 
MAY ra, 1983 



The video module that this guide is designed to accompany presents 
the computer literacy experiences of personnel from six school districts. 
These districts were chosen because they are reflective of the size, geo- 
graphy, personal experience, and economic diversity of school districts 
across the United States that have gone into the use of microcomputers over 
the past two years. They include: Albany, Ohio; Ann Arbor, Michigan; 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Cupertino, California; Fairfax County, Virginia; and 
Plains, Montana. 

The video module was designed to be used in conjunction with train- 
ing activities for the four audiences identified in this guide. Together, 
these groups represent all persons involved in the development of computer 
literacy programs in school districts. 

The objectives of this module are to: 

• Depict the stages and ways in. which adults and 
children in the schools are becoming comfortable 
with and adapting to new technologies 

• Familiarize the audience with the current array 
of practitioner issues, concerns, and controversy 
relating to the implementation of computer liter- 
acy programs in schools 

t Help viewers understand the reasons why schools 
are currently organizing for computer literacy 
and how and why they are operationally defining 
the term. 



GENERAL DISCUSSION 

• What does computer literacy mean to you? View the 
module to see what it means to others. 

• How are schools in your district teaching computer 
literacy? As you watch the module, notice how other 
school districts are addressing this topic. 

• What are the major problems/concerns now facing you 
as you attempt to address the area of computer lit- 
eracy? The module presents ways that others have 
addressed it. Look for these as you view the module. 
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ADMINISTRATORS 



Pre -viewing 

• What are some of the constraints/variables related 
to the development of computer " ;::eracy programs in 
your school (s)? As you view the module, notice how 
others are overcoming their constraints and are con- 
trolling their variables, I 

t How is your school system defining the concept of. 
computer literacy? In viewing the module, determine 
the extent to which your understanding of the concept 
is similar/different from those presented. 

• List the major computer literacy issues and questions 
(in terms of management, instruction, and staff devel- 
opment) that your school (s) is now facing. Identify 
possible solutions as you view the module. 

Post-viewing 

• To what extent were your issues and questions 
addressed in this module? What other issues do 
you need to address and how might you address them? 

• What refinements might you now consider making to 
your current understanding of the computer literacy 
concept? 

• What types of administrative support might you 
provide your staff as they. develop computer liter- 
acy programs? 

• What level of computer literacy do your staff members 
have and how can their familiarity with the technology 
be increased? 



CONTENT/CURRICULUM SPECIALISTS 

Pre-viewing 

• From the perspective of your curricular or content 
responsibilities, how would you define the computer 
literacy concept? View the module and determine how 
others have defined it. 

• What staff development issues have you identified in 
implementing a computer literacy program? View the 
module and note the staff development issues addressed 
by others. 



Pofit-viewi ng 

• What refinements or modifications, if any, would 
you now consider making to your ideas of the compu- 
ter literacy concept? 

• What strategies might you use to help teachers view 
microcomputers as an instructional enhancement rather 
than an add-on? 

. TEACHERS 

Pre-viewing 

• How would you describe the manner and ways in which 
you are learning about microcomputers? As you view 
the module, compare your experiences with those shown* 

• How are your students learning about computers? View 
the module and notice how other students are learning. 

Look for ways you might use these methods with your students, 

• In the module, others are attempting to describe the com- 
pute, literacy concept. What ideas do you have about the 
concept? How might you define it? 

Post-viewing 

• How might the use of computers become an enhancement 
to what you are now doing in your classroom? 

• What are some activities you might wish to in'/tiate 
for yourself and your students to enhance computer 
literacy levels? 

• What are some ways in which you might involve parents 
in your computer literacy program? 

PARENTS/COMMUNITY GROUPS 

Pre-viewing 

• How are the students in your school beaming about 
computers? View the module to see how other stu- 
dents are learning about computers. 

• View the module and discover areas where your support 
might be helpful to your school's efforts to develop 
a computer literacy program. 

• What does the term "computer literacy" mean to you? 
View the module to find out what it means to others. 
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Post-viewing 



• What are some activities in which you would like 
to engage in order to improve your computer liter- 
acy level? 

• What are some ways in which you might support your 
school's computer literacy program? 

• What does "computer literacy" mean to you now that 
you have seen the module? 
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THE VIDEO NEWSLETTER 



The video newsletter will be broadcast on May 17 along with the video- 
taped module "Learning and Teaching ABOUT Computers." The newsletter is 
approximately 22 minutes long. It presents updates on publications, software, 
filmstrips, slides, videotapes and other programs and activities dealing with 
computer literacy. It also includes upcoming Project BEST activities and 
proposed new informational resources for use by participating BEST states. 
As before, the items in the newsletter have a suggested shelf-life of only 
30 to 45 days. It is important that you take advantage of the information 
soon after you receive it. This packet also contains a listing of addresses 
to write for more information on these materials presented in the video news- 
letter. Do not rely solely on the newsletter for the source of the item you 
are interested in; the program moves too quickly to copy down addresses and 
phone numbers. Therefore, the attachedllsting of addresses and resources 
is an important complement* to the video newsletter. 

The diskettes demonstrated in the newsletter, offered through the ERIC 
Clearinghouse, will be mailed to you under separate cover before the May 18 
teleconference. 
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Guide Sheet 



Informational Products Announced on 
May 18, 1983 
Project BEST VIDEO NEWSLETTER 



Diskettes (2) from ERIC Clearinghouse 
Selected Information Resources from 
RIE and CUE on Computer Literacy 



2. BEST NET Bulletin Board (Beginning 
June, 1983) 
Software Information Exchange 



3. Videotape of teleconference from 
New York 

"Computing Strategies for Success" 



Books from State of Tennessee 
Department of Education 

Computer Skills Next: A Plan for 

Grades 7 & 8 
Microcomputers in the Schools : 
An Educator's Guide 

Handbook from Santa Clara County 
Of f ice' of Education 

Computer Education Handbook 



Produced (for BEST State Teams) by; 

Dr. Donald Ely, Director 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Information 

Resources 
Syracuse University 
School of Education 
Syracuse, NY 13210 

Available to BEST NET electronic mail 
users on an experimental basis. 
Source: 

Mrs . Bobby Goodson 
Computer Using Educators 
Box 18547 

San Jose, CA 95158 
Carmen Paigo 

Center for Learning Technologies 

Media Network 
Cultural Education Center C-7 
Albany, NY 12230 
($40) 

Dr. George Malo, Director 
Division of Research and Development 
Tennessee Department of Education 
135 Cordell Hull Building 
Nashville, TN 37219 



Bonnie Pardue 

Microcomputer Center - Mail Code 237 

Educational Development Center 

Santa Clara County Office of Education 

100 Skyport Drive 

San Jose, CA 95115 

($25 + $5 Shipping and Handling) 
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Project BEST VIDEO NEWSLETTER 
May 18, 1983 



Page 2 



6, 



7, 



8. 



^9, 



Guide from Educational Software 
Evaluation Consortium 

1983 Educational Software Preview 

Guide 



Book from the American Association 

for Higher Education 
Meeting Learners' Needs Through 
Telecommunications: A Directory 
and Gu'de to Programs 



Book from Office of Technology 

Assessment, U.S. Congress 

Informational Technology and Its 
Impact on American Education 
(Linda Roberts Case Studies) 

Videotapes from Project BEST 
(Available after June 30, 1983) 
"Teaching WITH Computers-- 

Now You're Cooking!" 
"Computerwares : Hard & Soft 
Decisions" 

Guide from Project BEST (Available 
after June 30, 1983 to BEST State 
Teams) 

Users ^ Guide to Project BEST 
Products (Print and Non-Print) 



Available to State Team Leaders-- 
limit of one copy each upon request. 
Cheryl Petty Garnette 
Project BEST/AECT - Room 214 
1126 Sixteenth Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 

Otiher persons should contact: 
Kathy Parks 

TECC Clearinghouse - Software Library 
San Mateo County Office of Education 
333 Main Street 
Redwood City, CA 94063 

Marilyn Kressel , Director 

Center for Learning and Telecommunications 

American Association for Higher Education 

One Dupont Circle NW.- Suite 600 

Washington, DC 20036 

($40 to non-members ) 

Superintendent of Documents 
U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, DC 20402 
($8.00 #052-003-00888-2) 



Producer : 

Project BEST/AECT - Room 214 
1126 Sixteenth Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 



Author : 

Project BEST/AECT - Room 214 
1126 Sixteenth Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 



*Complementary copies have been, or shortly will be made available to each State Team 
Leader. Other interested persons should contact their own, or neighboring State Team 
Leaders. List of Leaders available from: Project BEST/AECT - Room 214 

1126 Sixteenth Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 



^^Complementary copies have been made available to each State Team Leader, 
interested persons should contact Dr. George Malo in Tennessee. 



Other 
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THE TELECONFERENCE 



The call-in number for your questions during the one-hour interactive 
May 18 teleconference, "Becoming Literate with the New Technology," is: 

(301) 337-4044 

The teleconference will focus on five issues in computer literacy. 

1. What is it? 

2. How doss it happen to educators? 

3. Competencies, such as programming, that need to be addressed. 

4. Ongoing support to staff beyond computer literacy workshops. 

5. Issues surrounding a decision to integrate or offer computer 
literacy as a separate course in the existing curriculum. 

Short clips from the computer literacy videotape will be shown on air to 
focus panel discussion and site call-in questions on the above 5 issues. Mem- 
bers of the panel will include Bobby Goodson, Computer Resource Teacher in ^ 
Cupertino, California; Fran Gallagher, Program Analyst for Fairfax County Public 
Schools in Virginia; Marvin Veselka, Project BEST State Team Leader in Texas; 
and Jenelle Leonard, Assistant Director of Computer Literacy for the District 
of Columbia Public School System. Henry Ingle and Lew Rhodes of Project BEST 
will moderate the panel discussion, summarize and provide instant analysis of 
the major points i 

You are strongly encouraged to view the May 17 videotape before the 
teleconference the following day. There will be a call-in segment of the tele- 
conference during which you will have a chance to ask a question, live on the 
air, to the panelists. Conseqjjently, previous familiarity with the contents of 
the videotaped module is necessary. The module in its entirety will not be 
shown on the teleconference. Viewers on site need to screen the module and 
engage in necessary discussion before joining the teleconference. We suggest 
you allow time to show the module several times (at least twtce) to the assembled 
viewers, stop it at appropriate spots for discussion, etc., in a manner very 
similar to what you might experience in a training workshop meeting. In short, 
use the flexibility of the video cassette fonnat^to its optimum and become as 
familiar with the module as possible before participating in the teleconference 
activities on May 18. 
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THE PANELISTS 



FRANCINE L. GALLAGHER 



Francine Gallagher is the Program Analyst for Instructional Technology 
in the Department of Instructional Services for Fairfax County Public Schools 
in Fairfax, Virginia. She began teaching computer literacy in 1977 to elem- 
entary students and developed a curriculum for integrating computers into the 
elementary Program of Studies > She came to her present position in 1981. She 
is responsible for the preview and evaluation of software as well as coordin- 
ation of the elementary computer literacy curriculum and teacher training courses. 
She received her B.S. in Elementary Education from West Chester State College 
in Pennsylvania in 1969 and will complete her Masters in Education, Curriculum 
and Instruction in June 1983 from Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State 
University. She is married and has three children. 



BOBBY GOODSON 



Bobby Goodson is a Computer Resource Teachers for the Cupertino Union 
School District in Cupertino, California. Prior to that position v she was 
a junior high school math teacher for 10 years. She is the author of the 
original computer literacy program first usad in Cupertino in 1976. Mrs. Goodson 
is the president of Computer Using Educators (CUE), a California-based organiza- 
tion for people interested in the use of computers in education, CUE has a 
membership of 5,000 in the U.S., Canada, and abroad. In 1982, she was the recip- 
ient of the Distinguished Achievement Award for Leadership in the Advancement 
of Education through Technology, awarded by Electronic Learning , She also is 
the co-author of Courseware in the Classroom ^ published in 1983 by Addison -Wesley. 



JENELLE V. LEONARD 



Jenelle V. Leonard recently assumed responsibility as Assistant Director 
for Computer Literacy for the District of Columbia Public Schools. She has 
been an instructor at the Northern Virginia Community College in developmental 
reading and writing courses; a consultant in computer-assisted instruction at 
the Region IV Education Service Center in Houston, Texas; and a computer educa- 
tion consultant to the American Institutes for Research as part of its Project 
VIM— Video Interactive Media. She holds a B.A. from Houston-Til lotson and an 
M.A. in Educational Psychology and Reading from New York University 



MARVIN VESELKA 

Marvin Veselka, the State Team Leader for Project BEST in Texas, is the 
Associate Commissioner for Professional Support for the Texas Education Agency, 
where he is involved in ;;everal activities dealing directly with computer liter- 
acy competencies. In this position, he also oversees the implementation of 
teacher competency testi'iig legislation and holds supervisory responsibilities 
for the state of Texas in inservice education, guidance services, school health 
services, school library and instructional television services, instructional 
computing applications rind the Professional Practices Commission. He holds 
Q Bachelor and Masters dc^gree in education and has !;een employed by the Texas 
ERXC Education Agency for ove;^ 13 years. He is married and has two children. 



"Becoming Literate with the New 

Technology' ' 
Project BEST Teleconference— May 18 



As the number of computexs in«- 
creases in schools across the country^ 
the question inevitably arisesi just how 
much do I need to know about this 
new information technology? During 
initial researdt efforts in Project 
BEST, we found that one of the major' 
issues educators^ at both the state and 
local levels want addressed is dari^* 
cation on computer literacy — what it 
is* who needs it. and how do you do 
it? In response to this request for in- 
fomiadon concerning computer litera^ 
cy, the third Project BEST teieconfer- 
ence is entitled '^Becoming Literate 
with the New Technology.*'' It will 
originate in Owings Mills, Maryland, 
from the studios at the Maryland [n<- 
structionai. Television Division*. Maiy*^ 
land State Department of Education 
on the grounds of the Maryland Cen* 
ter for Public Broadcasting (PBS Sat- 
ellite Transponder 9i WESTSTAR). 

Each of the previous BESTtelecon^ 
ferences has used different format 
as part of the Project's experiment to 
use telecommunications to learn 
about the new information technoio* 
gies. The May 18 teleconfierence is no 
exception^ This teleconference will in* 
volve several discussioa segments 
with school practitioners on the issue 
of becoming literate with the new 



By background and training^ 
you're strongly identified with 
higher education. How wilt you en- 
sure that the other members of 
AECr, eg,, those involved in K'12^ 
in telecommunications^ in business 
and industry, are properly repre- 
sented and serviced? 

1 think we should first dispell any 
feeling of exclusivity regarding my 
identity with higher education. Given 
my outspoken criticisms of higher 
education. I doubt that many higher 
educators would particularly identify 
themselves with me. I never planned 
a career in education. 1 was headed 
for the diplomatic corps, but a stop 
along the way to work for Senator 
Wayne Morse of my home state of 





May la Teleconference Scfacdale'*' (EST) 


2a5p.m.-2:30p.m. Color bars and tones to adjust/tune monitors- 


2:30p.m. 


Opening/overview of teleconference topics 


2:35p.m^ 


Introduction of invited guests. 


2:37p.ni. 


Presentation of video module segments, call-ins, and 
discussion. 


3:15p.m» 


Interactive segment on "Feedback and Significant 
Learnings'* 


3:30p.m. 


Qosing 


♦On May 17 participating states will receive a 30-minute videocassette and vid- 
eo newsletter (transmitted via PBS on a dosed-circuit basis) for screening by 
state site participants as the first order of business at each state meetina being 


conveneu. in 


conjunaiun wiin tne May 18 tcleconieremre: ■ 



Continued on page 13 



technology* focusing primarily on the 
microcomputer. Training si.rategies 
for administrators,, school staff, stu- 
dents, parents, and educators in gen- 
eral will form the nucleus of the tele-^ 
confidence; 

As a prelude to the May 18 telecon- 
ference,, a. 30*minute prerecorded vi- 
deocassette will be transmitted to the 
designated reception sites during the 
morning of May 17. This module will 
doctunent the current experiences and 
concerns of practitioners at six school 
sites around the country. Project 
BEST state teams will be asked to 
view the video module beforehand 
and to prepare pertinent questions 
dealing with the issues presented in 
the module, which can be addressed 
during the May 18 teleconference. A 
"video newsletter'' will also be trans- 
mitted with the video module on May 
17. The newsletter, a ten-minute pre- 
sentation, will highlight new products^ 
materials, projects, and experiential 
information from the federal, state, 
and local levels. 

The one-hour interactive teleconfer- 
ence on May 18 will be beamed via 
the PBS satellite service at 
2;30p.m.(EST). The teleconference 
will explore ways that team members 
and invited participants can use the 
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video module in their states to pto^ 
vide technical assistance and infbrma* 
tion to local school personnel Select- 
ed short segments from the video 
module will be used to focus call-in 
questions from viewing sites to assist 
states in developing strategies for use 
of the module with local education 
agencies. Topics of discussion wiU in- 
dude: 

• Should computer literacy be a 
mandatory or elective activity? 

• When does one become literate 
and what specific criteria should be 
used to 2issess literacy? 

« Who should lead the computer 
literacy effort? Who should provide in- 
struction/training? 

The teleconference will also include 
a short segment containing significant 
learnings and constructive feedback 
concerning Project BEST teleconfer- 
ence presentations to date, as well as 
infoTTTiation on the way states are us- 
ing other Project BEST products and 
services. 

If you are interested in participating 
in the May 18 teleconference in your 
stzte, contact your Project BEST 
state team leader or call Henry Ingle 
at the Project BEST office in Wash- 
ington at (202) 466-3361. 

APRIL im s 



COMPUTER LITERACY PROFILE 
ALBANY, OHIO 



• Rural Appalachain district • Started in 1980 with an Apple II+, 
8 miles from Athens, Ohio currently have 17 microcomputers 

of various brands 

t Chief employer is Ohio University 

• Teaching staff of 102 

• Small, far-reaching school district 
with a K-12 enrollment of 1,680 



At the Alexander Local School District in Albany, Ohio, computer liter- 
acy has brought parents, teachers, and students closer together. The new super- 
intendent. Dr. Raymond Yeagley, brought with him a working knowledge of compu- 
ters and convinced residents of Albany that there was a place for computers in 
their small rural school district. 

Dr. Yeagley trained the Executive Secretary and the Assistant Superinten- 
dent and set the process in motion. Teachers took classes at nearby Ohio Uni- 
versity and soon began to train other teachers. The district responded to a 
heavy demand for training by the community by holding evening and weekend 
classes for as long as interest held up. 

Teams of parents and children learn together about working microcomputers 
and this has added an extra dimension to the parent/child/teacher relationship 
in the district. Parents also volunteer their time during the school day to 
monitor students as they go through exercises designed to familiarize them with 
the computer and to sharpen their logic and reasoning skills. The school dis- 
trict is currently giving each student roughly h hour on the computers every 
week.. This not only gives them experience on the machines, it also reduces 
overcrowding in the classrooms and gives parents an opportunity to work with 
the students. 

Progranming is taught at the high school level. Several different brands 
of micros are used so that students learn to be flexible in transferring their 
computer skills. There is still a heavy demand for training from the community, 
and currently the district is looking for ways to purchase more hardware in 
order to meet that demand. 
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COMPUTER LITERACY PROFILE 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 



• Suburban area near Detroit 

• Chief employers are University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor Public Schools, 
Parke-Davis Pharmaceuticals, Bechtel , 
small research firms and printing 
businesses 

• K-12 enrollment of 14,500 students; 
26 elementary, 5 intermediate, 2 
traditional and 2 alternative high 
schools 



• History of mainframe experience; 
started 7 years ago with mainframe 
terminals in the high school math 
department. Began pilot program 
using microcomputers 2 years ago; 
now using micros at the elementary 
level for computer literacy 

t Over 300 microcomputers— mostly 
PETs, some Apples, some TRS-80s 

• Teaching staff of roughly 700 



In the Ann Arbor Public Schools, computer literacy begins with media 
specialists. The media specialist in each building is given responsibility 
for all school A-V equipment, including the microcomputers, often kept in the 
library or media center. At the onset of the computer literacy program in Ann 
Arbor, all the school media specialists in the^district received microcomputer 
training. From there, a training model was established to encourage- teachers 
and other faculty to attend classes offered by the district. Anyone interes- 
ted—teachers, administrators, custodians, secretaries— may attend these classes. 
A school building receives a microcomputer from the central office for every 
three people who attend a training session. 

Activities on the micros are integrated into all aspects of the curricu- 
lum and are often completed during visits to the library or media center. 
Teachers are encouraged to take computers home with them over holiday^ and 
summer vacations to become familiar with them. This is also a protective 
security measure for the school district. Elementary children are informally 
introduced to programming and how a computer works by using "Big Trak," a 
programmable toy tank. The main thrust at this level, however, is on compu- 
ter awareness. 
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COMPUTER LITERACY PROFILE 
PLAINS, MONTANA 



• Small school district with a 
K-12 enrollment of 564; elemen- 
tary and high schools share the 
same building 

• Started 2 years ago with Radio 
Shack Model III microcomputers; 
, currently own 13 machines 



Computer literacy in Plains, Montana is a community effort. Two years 
ago the superintendent, Jim Foster, surveyed the residents of this small 
logging community and determined that computer literacy was a priority. After 
the school district bought 13 Radio Shack Model III microcomputers with Title 
IV funds in spring of 1981, high school teachers took the machines home over 
the summer to learn how to use them. The following fall. Radio Shack represen- 
tatives from Spokanfe, Washington held a two-day intensive workshop for teachers 
who would be using the machines at Plains High School. Shortly thereafter, 
trained teachers spent afternoons, evenings and weekends introducing parents and 
still other interested teachers and adninistrators to the new microcomputers. 

Computer literacy is defined as an awareness, familiarity, and comfort in 
working the microcomputer. Although one of the machines belongs to the library 
in the elementary school, the thrust of this computer literacy program is at 
the high school level. The program is concentrated in the math, science, and 
business departments. Students are introduced to computers through a prograrmiable 
calculator and 9th graders are required to take algebra as well as typing before 
any computer science courses. 



• Small rural mountain cormiunity; 
population 1100; located 80 
miles from Missoula, Montana 

• Logging is primary industry; 
currently experiencing close 
to 30% unemployment 

• Teaching staff of 36 
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COMPUTER LITERACY PROFILE 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 



• Urban school district 
southwestern Ohio 



in 



• Major employers include large 
corporations such as Proctor 
and Gamble, AT&T, and federated 
department stores 

• District enrolls students K-12; 
total student population of 
about 51,000 

• Total teaching staff of 2,678 



Began using a time-shared main- 
frame in the late 1960s to im- 
prove basic skills instruction 
and later moved into administra- 
tive applications; district is 
moving to micros for instructional 
applications 

All secondary schools arid more 
than 50% of the elementary schools 
have at least one micro; a mix of 
brands is used including Atari, 
Apple, TRS-80, Texas Instruments, 
and Commodore PET 



Cincinnati's emphasis in the use of computers has focused on computer 
managed instruction. Acquiring computer literacy, both for teachers and 
students, was not a priority in the past, but the situation is beginning 
to change. 

Teachers have learned about computers through courses they have taken 
independently, school -organized teacher training programs, and courses spon- 
sored by the district. Parents and community volunteers have helped schools 
that wanted to conduct their own teacher training programs. The district 
sponsors a Professional Growth Institute that offers credit and non-credit 
courses on a wide variety of subjects. In the fall of 1982, it was operating 
five computer-related courses ranging from a basic introdtjction to micro- 
computers to computer progranming. 

In the past, individual schools in Cincinnati developed and conducted 
their own computer literacy programs for students. District personnel now 
recognize the need for a district-wide computer literacy program. They are 
pilot testing available computer literacy programs in the hope that portions 
of existing courses can be combined, avoiding the need to prepare a new 
curriculum. 
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COMPUTER LITERACY PROFILE 
FAIRFAX COUNTY, VIRGINIA 



• Suburban county in the Washington 
D.C. metropolitan area 

• Government and high-tech indus- 
tries are chief employers; median 
family income $41,600 in 1981 

•- Tenth largest school district in 
the U.S.; enrolls 122,600 students, 
K-12 



• Began using time-shared mainframe 
in late 1960s for data processing 
and computer science; now using 
micros for these subjects and compu- 
ter literacy in K-12 

• Estimated 584 micros, primarily 
Atari and NEC, in the 159 schools 
in Fairfax County 

• Teaching staff of approximately 7,000 



Fairfax County has developed a computer literacy program for teachers 
and students. The materials for both the teacher and student programs were 
developed by school district personnel. 

Teachers are trained by fellow teachers who can explain how to integrate 
computer literacy into the on-going curriculum. Teacher training emphasizes 
how computers can be used in the classroom, rather than computer progranming. 
The program stresses comfort with the keyboard, loading programs, and impli- 
cations of computing for children, adults, and society. Attendance is volun- 
tary at these after-school class.<»s. Teachers' interest is high, as indicated 
by the operation of over 20 classes per semester during the 1982-83 school year. 

The student computer literacy program focuses on: (1) how the computer 
works, (2) the impact of computers on the home, (3) the impact of computers 
on careers, and (4) hands-on experience. A formal computer literacy curri- 
culum is being developed by the school district staff. The curriculum at 
each grade level is designed to coordinate with the regular course of study. 
It was written by district teachers based on their classroom experiences, field 
tested; revised, and then distributed during the 1982-83 school year. The 
computer literacy curriculum assumes that children will be learning about com- 
puters throughout their school careers. Consequently, the elementary school 
curriculum is quite basicj lessons become more complex at the intermediate 
level, and computer applications are taught at the high school level. 
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COMPUTER LITERACY PROFILE 
CUPERTINO, CALIFORNIA 



• Unified school district; serves 



six municipalities in Califor- 



• Began introducing mi crocompu 
ters for instruction in 1977 



nia's Silicon Valley 



• A combination of Atari and 
Apple microcomputers are used; 
the district has approximately 
170 micros in its 24 schools 



• High-tech middle-income commu- 
nity with many aerospace and 
computer-related industries 



• Approximately 13,000 students 



in a K-8 program 



• Total teaching staff of approxi- 
mately 500 



Cupertino Union School District has developed a computer literacy 
program for grades K-8 that focuses on computer awareness, computer inter- 
action skills, and progranming. A copy of their revised K-8 computer literacy 
curriculum was featured in the March 1983 issue of The Computing Teacher 
(Vol. 10, No. 7, pp. 7-10). 

For grades K-6 computer literacy is infused in the regular math, language 
arts, social studies, and science curriculum. Children are taught LOGO and 
PILOT. At the junior high school level, introductory progranming and appli- 
cations are taught in a one-semester course that all students are encouraged 
to take. 

Teachers are learning how to use computers in a variety of district- 
sponsored training activities. More than 20 mini-courses on computer basics, 
classroom applications, and programming are available through the inservice 
training program. Participation is voluntary, but teachers receive credit 
toward time off or the purchase of materials as an inducement to attend. 
School wide training programs are developed for interested schools. These 
programs are adapted to the unique needs and conditions of the school. A 
laboratory training program was offered during the summer as part of a compu- 
ter camp. In addition, teachers are encouraged to borrow equipment and prac- 
tice at home. A support system known as the Lead Teacher Network has been 
set up to exchange experiential information among schools. One teacher from 
each school attends, shares information, and brings new ideas back to his or 
her school . 

The district offers separate training programs for school administra- 
tors and parents. The computer literacy training program for principals 
focuses on management applications and administrative concerns. Training 
for parents is designed to prepare them for volunteer work in the school 
computer literacy program. 
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Project BEST: Association for Educational Communications and Technology 
(1125 16th Street, NW - Suite 214, Washington, DC). 

Microcomputers in Education; A Scholastic In-Service Yraining Program , Kit. 
New York: Scholastic, Inc. 1983. Leader's Guide, Participant's Handbook 
(Polrot, Dr. J. & Billings, K.), 35mm slides (277), Electronic Learning 
Magazine, BASIC Tutorials (Optional), Computer Literacy textbook (Horn, C.E. S 
Poirot, J.L.) (Optional). 
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PARTICIPANT FEEDBACK FORM 



PROJECT BEST MAY 18, 1983 
V.IDEO TELECONFERENCE 



Your comments have been helpful to Project BEST in enhancing our 
understanding of your information needs and in designing future materials 
to respond to those needs. We would appreciate it if vou would take a 
tew moments to comment on the teleconference and support activities 
Please note that the feedback form lists the objectives of each element 
of the program. We ask that you evaluate the elements in terms of what 
we attempted to accomplish. 



^- The Videotape: Learning and Teaching ABOUT Computers 

^ The primary audience for the videotape is LEA staff. SEA personnel 
involved in state computer literacy programs are a secondary audience. 
After viewing the videotape, participants should: 

• Know that there are many different definitions of computer 
literacy; 

Know how several di'ferent districts are helping adults 
and students become comfortable with the technology; 

• Feel prepared to define computer literacy for themselves- 
and - ' 

• Be interested in acquiring computer literacy skills. 

1. Please evaluate the videotape in relation to the objectives and 
target audience listed above. Rate the tape on the following 
characteristics using a scale of 1 to 7 with "1" to represent 
low and "7" to represent high. 



a. Informative content 

b. Useful method 
of presentation 



Low High 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



c. Utility to LEAs and 
school s 



2. What were the strengths of the videotape? 



3. What suggestions would you offer for the design of the remaining 
videotaped segments about schools? 



B. The Teleconference: Becoming Literate with the New Technology 

The audience for the teleconference is the State Project BEST team 
and any other guests invited to attend. It is possible that LEA. 
personnel may be interested in seeing a videotape of the teleconference, 
thus they constitute a secondary audience for the teleconference. The 
purposes of the teleconference are to explore: 

• issues and concerns relating to the implementation of 
computer litera':y programs in the schools; 

• the potential role of the SEA in fostering computer 
literacy; and 

• how the videotaped segment can be used in computer 
literacy training programs in the states. 

1. Please rate the teleconference panel and question and answer 
session on the following characteristics. Consider the 
objectives and audience noted above and use the following rating 
scale: 1 to 7 with "1" representing low and '7*' representing 
high. 

Low High 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

a. Informative content 



b. Useful method 
of presentation 

c. Relevance to your work 

d. Utility to LEAs and 
school s 



2, 



What were the strengths of the teleconference? 



How would you improve the format if panels- and Q and A call-i 
■ are used in future Project BEST video conferences? 



C. Video Newsletter 

The video newsletter is intended for SEA personnel. Its purpose is 
to update Project BEST state teams and other SEA personnel about 

• current developments in the field, and 

• news about Project BEST. 

Please consider these objectives in rating the effectiveness of the. 
newsletter. » 



Please rati: the newsletter on the following characteristics 
again using a 1 to 7 scale with "1" representing low and "7" 
representing high. 

Low High 

T . . 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

a. Informat.-; , e content 



b. Useful method 
of presentation 



c. Relevance to your work 

What were the strengths of the video newsletter? 



How would you improve the design of the video newsletter? 



D. Print Support Materials 

The materials are intended for viewers of the videotape, the 
newsletter, and the teleconference. Their objective is to provide 
background information that will assist viewers in understanding the 
video material . 



1. Please rate the print materials on the following characteristics 
again using a 1 to 7 scale with "1" representing low and "7" 
representing high. 

Low High 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

a. Clearly written 



b. Wei 1 organized 



c. Useful content 



2. When were you given the print material? 
a. In advance of the teleconference 



b. At the teleconference 



c. After the teleconference 



d. Not given a copy 



3. Did these materials help you understand the content and focus of the 
program? 

a. Yes 



b. No 
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OVERVIEW OF SITE ACTIVITIES REPORT 



PROJECT BEST MAY 18, 1983 
VIDEO TELECONFERENCE 



State 



Respondent* s Name 



1. Please attach a copy of your attendance sheet for the May 18, 
1983 teleconference. 

2. If you encountered any p-'blems with the viewing site or the 
reception, please ind^ica : zhem be' w. 



Please briefly describe any pre- or post-teleconference 
activities you conducted in conjunction with the Project BEST 
broadcast. 



4. 



Please summarize participants* comments on a copy of the 
evaluation form and return it to Project BEST by June 8, 1983. 
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TAB 1: INTRODUCTION 1 

TAB 2: VIDEO MODULE GUIDES 

Introduction to Video Modules 1 
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Video Module User's Guide (May 1983) 

Teaching with Computers--What Can I Do: 6 
A Video Module User's Guide (July 1983) 

Computerwares--Hard and Soft Decisions: ^ 8 
A Video Module User's Guide (July 1983) 

TAB 3: SCHOOL DISTRICT TECHNOLOGY 'PROFILES 

School District Profiles: Overview OV.l 

Cupertino Union School District, Cupertino, California CU.l 

Ann Arbor, Michigan AA.l 

Plains, Montana P.l 

Alexander Local School District, Albany, Ohio A.l 

Cincinnati, Ohio CI.l 

Fairfax County, Virginia F.l 

School District Cooperative Profiles: Introduction IN.l 

Ft. Madison, Iowa (September 1983) FM.l 

Wayne, New Jersey (September 1983) W.l 

TAB 4: DESCRIPTIONS: OTHER VIDEO AND PRINT MATERIALS—Description 

and suggestions for use. 

Introduction to Teleconference Panel Discussions 0.1 
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Project BEST Video Newsletter #1,. October 27, 1982, 1.1 
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Guide Sheet: Information Products Presented on 2.1 
October 27, 1982, Project BEST 'Newsletter 
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Medium for Sharing Experiences (June 1983) 

Significant Learnings Paper #2: BEST NET: Electronic 
Mail as a Medium for Educational Information 
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TABS: APPENDIX: SELECTED ARTICLES ON PROJECT BEST 

• INSTRUCTIONAL INNOVATOR (Reprints) 

September! 982*^*^* °^ Education in National Conference" 

Sejtember^l982^''^^^^^ ^^^"^ ^^^^ Technology in Education" 

"October - Another Big Day for Project BEST - What's Involved" 
by Henry Ingle and Cheryl Petty 
October 1982 

"January 24 - Red-Letter Day for Project BEST'" 
November 1982 

"Schools and the New Technology: The Getting Started Process" 
January 1983 

"Questions and Answers on the B.E.S.T. Approach to Electronic Mail" 

• Cheryl Petty 
February 1983 

'Becoming Literate with the New Technology' Project BEST 
Teleconference— May 18" 
April 1983 

'The Feeling is Mutual': School /Industry Cooperation" 
by Carol Wolinsky and Henry Ingle 
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• OTHER JOURNALS (Reprints) 

"Project BEST: What is it?... Who's Involved?. . .And How Are States 
Benefitting?" by Henry T. Ingle. AEDS Monitor, March/April pages 31-33 

"Linking the New Information Technologies to the Work of Statee 
Th«'^M^i°"/fll9^ A Profile on Project BEST," by Henry T. Inole 
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volume 6, summer 198^, pages 7-l6 ] 

"Learnings on Videoconferencing from Project BEST," by Lewis A RhndP<: 
EITY. Volume 15. Number 7. August 1983, pages 24-25 aid 13164 and ' 
66. (Copy Forthcoming, September, 1983). 

"When Is a Talking Head Not a Talking Head?" by Lewis A. Rhodes. 
^ITV, Volume 15, Number 9» October 1983.. (Copy Forthcoming, 
September, 1983). ^ 
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VIDEO TAPE MODULES 



Hoc-!^ ^ V tapes (video modules) and accompanying guides were 
designed for group and individual viewing. The following secUon 
contains guides that suggest ideas for helping v ewers Catch Jhetaoe. 
nUiJn''"'' " presented in them. These reproSuc ble Wewer qSides 
? 2 de'shoufd"? P°^t-^^-^wing discuL^on a' py'of 

fo bo S 3/4° nd 5/2"'Sp'f ^ 't'' distributed. Packaging directions 
6/'^ and 1/2 tape formats are on the back panel of each guide. 

audien«s''''scSonf'lH%'"^?""r''°" ^'"^^^^^ least four 

SDec?aH.;. .nH ^d'"]"/^t''ators, teachers, content/curriculum 
exper?e ce 'of a ^/"^^V S^^^P^- The modules document the 

a^fos Jhe Unfted sLtpc r ^^om six school districts 

across tne United States. The modules do not suggest definitive "modpU" 
but present the current experiences and views of tho educIJors on each 
topic. Topics addressed by the modules are: eaucators on each 

The Getting Started Process - telecast January 1983 
Learning and Teaching About Computers - telecast May 

* Junf lS83~ What Can I Do? - telecast 

• Computerwares: Hard & Soft Decisions (Guidelines for 
Hardware and Software Selection) telecast June 1983 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION 



Ht* iff fCucitfiP} if your tfiiflc*. gilMug iMtUl exDJnmcr 

^ otM'j irf DcMtng fwilli- vUb nicrDCMputr. 

Hiny iflycittirj in btcoBinj <i)tirtjtid ■IcroCwwunri, 
Vhii prricfiil binifiti j^i tnt> deriving U» thU ttcNIegy" 
lilhii jrt tuinfltj? Oiicqvr Mhit othir educitcrj fiy idou: 
btn»fin. 

I/Ml ralij cm viriDui pwpU pliy k furtrtirlnj thi 
l«rpdttCt1or cf ticrocwiputerx \nt ichoo)i? Int i«au)f 
IflMtiflH rolfi pliyed )n otHr dUiricti. 

Vhit problns or obiucltj in tncouniind in jutin; »irttd 
vitf. iicrocwiputtrj? Ihf toouli ihwx how then problwj p' 
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NOTE ON PACKAGING 



fo'c or irnot sou« yrWti^ linn tc fit if»j<ot i yv cttsr.K 



Ft'd IS indiciifC ibgvt inc er in( mut wrizonti: lint t)«lo» tt 
fit ifjiflf 1 1/r cinttti bpi. 



Project BEST 



fundlns fo* this iitriil pro^iurc p) C,S. DiDimmi o' 
Educitlor, OffiCf p* Librirfii mc liirnin; i»:hHDlpsirj, unoer i coiitrici 
«iW, thf Asspciiti»n fo^ Edu:ii1onii Cumunicitionj iicnnoipgy, 1r 
mcciiiion I'lth AppliK KifiigtHnt Sciencn. In:,, me hirjimo 
IntirucilofiB' Ulii^ljior (tonirirt hp, 300'81«0«i . 



U UtClE.i.T.oflxooch. 



THE 

GETTING STARTED 
PROCESS 



VIDEO MODULE USER'S 
GUIDE 



Project BEST 
Association for Educational Communications 
and Technology 
1126 SWeenth Street, N,W, 
Washington, D.C 20036 
(202)466-3361 
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INTRODUCTION 



tii:inri in: jo«'«Utrno''j ir fiw i:hot' d)st'i:u. Ih!S! outhcti 

ftpiritn:!. inc iCDnoRH divrtUj ef tclts&i dittncu n^^u (m Untid 
SliU) '.hit hivf tugun tc utc lirrocoiputrt* ir thfir scnodt. Tht 
dlltrletj in; A1|>in>, Omp; Clndflnitl, Oric,; Ann Artor. hcnjjir; 
M)tnt, Montini; inti filrfn County^ Vir9{Mi. Ihf looulf docuHnu 
prtDni* fXDfrtfn:ft U bfcofin; fiiUiir «jth ilcreCMputrt. describes 
ho» inevn) tnt district} btpiR ustn; Dcm ir tntir tcnools, me tiDs 
vhit titfy niv't Itirnt^ is i rtsul*. of thtst iffofts. 

Thi vidfp lodult :ii> bi usid in conjunniDn vltb trilnln^ ictivitiet 
for.iORinlitritort. tHChi^t, contint/currl:Dl« sDi;ii)istt, intf pinnt 
md eoMurity jroupi. Thi looult iiiiis itc ittH&t tfi tusgts*. wdfis for 
9(ttln( tti'lfd ^tth ■icrQCoiputirs, ]t) purpoti) irt to ihoi* m 
Mrkiblf ipproic^ts intf to si/;$tsv vhn tc miclpiti Ir \nt yittins 
tiirtif pro;is^ TMs inrodution yy ht^p virtirs intrtducr 
ilcrocoKputirs Ir tMir districts or hi)p triintrs pripirt ptrfrs to 
bf^in uiirig *ieroco«Duttr). Hiihir tMn nphisitins i t"iditioni^ citi 
study ipp<^ich. m »odu)i nploys i prob1it*sp)vins fortit thit rotfs 
siillirltifs int diffirtncii ir ttit prtctssts iw ixpiriineis of tl>^/ 
prictitirrifj dotairtid or. ttn vid!o tipi. 

Thf Dbjc:tivit of ihit nodult in to Kip vltwtMi 

* how Ml syUfts irf )f Ulnj ttirtid vtth thf m 
tiMogy, Indgdir} comoaiHUis ind diffirthcii in 
ipproich ... 

* Vhy thisi ippnicNs in bfing usid 

* CoMon problin fictd in (tuing itirttd ind tiii nnpi of 
»]uti(rt trif^ 

* Difffnneis bf^.nif tht gittirg ttitifl prociss it thi 
district md building )ivi]i ind tlw supbort niids u nch livel. 

Idintify 

* Thi Inpllcitlons for thiir m districts. 



USING THIS MODULE WITH A VARIETY OF AUDIENCES 



ADMINISTRATORS 

Pre-Viewing 



Aw hivi yob strtie to usi thi nih nicrorDsiDUtlr 
tiMogy* Coatin yp^r ikpirtin:is vitr thpsi shoi^., 

Ii/nit vri tofti of thi constrimtl m (i:ic is you bi?ir \t 
jtir; yjiri; lierctV Dmr»1ni t{- wnit iitmt you' conuri^nts 
biriUi' thoti thMT ir tN noduli. 

List Aijo' idairistritivi problns.'Quistlons you tiivi 
rigirtJir; till gitting stirtid pfDCist, Viiv thi uouli to 
identify DOtsibli solutions o' insvi^s, 



Post-Viewing 



To whit mm: your probWns/ouestiors nsolvie is i 
frsult of vi(«in; tni Mdu)i? VM; othr Quittiont rihiin to bi 
rtsolviC irfi ho^ right you risolvi thii? 

Vm: ipilnistritivi ictlvitiis/ioproichis siiiid pirtieu)r1y 
offictivi ir ficilmting thi lipliiirtitiot prociss? Which of 
thisi {light you usi in your sitting? 

Vhit did you liirr froii thi npriirci/ of pirjons iho^rt Ir 
thi iofluli? 



TEACHERS 

Pre-viewing 



• List spte pf the obitf'^lisyou Kivi ficiC ir introducing 
•icrpcoibu'.lri In thi schools. CoiPlri you^ probilis Mith thosi 
shOW' in thi soduii, 

• Hoi light you uii thi fticrocDnptnir is i pirsoni) too! for 
instruction or m usi? Liirn wnil Dtnirs hivi donr 

• lisL'ouittions you hivi Ibout inltiil Drginititior, plinning, 
ind USI of iicrD:o«puUri. Vii« thi loduli for possibU insMri. 



Post-Viewino 



> Which of you^ Quistions vtn intwirld ii i ri{u1t of viii^ing 
thi Hduli? £xp1ori itritigiis for suiting insMrs to ritiining 
qMStioni, 

* To vhit iitint in your iipiriincii in gitting stirtid 
siillir to thpsi of pirsons Shovn In thi iiDduli? 

* Whit nsourcis ligh: you tip in ihtroducifig licrocoiputirs 
Into ypar cUstroM? 



PARENTS/COMMUNITY GROUPS 

Pre-Viewifig 



♦ lomtlf) soM Of you' fiirj ir jittinj sii'iic with 
iicrotonputirs. Cotari you* firs otnrr 

* Vtiif tni nodvii lO disco^r nob yoL n^gnt hHp sctioo' 
Dirsonnil gr siriic v'.\t pic^oroijutirs it jchoo's 



Post-Viewing 



♦ ho» Bign; yot mlp schools plir to ust iiitcro:o(«Dute's? Us: 
thesr ions irc snin thii with ipp'-oo'iitt sCsool officiils. 

• Whit stritigds »igh; you usi to enlist suooort ^ror inoustry 
tt hilp y9ur s:?iDDit introouci conputirs Into curriculuft? 



CONTENT/CURRICULUM 
SPECIALISTS 

Pre-Viewing 



* Diseribi tht iPoroichis you nivi usid ir intorpDritin; 
Kicrocoiputirs iryour contiri irii, 

* List thi issuls you hivi idintifiid k oitng crucii^ to 
pripirin; tiichi'-s ind idnnistrito's for introduiing cooputrs 
ir thiir instrunionil sittings. Viiv thi noOuli ind noti ro« 
Dtiiirs hivl conouctid stiff divi)opiint. 

* List thi pro&liis you him ixoiriincid \t gitting ttirtid 
trith licroconputirs, 



Post-Viewing 



Whit posiibll solutions to your probliss dio the Mduli 
fugjist? 

Whit idditionil topics ind inis tight you iddnsi is you 
divilop I ilerccoiputi' Insirvici prog'li ir. your eohtirt ini? 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION 



VMl m coBOUiir lUncy nir to your V1^' tn) lodulf 
tc m whit n MID] tc etiwrs. 

HOW in schodi ii» your iSUtric; tiithlnp coiouiir lUincy? 
Notl hftv Dtritr schoDi dm^tct^ hivi ipprOICned im\r 
lilincy, 

Vnn in tm ujo)* orobUm intf conciros yoii fici is you 
locrri) th( iri{ o^ computr lUcricy? Stt hov Others hive 
lOOrti^C thin, 
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NOTES ON PACKAGING 



Folc or \nm oDUic vrticil hhti to Ml insloi 1 3/4" ciisitte 



Po)o IS )ndicitiD ibovt inC on tnt dotted horiiontr line bilov tc 



Project BEST 



Fwdiiij for this Mttflil WIS previflid by the I'.S. DipirtHnt of 
Ecucitloti, Office of Ubrirlis inc Liimjn; iKhfiologlij, under i 
mm vitr the A(so;iiiior) lor Educitlonil Comunleition} md 
■ectinoloj), )n i»o:1iilofi with Appinc hnt^miw Sclincii, inc., ind 
Hiryimo initruttlofiil Tillvltlor (Contnct Nc. . 



III 



thiBi,SlQppro(Kh. 



LEARNING 
AND 

TEACHING 

ABOUT 

COMPUTERS: 



A 

VIDEO MODULE USER'S 
GUIDE 



Project BEST 
Association for Educational Communications 
and Technology 
1126 Sixteenth Street, H.W, . 
Washington, D,C. 20036 4 / 
(202)466-3361 



INTRODUCTION 



iipiriin:i} of or'sonntl froi \\% itm\ district), Intii dlitrtci! nrt 
cnoiir. bici«>li tnty rtf^ict tUt lin, piogric^iy, PiDonntl ixpirimci. 
iflC i:ono»t: dlvirjliy of Khool ditincu icroit tht linlti^ Siitii thii 
Mvi lOPotid nkrccoBQuttr} 1r. thtir tcri^oh, Int dUiricts firttmid 
in; Mbiny. Onto; Ann Aroor, Rithi^ir.; Cin;1nnii1, Dtito; CuDirtInc, 
Ci1lfD>'iiii; Filrfu County, Vlr^tMi; in^ Pliin), Hgftiini, 

Iht vldio nooult cm utttf with inlnin; ictlvUlt) for 
lOilnlstritori, iiichrs, conKrii/eurriculgR {WCiilitti. inc pirinu in( 
' cortunUy frouDs. 1M] ^tiidi nishliphij dtKUJtlon I0pi» tnii nipht bt 
iddrtsKo wtu. iiert ludimcr. It tntludii ouititoni to conOflf btfort 
tnc iftf viiifln^ ih( v1o(0 Bodu)l, 



1m 0Dji;:lvi) of thh luOuli in to: 

• oiDiC> trtr HiBis ind wty] in vhlch idultt ind ehlldriit ir< 
till jCRoch Iff Dicon^np CDifortiblf with Md idiotli^j to ih» 

nf»- iMomtiop iicflftclopi'ii 

• 1in!11irj2r the ludlinci vith tht curnnt irny 
FrJtiUionr Coficirnt, ifid contro*trj1il rflr.inj ic 
ntr.inp enpuir lUtncy ofo^uij in tchooh 

i nell ^\tinri mfrMM Wy JCtJOh If! currmtlv jrginuinj 
fcf cWDUter liifricy mc ho* thiy in dtf^fl^nf tht l^c*- 
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USING THIS MODULE WITH i VARIETY OF AUDIENCES 



ADMINISTRATORS 

Pre-Viewing 



tiji ini ujo' ioninliiriit\/( mwtt litincy Uwi md 
Outuion^ ir itrfi^ of Dinigmni. iriuru::1or, ino uifT 
gtviiGpoen', \m you' jcn^H)) irt no* ficin^. Icintify 
KJ&l^it lolutions t\ yoi vltw ihi boquU, 

Wnit irt SD«i cf ih( conurijnis/viriiblts rdiiic ic itriin; 
mmt' Hnriey propria \t\ your $choD)(j)^ fott" how cihfrj 
iri ovircOP^n^ ihitr cortiiriinu inc contrpUln; ihtlr 
vriiblts. 

hok ji you' jchoo' syun Qfftnln; tht conctot of conpuir 
lufricy* Dfitrtiine tnf mm to irwtt you' uncrjiindlftf of 
tnt conctpt 1] siBtilr ic r df'trtm froir tnoit ortsmtic. 



Post-Viewing 



• Ic whit fxitn; wt your ittuij me quittlons iderit^d In 
thij pioduli* Wnii ctnc Hm\ Of you ntte to mplerii ho* 
nipn; oo tnij! 

' bni: rff^BdwntJ tc youf cuTint undtrstlndtnc o* ccmpuKr 
)1t(ricy tii^nt you noti contlotr? 

' Wnii lommljiniii^f jupper* mtp yoi orovlot your juff ii 
, tniy o(vt)op cBitpuif liiincy progrins? 

' Wnit livf", of comoutr lUtncy ot tuff itwari hi«! 
hOK cir intu finllwrliy k^Uh iicnnology bf fdcrilild?' 



PARENTS/COMMUNITY GROUPS 

Pre-Viewing 

* . Hc^ ir( tht studinti io your lehoo) liirnio) iboitt 

eoMuii^S? Vli^ ih( KOduli to w hpv otNir itudints irt 
itirnin; ibom cnputirs, 

« In vnii iriii hloht yeu' support 6r htlpful tr your ichooVs 
(fferts to dhilc^ I coifiutr lltiney prooriR? 

• Vnii dO(! "eonttiir lliiriey" Biin to you? Ki yO\> viiw thi 
iOQu)(, fino out vftit U iiin} to othin. 

Post-Viewing 

< Vhi: ictivlt^l) would you lil^K to ttigigv in to iipro</( yor 
)ivtl of cMpuir lUiricy? 

> fiiphi yeiijuppori your jCliooV} coiputtr lUtrKy 
• proorid* '; 

fir to you, now thii'yOu lii« 



i/ni: aot{ "coisunr.litif 



t 



TEACHERS 

Pre-Viewing 



wojld you desc'lCf mr wiyj in vhieh you trr Ifirnin; 
iDout nicr?roiPUt(rs? Ai yo^- inr ioou'k. comsirt you^ 
txPtritncti with thow Shown. 

irr your ttuoi^ti idrrtn^ i^qh; conouit'Sf kotict no^ 
uuQintt ir( liimm; looi for wiyi yog K^hi usi thot 
^>£t(ioos witr your tiuotnts 

\f :nt loduW ctnirs ir( itttiiiotlnt tc docrlbt trtt Coiscut^r 
litincy eoncipt. Wniijotis or you niv( iboul tni concept' 
hOr fflpn; you oefini it; 



Post-Viewing 



how coulc tftf ujt 0' cowputfi ffihincr to wnr. yot irj now 
doino ^ri your ciistroo*!? 

Hni! CDTOUtf liuricy ictivltifi mljn^ yo;; wlin w inltutt 
for yourstV inc you' stuoin*.}' 

Now cir you invo^vt pirtnti tn your mmxr litericy oroorimr 



CONTENT/CURRICULUM SPECIALISTS 

Pre-Viewing 



Fw, ihf ptrtpfCtiKf of your currlculir O' contint irii 
ri»onsioi11tin, how would you defint tht cooputir HttNcy 
cpnctot? Viiw tht «oau1t ind ottinint hOH otnir^ m diflnid 

tftiit stiff amiOlRMfit Um nivt you Idtntlfii^ Ir, 
ttQinrinp i cofliputtr )itiricy proprii? Mott tnt itiff 
QiviioiHiint issuts idortsttd by otiitn, 



Post-Viewing 



Unr. nflnMtnti or vodifici'.ions to you* conctpx o' consutr 
littncy (ff my) wuld you now conjiotr? 

Irnii striti^iti ilgnt you w to htip tticntri vit« 
fticrocoiputirs II ir innru:iioni1 tnhinctitht ritiitr tniri m 
idd-on? 



'it) 



GENERAL DISCUSSION 



Ho)« do m w uii or pi in to m *Umm\%r\ \i\ your 
InunjctioNil pro^rn? As you tn« lofluli sit hov otn«ri 

Vhit {Mtructl(>iAl problii) in )0U now fitcountiring thit 
tight through thi usi of nicromcirs? Nqu how 

othir school] iri uilitg ilcrocMpudrs to tolvi thifr 
ontflfloi. 

How CM licrocoioutirs bf us<i} to Mlp sudents ind tiichtrs 
hiAdli routlni imii of dissroon {AStructlon aitd buddlno 
«iAigtioflt7 
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NOTES ON PACKAGING 



fold on Insfdt <jflttjd v«rticj! \\m to Mt Injfd! 4 3/r ci$j«tt! 

fold as indlcitid 4bovi ind on the dottfd horl^onU) llni btlow to 
Mt Iflsfdf J 1/r cissitte boi. 



Project BEST 



for ttils nntipUl wis provldid &f tfil U,S, Otpirtwtit of 
Edwitloft, Offlcj of UbfirUs lod Uirnino tich/iolofliis, under i 
con net with thi Associitlon for educatloml DMsunlcitiant mo 
Tichfloloq;, l/i issociulon with ildpllid .Hem^eMnt SctinciSi Uc.» ind 
.''iryUnd Imtnettoni] Tt)ivlstofl [Contric: flo. 30fl»81.0421), 
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tho8.E.S.T.o|)p(oo(h^ 



TEACHING 

WITH 
COMPUTERS: 
WHAT CAN I DO? 



VIDEO MODULE USER'S 



GUIDE 



Project BEST 
Association for Educational Communications 
andTechnoiogy 
' I I26Sixteenth Street, M.W. 
Washington, D,(^36 . 
(202)466.:i^ 



INTRODUCTION 



Thi jO nltuti vidio tnh guldi icoioinlo ortsints tiM 
curriitt iipin«ncis eir»nni) 'ro« tlx jcnoo) diurics. Thtsi 
pirtoM l^ivt nid dUiC. suDportlvt. or tdnlniuriilvt ^ip^rl^nci <n 
Wichin? ^Itt) co«cyurs. 'hi district .ri thostn thsy in 
ndictlvi of thi lilt, jeo^riphy, pinonml, iiDcrlinci, ind (conoiic 
dUirJity df ichoo} disir'ctj icrojs tfii Unitw Siitu which hJvi oegun 
to uti nlcrQComputiri avir thi put two y»ir{. Ihiy Includit Albany. 
Ohf«; Aroor, )llcMiw: Clnc^umtl, Ohio; Cusmlw, CilKomli: 
FlIrfH Counly, tnd PlUni, ?<ojil»n». 

Tni vidao scduli ^''i dislgnid to 1:1 used in cnlMnq ind mmiss ■ 
Kllyltlis for school 1 >nd COmjnlty groups IhU ir« tntiristld ill 
Idcorooriiin? cawours in iciool jrogrMS. 



Utr viivt.19 tMs mdult thi vtfwir should.' 

• ifflov thit alcraco«Duiirs cm Oi used u tddrtss < ringt o/ 
iflstrucilonil prooltks rfguUrl; tncowitered by scrool 
pirsoflflil. 

• 61 vriri of low tMChrs ind idilnlurtUrs irt using 
KicrocoiDutirs to iddrtsi tnosi prableis. 

• Si ijfiri ii 'hi *.yp( of icttvl'.its <fi«did id support using 
ntcrocofDutiri In thi dissroo*. 

• Fill thi chillingi ind ixcUnint of teichlnq vUh 
■)r,rocoioulirs ind ittingtl.ig to usf thn tncdi to soIvb Uicnlng 
ind liimtng probiMS. 
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USING THIS MODULE WITH 



A VARIETY OF AUDIENCES 



ADMINISTRATORS 

Pre-Viewing 



How is your school sysin using nicroccroutirs to iddriss 
yirtous clitsroot ind tuildlng proDlias? Coi^piri your 
txpirlmcis «tth thosi sho^n in thi noduU, 

How cin /Du issist tiKhirs ind otnirs to nue effective usi 
of intcrocoiputirs In virlou) Instructioiiil sitings? Vltv thi 
w]du)< :o ditimlni viyi you ilg^t icconpllsh iMs. 

list idvlnistritlvi'probliii you in mcountirlng is yog hilo 
oirsons In yourdlsirlci luconiflriti niicrocCToutirs Into Jcnool 
pro^fMs. Identify posslbli solutions to t.iese groblm. 



Post-Viewing 



To whii ixttni aire you ible to ^Un sosiibli soWtions to 
your i^lniitritivi problims? Hm nignt you iipleiint soti of 
thisi solutions! 

Vhjt typis of iOBinlstritlvi support do oersont in your 
district ni«d7 Vtiit stips ni^ht you tiki to provfdi this 
support? 

Vhii problni in building idfllnstntors mcouniring In 
schfdulln)« Invintoryt rtporting, ind eorresoondincif How light 
nicrocoipulirs hilp thni solve tnist prablini? 



PARENTS/COMMUNITY GROUPS 

Pre-Viewing 



How iri tlichers In your (cnool losing nlcroeonoutirs In 
tiiehing! Contrist this «ith th« '^lys In wMcn thi moduli 
dipicts how others in using nlcrocoiputers to !«ich, 

How alqht the nlcrocoioutir bt mi to help studmts with 
honworli or silf tiiCMng? Vhit dois tht wduli suggist? 

Usi ictivitiii thit 1 pirint^volunteir prognin night 
initliti to help 1 sCool us< ilcroconouters to sup^lifflini 
tiichtng. Hote other ims In '^hlcn school volunteers irft 
oroviding l^ilp it you view the »odule, 



Post-Viewing 



'ihit cm you d) to iMist school oirtonnil ineorooritf 
ilcrdconputtrs into :he InitruCti^^rogri^? 



l^iigrit you notlviti othir ptri 
scnodi Incorporitt AlcrocMputers 



'9' 

1 1Tio' 



^ untMPs to hilD your 
To lh» currlwiuitif 



TEACHERS 

Pre-lfiewing 



h M extent hive you Incorporitid Hlcroconouters Into your 
tiicnlng? 

How cin ilcroconputtrs be used to support mttrucilon Insttid 
of becomng 1 suojict of Instruction? Note eximpl^s of teichers 
using ixicros to support Instruction dtplcied In the moduli. 

Vhet perceptions of nt croc outers ire field by the ficuUy 
ind uiff In your buHdingf Use the cHjdule to identify 
ipproiches thit <uld illow thn to broiaen their 
perceptions, 

List the vtrious wiys jnd subjects In whlc.*) you could use 
(ilcrocaiputers In your clissroon, ^pind your list, ifter 
viewing^ by idding Ideis thn cine to you wnlle witching the 
mdule, 



Post-Viewing 



'rihit new uses of nicros hive you discovered? Shire these 
Willi your princlpel, nsource teichers ind others who niy bi 
instrumentil in helping you Impieient those suggestions. 

Discuss with fellow teechers hov nicroccincuters night *ielp 
;he« In the ereis of: pioenrorl, dinning, stucent grouping, 
drill ind pnctice, ind intenctlon ind discussion. 

Hqv flight pireitt volunteers help you Incor^orite 
nicrocQffoutirs Into your teiching? Shire these Idsis witn 
Ooroortite perint/coMunlty leiders, 



CONTENT/CURRICULUM SPECIALISTS 

Pre-Viewing 



^Qw ffltgnt you encourigi teicners to use nicroeciouters in 
their 'jnitructtonii orognns? Identify loo^iicnes oortriyed In 
the ipodule thit ^ould Itelp you lc:onolis^ :Ms itn, 

list the concerns you md your school stiff ^ive is ycu nove 
froi teichlng ibout to tiicning wUI; comoutirs. see if yo^r 
concerns en tne sne ones expressed by others, 

Hiny teichtrj view alcroconouters is instructionil idd-ons 
ruher thin 1 support to instruction. Use the nodule to 
identify eupples of micros is in Instrtictionil support tool. 



Post-Viewing 



'^11 do you see is your role I1 providing suoport to teichers 
is they begin to use ntlcros fo^ instruction^ 

Vhit stiff deveiopient isiues 'ro« your list reniln 
i]nreso)v(d) Diveiop 1 streiegy for resolving these. 



f 



GENERAL DISCUSSION 



< 'urdiirt safv-ifi? A$ you ^i;ch :fii lod'jli coniidir 
♦ '<hic1 )' your ♦n$tructlon»l :»'lerltii$ m oejicsivfi 
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NOTES ON PACKAGING 



in iniioe 33ttid virJcil \\m to fit iijiat j yi* u\m\% 



'c)d IS indl;ned jbovi ^nd on th« doitid boMiontil llii biltnr 
Mt hsldj I l,r cnsette bai. 



Proj'eci BEST 



Fufidlfl) ^or ;nls iitir^il provided by tl^t U.$, Dioutimnt o/ 
Sducaion, Offici q/ Jbririo ind LMrninj TkNIo)Iii, -jndtr i 
contact wtti) thi A(;oclitlon for Educitionj) wmuniculans ind 
iKfinology. \t\ jtiociiticn <itft Apollio Hini^ifMnt Sclincii, Inc. jnd 
^liryl^irt (nnruciloRil UUnmii (Cofttrici No. JDO-ai-MM). 




M UtheBiSXapfKOoch. 



COMPUTER WARES: 
HARD & SOFT 
DECISIONS 



VIDEO MODULE USER'S 
GUIDE 



Project BEST 
Association for Educational Communications 
and Technology 
1 126 Sixteenth Street, MX 
Washington, D.C 20036 
(202)466-: 
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INTRODUCTION 



/hi lO-iinuM Hen toduii thli )u1<]f iccoioinin priiints tht 

MrtQils Hiyf hjij dtrr/., stipportlvt )r i^lnlstriita iipirimct <n 
ttitctin^ ind tylluKlfl) Rirovirt ind loft^iirt. Ihi dUcrlc'.s %tri 
$-^s«i Qtcitiu t^«y jrt ^tftictirt of tht S'.zi, qiD^riDhy. sinonni) 
fioiHinci, ind iconoilc dlvirtUji of sel»oi jittrictt Kross tni (Jnltd 
Sutts «))ich Mvi \)Srt sicrociKputirs ovir *hv V«q ytirs. Ihiy 
inclgdtd: Albiiiy, OMq; Ann AHjor, Klehl^n; ^jDclnnrl, Ohio, 
Cusinlio, Cillfonii; Filrfu bounty. Vlrjlnli; ind ?\m, ^n\m, 

Thi ^loiQ «duli MS disi^Md to Of uitd In triliilii9 jcttvltlis for 
:ht four ludlticts lointlfiii:. ^tM jn:ups nprijint i crass siesion of 
9<rsons «l« jsi ticracoioutrs In school ^r^rim, 



OBJECTIVES 



Af^r vli^'tig IMi wduU :fi iiMr mould: 

^ loaii of tht Jtdslons \m]i^ In ehooiln^ 
njrtfMrt ind soften for scfltiol ileroenouur 

SMjriBS. 

• Ot^iriim (tno thosi :oi^$!on). 

• 3t idIo M nu hirtNirt md toftwiri silietion 
:ic'ii:ni 7isid uoon idefltlfieitlon of niids of 
•tirnfi iitc tho tntini of instrxtlon, 
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USING THIS MODULE WITH ^ VARIETY OF AUDIENCES 



ADMINISTRATORS 



Pre-Viewing 



List SD9I of titf prsolfis you Htvi sucounttrod li nijph^ 
your }tiff {ilict <Ad ivlluiti ^irofiri <nd soften. 'Jitch thi 
fOfljli Ind noti now otMr idilnlstritors h<vi suoporti^ suff In 
this Siifctlon ind iviluitlon prociss. 

Mhit ^n m stips idiinlitritiirs im\i \iU \ti isslst 
stiff in ditinininj ^ tnd vhm to fimlop th«|r o^n 
soften? itips t<l(in 3y otmr idfllnHtntars irt snGwfi in *M 
ioduli. Oitimini thi iitint to «nleh you nten to tiki ictlon 
in thli irii. inr. should thit ictlon ti? 

Do<s your dittrlct hivt critirli for silicttn^ ind tyilgiting 
nirdwirt ind softwirt? Ihi loduii tu^gists fictors to coMldir 
khin conducting iviluitlons <nd ulilng your stiictioni. 



Post-Viewing 



Thf Mduli Indtcitis sivirti sources for f<ndlnq iJftvirs. 
Cnolle your ovn sourci lis*, ind shre it i4i:h ippropriiti 
stiff. 

Oois your district nivt ^uldillnis for ^ir>m niintrinci 
ind rioilr? Consider using socro of thi guilelliii tug^istid 'n 
ihf lodulr 

Is :hi iioduli indlcitis, <iiny tduciton in erfitfng iitilr 
M softwin fiicuges, To vnit ittint is tMs njcPeiing in yjur 
district? '^hit resourcis could ficlHtite thti ic'.ivHy? 



PARENTS/COMMUNITY GROUPS 



Pre-Viewing 



'f^lt rait lignt you p)iy in Jssisting your sc^iool to iilict 
ind iri^uiti nimiri ind sQft^ira? In viiHing tht wdulf you 
win dlscovr how othirs hivi nelpid schools. 

Vhit sourcis in thi sciools usiig now M lociti toftviri lod 
h^rdvifi? Oois >.hi itoduli igggist m Idiis for loeatirg 
idditlonil risourcis vltMn your co:Muntty? 



Post-Viewing 



Thi i«|iortinci of iQulpiont ulntiitinci Is ill'jsintid In thi 
loduir 'Alt riiourcis <r( hiillDit In your coffgnity to 
issMt schools In this Irii?, 



schools dhtlop thilr 
•Hdirs if your coMunlty i 



1 

iholl»» 



mr progrHKi. thiri 
th|t iiDortiii^ 



TEACHERS 



Pre-ViGwing 



'Alt critirli do /ou considir <il4Ctin) ind i^iluiting 
>^irdwirt ind ioftwire? Imn the ;rltirii tu99isttd <n thi 
ioduli itl!;h your own. 

'^0 In your district his tht nsponslbllity for tvuluiting 
ind siliczing Hir^iri md softwiri? 

Vhit itlp do you notd to *M your m diclslons ibout 
nirawiri ind sof^wiri? 

'Alt guldilintj ixlst V nilntilntng md rnilrlng 
tqulOiMnt? Vlfw ttit raudult ind conoDt i Hit of itMS thit 
should U Indudtd (n t cjnprihtitslvt sit of qtt'CtUnei. 



Post- Viewing 



To 'hit !xtint do you ft*) cowfortiblt in crtittn^ your oNti 
softvirt? If diviiooing this ibHIty I) liportint to you, wnit 
luoport Co you ntid froi school or district stiff icnoirsl 

Vhit stios light you m tiM to dcvtloo icdltioml 
coaonmclis in tut irei of softmri/hirdwire siliction md 
•viluitlon? 'Alt resources iri ivillibli '.o help you Uin ton 
itoiit thij flild? 

"ov nignt /ou jsi Di*'tnts, CQiMunlty iinoers jnd livers of 
the priviti sector to help your sc>aol witn softwri nvtlocMnt? 



CONTENT/CURRICULUM SPECIALISTS 



Pre-Viewing 



"my currieuluip nis cm bi luop^rtto tnrofjgn the ust of 
licocmirs, Fht loduli points out tiveril ipplicitlofis. 
Oitenilii if my of thiji m\ iri ipproprlite to /our district 
or currlcului irit, 

yhit 'Oil dots conputir Riming plly in ycur district? Vitcii 
:h< noduli md note tht rjli :hit ;irs sliy in tnosi 
districts. 

^hit is yeur '■Vie In hirdwire/scftwire selection md 
eviiuitionl krt my roles sugcested In the lodule ipproprliti? 



Post-Viewing 



Should the cr^terli used for evi'uiting district or '.eicner 
creited scftvire differ froi^ t)iose used to evilmte comerciil 
softwire? If to, Hot) md why? 

'Alt types sf iddlttonil suooort light ynu prd«ldf ichooii In 
)oft4ire devtloDflient md iviluitlohf 



Tne Kodule paints out thit hirdwire ind softiiire lelectloh 
Ihoiild u ^esed on thoughtful eU^nlng, consld^lon of th| 
needs if itueins, md the Intent of inttruct^Btlhit typti of 
stiff devdsoAin^ ic: hi till |U>iUou pirn t^Bttiehtrs ' 

iiU jiicji dicljljns? y / ' ' 



SCHOOL DISTRICT PROFILES 



OVERVIEW 



As part of its contract with the U.S. Department of Education program^ 
to help state and local education agencies discover how they might use 
new technologies to support basic skills instruction, Project BEST 
visited a number of school districts that had a minimum of two years of 
experience with microcomputers in the schools. The experiences of the 
personnel in the six school districts visited by Project BEST staff have 
been brought together in four videotapes that explore the initial issues 
schools address: 



• Getting S tarted with Technology ~ why educators are turning 
to technology and how they have become interested in it; 

• Learning and Teaching About the Technology — how staff and 
students Isarn to use and becc.me confortable with the 
microcomputer as a tool; 

• Hardware and Software Seler.tion -- considerations in the 
selection process, procedures and evaluation criteria used- 
and ' 

• Teaching with the Technology — classroom applications of 
the technol'jgy in instruction and management. 

Each of these topics is the subject of a 30-minute videotape that 
presents the experiences of personnel in the six school districts visited 
by Project BEST staff. 

The districts visited were Albany, Ohio; Ann Arbor, Michigan; 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Cupertino, California; Fairfax County, Virginia; and 
Plains, Montana. These districts were not ne-^essarily "lighthouse" 
districts. Rather, they re-lected the wide variety of school districts 
in this country in terms of size, wealth, geographic location, urbanicity 
and experience with computers. They offered examples of what could be 
done that might be useful to other districts in similar situations. 

To supplement the videotapes. Project BEST has prepared a profile on 
each of the school districts presented in the videotapes. ' These profiles 
provide additional information about each district. They are not case 
studies in the traditional sense because they make no effort to tell che 
complete story of any of the districts. In-s**::, they provide a snapshot 
of the districts' status in the fall of 1982' regarding applications of 
computers, particularly microcomputers, to 1^n?',ve basic skills 
j'nstruction, classroom management, and schoa)1a#ii1n( strati on. Computer 
science, programming, and centralized data management are not addressed. 
The profiles follow the sequence of the videotapes. Each contains the 
following sections: 



District Summary — a capsule overview of the school district; 



• History — a discussion of why the district became interested 
in microcomputers, how they were initially introduced, and 
milestoniBS in the early planning effort; 

• Learning About Computers — a description of how school ' 
staffs are being prepared to use microcomputers and how students 
are learning about these machines; 

•'• Selection and Use of Hardware and Software — an overview of 
what brands have been purchased and criteria used in their 
selection, procedures followed to evaluate software, and types 
of software used; 

• Computer Applications — a description of some of the ways 
computers are being used to support classroom instruction and 
management; and 

• Soring 1983 Update — a brief review of what has ihappened . 
since the original site visit. 

In addition, each report contains the name and address of an individual 
who may be contacted for further information and a listing of printed 
information about the district's microcomputer plans and programs. 
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SCHOOL DISTRICT COOPERATIVE PROFILES 
INTRODUCTION 



During the 1982-83 academic school year. Project BEST staff members 
visited eight school districts across the United States to examine their 
use of the new information technology, particularly microcomputers, in 
the K-12 levels. The technology experiences of school practitioners in 
six of these eight school districts were documented on videotape. The 
footage was edited into a series of four 30-minute '-^deo modules produced 
by Project BEST to share the technology experiences of these school dis- 
tricts with others. These six school districts are described in detailed 
case studies preceding this page. They 1:?cl'jde Ann Arbor, Michigan; Plains, 
Montana; Fairfax, Virginia; Cupertino, CaiifGrnici; Ar>iny, Ohio; and Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

The remaining two school sites that were visited. Ft. Madison, Iowa 
and Wayne, New Jersey, are illustrative examples of r.he way in which inter- 
mediate agencies are working with several different school districts In their 
vicinity to provide leadership and support for the technology efforts in those 
schools. For the purposes of Project BEST, these intermediate agencies were^ 
not videotaped and included in the video modules because they did not fit the 
pattern of technology use we were exploring—that is, this technology initia- 
tives of individual school districts. Ft. Madison, Iowa and Wayne, New Jersey, 
however, are included here in the school profile section of the Project BEST 
Products User's Guide because both of these sites have many interesting and 
important learning points to offer in terms of inter- and intra-school dis- 
trict cooperation. The following pages contain a brief description of these 
two localities and the cooperative role intermediate agencies are playing 
with individual schools in the application of microcomputers. 
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CUPERTINO UNION SCHOOL DISTRICT 
CUPERTINO, CALIFORNIA 



DISTRICT SUMMARY 



Union school district 
serves six municipalities in 
California's Silicon Valley 

High-tech , middle-income 
community v/1th many aerospace 
and cortiputer-'related industries 



Began introducing microcomputers 
for instruction in 1978 

A combination of Atari and Apple 
computers are used; the district 
has about 300 micros in its 23 
school s 



• Approximately 11,000 studer.cs 
in a K-8 program 



Hi story 

Cupertino, California, is in the heart of the Silicon Valley, where 
many high-tech industries are located; it is the home of the Apple 
Computer Company. In 1977 the company showed the prototype of its Apple 
II microcomputer to Bobby Goodson, a math teacher in the Cupertino Union 
School District, and to William Zachmeier, the Associate Superintendent; 
they became intrigued with its potential. Several months later, when the 
district's initial Title IV-C proposal was rejected by the state, Bobby 
Goodson prepared a second proposal that involved the use of microcomputers 
•for a junior high school math project. The proposal, which requested 
funds for a full-time director, was approved and provided funding for 
Bobby Goodson to spend two years learning and developing a program. Mrs. 
Goodson explains the early focus of her efforts: 

Our program began by putting a few students and a few computers 
together and watching to see what happened. It was my job to watch 
and then say where we could use microcomputers in the school. 

From the beginning the emphasis of the program has been on use of the 
computer to facilitate students' creativity and learning. Programming 
skills have not been emphasized. 

For the first two years Title IV-C funds were used to support Bobby 
Goodson' s position as the Coordinator of Computer Programs. About 35 
microcomputers were purchased in those yaars with Title IV-B funds, as 
well as money from state grants, funds for gifted students, and PTA 
donations. This time was used to learn about microcomputers by attending 
meetings and working with 1b#|ichers and students. Inservice programs w«^^'^ 
offered to train interpreted teachers, thereby increasing the numb(>> of 
personnel available^ to w;yrk with computers. 
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By 1981, district personnel had sufficient experience and expertise 
to develop a plan for a computer literacy program. . The Superintendent 
made a presentation to the School Board requesting funds for a computer 
lab in each of the four junior high schools and for a lab or computer 
cluster in 10 of the 20 elementary schools. Parents, students, and 
teachers supported the proposal and spoke on its behalf. The board 
accepted the recommendation and voted to approve the necessary funds. 

^Community support for a computer literacy program has been strong 
from the beginning: 

Parents were there to start the program in some of our schools. Many 
of our schools got their first computers through a PTA or Home-School 
Club, or other fund drive put on by the parents. In many schools the 
parents have come in and been the aides who have helped the teachers 
get started. (Bobby. Goodson) 

Cupertino's approach is to begin small, experiment, and then develop 
a plan for the, future. A few teachers in the school learn how to use the 
equipment and gain experience with it. Af that point the school is ready 
to submit a plan to the district requesting support for a cluster of seven 
microcomputers. Criteria the proposal must meet include evidence that 
every student will have access to the. equipment , that the equipment will 
not become associated with any sfngle group or subject area, and that 
logistics problems (such as housing, maintenance, and security) have been 
solved. In addition, the proposal must outline how staff will receive 
additional training, who will be responsible for managing the program and 
the equipment, and how software will be acquired and stored. If the plan 
is not fully developed, Mrs. Goodson or another resource teacher will 
work with school personnel to improve the plan. 

Mr. Barnett, the principal of Stevens Creek School, explains the 
process his school went through: 

We sat down and decided some narrow things about computers: one, 
that all children would have access; and two, that we would not have 
shoot-em-ups on them. They would be instructional ly oriented and our 
goal would be to interest children in computers and activities that 
support learning and thinking and also enrich the curriculum. Our 
goal was not to turn out programmers. So we bought one microcomputer, 
and then another, and pretty soon we bought more. Eventually we 
hired an interested parent as our computer aide to help in the school. 

Learning About Computers 
Teacher Training 

Cupertino Union School District offers teachers a variety of avenues 
to learn about technology. Inservice training courses are offered through 
the district's staff development program. School-based staff development 
programs can be requested.to meet the needs of specific schools. A third 
element is laboratory training during the summer, where teachers work by 
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themselves and with students. Finally, the district encourages teachers 
to borrow school microcomputers and work with them at home to become 
comfortable with the equipment. 

Marilyn Miller, the Coordinator of Staff Development, explains that 
the district is committed to a large inservice education program Many 
district teachers have been in the system for a long time and are at the 
top of the salary scale. They have no financial incentive to take 
courses, but the district believes in continuing education as a way to 
improve skills and to inform teachers about changes. To encourage 
teachers to sign up for inservice programs, teachers are given incentives 
such as accruing hours toward a day of release time to attend a 
conference, or to accumulate money to purchase classroom materials not 
provided for in the regular budget. 

Inservice classes are typically held after school hours. Occasional 
Saturday classes are scheduled for activities such as materials 
development that require longer blocks of time. Classes are taught by 
district teachers. In the beginning outside experts were used, but they 
were often too technical in their presentations. 

Training is designed in small, non-threatening modules so that 
teachers can get acquainted with the technology in steps. For example, 
the first classes present background information and vocabulary Classes 
are designed to pique teachers' curiosity and lead them into additional 
short courses. The district offers about 20 different computer-related 
classes in a flow that ?,ioves from computer awareness to software for 
classroom use and on to computer programming. Hands-on experience is an 
important element of the training. 

A Lead Teacher Network has been established to provide additional 
support for teachers. Jenny Better, the Curriculum Coordinator, 
describes , why it was organized and how it functions: 

Most districts give a big workshop and everybody feels very good 
about working with computers. But when you start working with the 
children, different problems come up, the anxiety level rises, and 
frustration sets in. We've found that's when we really need to get 
in and support the teachers. We need key people in each school to 
get together and say, 'Hey, this happened to me, too. It's okay 
This is how I worked it out.' 

So we have organized the Lead Teacher Network. "-One teacher from the 
school represents its program. The group discusses what's happening 
problems, strains, and new things they've done. It's almost like a 
therapy session. 

This network provides a mechanism for sharing experiences across schools. 
Administrator Training ; 

Cupertino provides separate training programs for school principals. 
Bobby Goodson explains that principals' schedules and concerns about 
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appearing uninformed in front of their teachers made them reluctant to 
attend 'classes designed for teachers. The district organized a summer 
vyorkshop for principals in 1981 and has followed up with a sequence of 
morning workshops at regularly scheduled principals* meetings. 

The initial focus of principals' training differs from teacher 
training. 

When Tm talking with teachers, I'm talking about how you're going to 
use the microcomputer in your classroom... The principals are often 
more concerned about the general idea. How do I administer it? What 
are the concerns about computers? What are my responsibilities? How 
is it going to fit into my program? They may not be as concerned 
about hands-on experience initially, but they find out very quickly 
that they want to know more. (Bobby Goodson) 

Recent sessions with principals have begun to explore management and 
administrative uses of computers. 

Computer Literacy for Students 

Cupertino Union School District has developed a K-8 computer literacy 
program. The objectives and content were developed through experiences 
with children in classroom settings and in a summer computer camp. 
District personnel observed the chi Idren ' s work, watched what they could 
do, and then established objectives for the computer literacy program. 

Jenny Better, the Curriculum Coordinator, explains the components of 
the program: 

We broke computer literacy down into computer awareness, computer 
interaction skills, and programming. We determined when each should 
be introduced, at what grades to reinforce the learning, and when to 
extend it to other areas. 

The curriculum for K-6 differs from the junior high school program. 
During the first six grades, computer literacy is infused in the regular 
curriculum for math, language arts, social studies, and science. Children 
begin with LOGO in kindergarten and learn to use it to develop their 
thinking skills. In the upper elementary grades, children are introduced 
to Atari PILOT as a programming language. The junior high school course 
is titled "Computers." It is a one-semester elective in computer literacy 
for .five hours a week that includes the introduction of programming in a 
structured format. All students are encouraged to enroll in the course 
during junior high.^ 

Training Parents 

Parental involvement is an important element of the Cupertino program. 
Parents are encouraged to work with children in the classroom or thej^ 
laboratory. Parents are trained in a 10-hour sequence that begins with 
computer awareness, familiarizes the parents with what computers can do, 
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and explains how they are used in the Cupertino curriculum. Parents can 
then work m the school and attend school-based training programs. Harvey 
Barne.t encourages parent volunteers who have taken the introductory 
course to build their confidence by checking out a computer for the 
weekend and working with it at home. 

Selection and Use of Hardware and Software 

tn h?w^^roi"°'' ^'"^ specifications stated that the machine had 

to have 48K memory and be an Apple or equivalent. The district expected 
to purchase Apples but received a considerably lower bid from the Atari 
Corporation, also for a 48K micro. The ultimate decision was to purchase 

l!?^^-°Inf J"^^"""- The district now has a mix of Apple II Plus and 
Atari 800 machines. 

District personnel believe the mix is advantageous because each 
machine nas something to offer. They like the graphics capability and 
HiLUI program on the Atari microcomputer for creativity and prefer the 
Apple for the variety of software and other applications available 
leacher Sandy Bove maintains that it is important for children to use 
both machines. She says that people have a tendency to prefer the first 
brand they learn to use and believe it is the best. Working with two 
machines reduces the likelihood that children will adopt this attitude. 

Jerry Prizant, the Director of Media Services, explains that the 
district IS now planning to upgrade the equipment for the junior high 
school labs ^o 64K machines. Atari 1200 XLs and Apple He's will be 
purchased; the machines with less memory will be moved J-.o the elementary 
schools. _ Each elementary school will receive one Apple He as part of 
Its configuration of seven microcomputers. 

Every elementary school has decided where to place the microcomputers 
borne schools locate the machines in the classroom; others put them in the 
media center, library, or a computer laboratory. Bobby Goodson explains 
the rationale for this flexibility: 

Each school has a different set of circumstances— the architecture, 
the staff, the children, and the program' are different in some ways. 
So from my position at the district level I cannot say "This is how 
It will best fit your needs..." And with each arrangement we have a 
chance to learn something else about what is possible with this 
equipment. 

At the junior high schools, 16 microcomputers with disk drives are 
located in a computer lab. Fifteen machines are for the students and one 
IS for the teachers. Students are paired two to a machine. The equipment 
IS placed around the sides of the room; tables in the middle of the room 
can be used for class discussions. 

Software selection has become a centralized function because it was 
difficult to control purchasing with the large number of packages coming 
into the market. A district Task Force comprised of the Computer 
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Coordinator, the Director of Media Services, the Curriculum Coordinator, 
and the junior high school Computer Lab Coordinator preview all 
courseware. Items they think may be useful are given to the Lead Teacher 
Network to test in the classroom. If the courseware is considered 
acceptable, it is listed in an inventory of courseware that may be 
purchased. 

The district is developing its own computer literacy materials for the 
elementary school. A preliminary curriculum was designed, tested, and 
revised after classroom experience. A final activities guide that 
outlines objectives and how to achieve them should be available tn the 
fall of 1983. Art Luehrmann and Herbert Peckman's text. Computer 
Literacy, is used in the junior high school program. 

Computer Applications 

Cupertino Union School District is using microcomputers to supplement 
classroom instruction, to support management, and for specialized purposes 
such as computer camp and working with handicapped children. Examples of 
these uses are: 

Classroom Applications 

• Programmable machines and robots, such as Big Trak and Topo, 
are .used with kindergarten children to give them a concrete 
example of how LOGO and programming work. Children determine 
the path they want the machine to take and program it to perform 
accordingly. Harvey Barnett, principal at Stevens Creek 
Elementary School, says using the machines is an experience in 
logical thinking. It shows the children that "when they want to 
solve a problem — getting Topo where they want it to go — they can 
debug the program and with constant work get it to run the way 
they want. And then they feel really good." 

• Oregon Trail and Lemonade are simulation programs used with 
groups of somewhat older children. History and economics classes 
use the simulations as a supplementary study of historical, 
political, and economic situations. Social interaction and peer 
learning are other benefits of these simula^tions. 

• Programming is taught in junior high school through graphics, 
music, and animation. Richard Pugh, the coordinator of ..the 
junior high school program, asserts that "all the programming 
skills one would want to learn can be taught through these 
media. It*s not a highly mathematical approach — that would turn 
a lot of kids off." 

Management Applications 

• At Stevens Creek Elementary School several management 
applications have been found for the microcomputer: 
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— A list of all software in the school has been developed; it 
describes the program, the machine it will run on, and the 
grade level (s) it is appropriate for. 

A list' of all A-V equipment in the school and its location 
has been generated to keep track of the equipment. 

A class list program is available that permits sorting many 
di/feicent ways and speeds generating new class lists for 
the next year, 

A program for the library facilitates tracking of overdue 
books and notifies borrowers when books are overdue. The? 
program has cut a one-to-two-day job down to a 1 1/2 hour 
job. 

• Mr. Barnett at Stevens Creek uses "Personal File System" (PFS) 
to create a file of discipline reports. "Each time a child is 
sent to the office for a problem, my' secretary or I enter the 
information and print out a letter to the parents. This way I 
keep good records and it works really well." 

• Management programs that accompany instructional packages are 
used to track students* progress's. These tools identify who has 

. and who has not attained the educational objectives. Printouts 
can be used to group children with similar needs, to identify 
children who need remediation, and to inform parents about how 
they can help their children. These programs have generated 
parental support because they can see clearly what their 
children are learning and what their problems are, says Jenny 
Better, She asserts that these programs have also sold many 
teachers on using the computers. 

• Teachers have found a program for an electronic grade book 
that is easy to use., It stores grades, permits rapid updating, 
and faci 1 i tates ' reporti ng to parents. Bobby Goodson says "it's 
really a delight." 

Specialized Uses 

• Parent volunteers are working with children who have Down's 
Syndrome. They use computer software to facilitate learning in 
subjects the children are having trouble with. "The computer is 
a great motivator for them," says Janet Van Zoeren, a parent 
volunteer. 

• Down's Syndrome children have difficulty finding the correct 
keys on the keyboard. Ms. Van Zoeren developed cards that cover 
all rows but the one the children are working in to help them 

i focus on the appropriate keys. When the children become more ! 
adept, she removes the card and assists them by telling them 
what row the correct key is in. "This provides another dimension 
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because it helps the children with their language skills— what 
is top, bottom, left, right—that sort of thing." 

• During the summer of 1982 Cupertino ran a computer camp to 

give teachers and children more exposure to computers than was 
possible in a classroom. Mornings' were devoted to computer 
activities in logic and problem solving, and field trips and 
recreational activities were scheduled in the afternoons. Sandy 
Bove worked with the camp. She says, "We wanted to teach 
programming but we did not want to teach a programming 

language We tried to emphasize problem solving and 

creativity. We tried to relate computing to math, art, and 
music." Children were taught LOGO and PILOT. 

Addi tional Information 

For further information about the Cupertino Union School District 
contact: 

Dr. Wil 1 iam Zachmeier 
Acting Superintendent 
Cupertino Union School District 
10301 Vista Drive 
Cupertino, CA 94014 
(408) ,!52-3000 
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DISTRICT SUMMARY 



0 



Suburban area near Detroit 



• Teaching staff of roughly 700 



Chief employers are University 



• Began using mainframe and 



of Michigan, Ann Arbor Public 
Schools, Parke-Davis Pharma- 
ceuticals, Bechtel, small 



terminals in the high school 
math departments years ago. 
Pilot program using micro- 



research firms, and printing 
businesses. 



computers started two years 
ago: now using micros at the 
elementary level for computer 
1 1 teracy 



K-12 enrollment of 14,500 
students, 16 elementary, five 
intermediate, two traditional 
and two alternative high 
schools 



• Over 300 microcomputers-- 
mostly PETs, some Aoples, 
some TRS-80S 



History 



The Ann Arbor Public School System has an extensive district-wide 
computer literacy program. It began on a very small scale as a result 
of the efforts and interests of individuals in various schools. In 
four years the program has grown from one or two microcomputers in. a ' 
few schools to more than 300 ipachines spread throughout the district. 

In 1976, a math teacher at' Community. High School, Ed Hirstein, 
bought his own microcomputer. He held after-school sessions for students 
who were interested in helping him build microcomputers from kits and 
rented out the machines to raise money to build more. Several of the 
units were purchased by the district and placed in the high school math 
departments to complement the computer science courses that used main- 
frame time-sharing terminals. Some members of the teaching staff of the 
Ann Arbor Public Schools expressed an interest in what Ed Hirstein was 
doing. He set up several awareness and training sessions for his fellow 
teachers. It was through these informal sessions that many District staff 
people came to learn about the microcomputer. 

Judy Schmidt is a librarian at Clague Intermediate School. She 
remembers how she was encouraged by a student to attend one of Ed 
Hirstein's training sessions. 
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A library aide had talked to my secretary and said "What 
are you doing this afternoon?" and she ^aid "I don't know," 
. and he said "Why don't you come over to Community because 
Mr. Hirstein, who's the computer teacher there, is going 
to talk about the program we did this summer and it really 
should be interesting." So I stilTJi'dn't know what I was 
going to do, and Mary, my secretary, told me that she was 
going over to Community. And I said "Well, I think 1*11 
go along with you." So we went over and when we got there, 
there were, I think, nine or ten teachers all together in 
this small room, and eight of them were from CI ague. All 
of them had been contacted by the same kid. 

She was impressed by the motivation of this one student who rounded 
up all these teachers for a computer demonstration. It was a hands-on 
session and by the end of the class many teachers were hooked on micro- 
computers. One of them, Schmidt recalls, helped convince her that micros 
were a good learning tool. 

One of the teachers there was kind of notorious, especially 
at that time, for leaving faculty meetings early--if he made 
it at all--and for being a rather negative force in some 
vjays. This particular person stayed 10-15 minutes after the 
session to finish a computer game; it was a question of 
motivation. Anything that motivates a person who's kind of 
turned off is something that I think teachers need to be 
excited about. 

The Clague teachers who attended Ed Hirstein's session were set on 
getting a microcomputer for their school. At the time, the Commodore PETs 
were just coming out on the market. The teachers decided to squeeze . 
mney fro^r. the various school building budgets to buy one. Finding the 
money, as it turned out, was much easier than getting the district's 
permission to spend it. Schmidt sayr: 

They were sticky about it. They weren't sure in what direction 
the system was going. It was our own building money and we 
wanted to spend it the best way we knew how, but they were say- 
ing "Look, we don't know what direction things are going. Texas 
Instruments may be coming out with an inexpensive computer in 
a year or two. We're not sure we want you to get in there, 
and if you do spend your own money and we decide to get 
computers, you may get one less because you're one up on the 
rest of the schools." We decided to go ahead anyway and we 
bought our first PET 

They had good reason, I think, for wanting to slow us down a 
little bit, but my feeling is that when you have people who 
an^ ready, in a building, that's where you have a lot of 
energy and that's where you should, if you've got a small 
cjroup that's ready, let them go ahead because then other 
people will catch that enthusiasm. 
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In 1978, two elementary school principals, Burt Lamkin and Glen Monroe, 
went to a computer conference in Minneapolis co-sponsored by the Minnesota 
chapter of the Association for Educational Data Systems (AEDS) and the 
Minnesota Educational Computing Consortium (MECC). The school district 
could not afford to pay their travel expenses so Lamkin and Monore, both 
of whom have pilots' licenses, flew themselves to Minnesota and took with 
them the media specialists from their schools, Anne Dake and Elaine Kerr. 
What they saw at the conference convinced them that microcomputers were an 
important part of a child*s learning development--even for children in 
elementary school . 

They returned to Ann Arbor with a conviction that microcomputers 
could be used at the elementary level . A parent volunteer who worked in 
the library at Burt Lamkin's school , Thurston Elementary, brought a machine, 
in on loan to the school from her husband's computer firm. For the rest 
of /fthe school year they concentrated on computer awareness for everyone 
in^the building. The following year they bought a micro. Three more 
machines were purchased with the help of grant funds and PTO (parent/ 
teacher organization) money. The parents in the community were eager 
to get a computer program started and weren't willing to wait until the 
central administration sanctioned a district-wide move toward microcomputers. 

At Glen Monroe's school, Lawton Elementary, sixth grade teacher 
Gloria Stein was interested in what Monroe and media specialist Elaine 
Kerr had seen in Minnesota. Stein had been involved with time-sharing on 
a mainframe computer in 1974 and was impressed with the educational 
potential. Time-sharing for an elementary school, however, wasn't practical 
and she had to wait for the advent of the microcomputer. One of Stein's 
former students who had returned to the elementary school to visit told 
her, "You have to get one of these (microcomputers) for Lawton," Principal 
Glen Monroe was supportive of Stein's efforts. It was she who had originally 
sparked his interest in microcomputers and convinced him that the machines 
were instructional tools capable of motivating students far more than any 
other instructional aid. 

Because of the strong interest demonstrated by Monroe and Lamkin, the 
District decided to pilct test microcomputers in their two elementary 
schools. They were each given a Comn^odore PET in 1978. 

When the microcomputer came to Lawton, Gloria Stein was the only 
teacher who wasn't afraid to use it. She brought it into the classroom 
and discovered many applications for computer literacy, drill and practice, 
and enrichment. As more machines came into the school, other teachers' 
curiosity overcame their fears and with Stein's help they began using 
the micros in their classrooms. By this time. Stein had become proficient 
in software development and general trouble-shootinc . She wrote programs 
for them to use and de-bugged existing programs. She realized that *a 
user's guide was needed for teachers in the district. She suggested 
one be written. 
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The teachers were t-^uly Intimidated by the machine. We gave 
inservice training but teachers did not want to learn how to 
•use the computer with somebody looking over their shoulder. 
Dr. Billings, who is the head of the Instructional Media 
Center, came over one day and I said, '"Somebody should write a 
very simple, rather humorous user's guide so that teachers 
could take it home with the PET. Nobody is bothering you; 
you're all alone. Nobody's watching you.*' and Dr. Billings 
said 'When will you have it ready?" Well, it was ready by 
Christmas, ind it did work. Teachers did take it home and 
haci a very simple guide. They became pleased and at that 
point we literally had hijackings of computers in the hallways. 

At Thurston, media specialist Anne Dake worked with students during 
their library period and with teachers after school. She also worked 
with Judy Schmidt at Clague Intermediate School designing library- 
related computer activities for students. 

At the end of the two-year pilot period, the central administration 
decided to launch a district-wide computer literacy curriculum and pro- 
vide inservice to elementary teachers. Microcomputers and software 
wouU he purchased and would become the responsibility of the media 
specialists in the K-8 buildings. At the secondary level, a precedent 
had been^^et ^that would be followed for microcomputers. The math 
department had responsibility for computers used in high school. As 
a result, the computer literacy program would be contained in the math 
curriculum and math teachers would be responsible for integrating micros 
into their lesson plans. One teacher in the math department was desig- 
jialeil Computer CoDrtiiiiator and given one free petMud per cluy to attend 
to computer-related activities. 

Teaching About Computers 

Teacher Training 

The district designed a training model for elementary teachers that 
involved giving schools equipment in exchange for school personnel 
voluntarily attending inservice training. Dr. Rollie Billings, Director 
of the Instructional Materials Center (IMC), explains the training 
process. 

The design we use in our elementary schools is that any three 
individuals working in the building--it could be the principal, 
teachers, custodians, secretarieS"-any adult can go through 
a training module of approximately 12 hours. At the end of 
the module they take a competency test. If they pass the 
test, they get a point. And for every three points your 
building getSf you can have a microcomputer. That really 
solves the aistribution problem. It really puts pressure 
where it should be. 
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Teacher interest determines the amount of capability of using 
technology in your school. I think that the clue is that 
vften you go to distribute funds across a relatively large 
district, there's never really enough money to make the 
distribution effective unless you put the pressure back at 
the building level. That's what the staff training model 
does. It says 'All you have to worry about is training your 
staff and we'll supply as much hardware as you need.' That's 
a very good motivation factor because here were only four 
or five schools that started out, and dll of a sudden those 
schools had all the computers. Other schools then caught 
onto it. You don't have to worry about funding the total 
program at one time. 

Training of the elementary teaching staff is the responsibility of 
Math Coordinator Marie Vitale. She and other teacher trainers hold in- 
service sessions after school from 4:30 to 7:30 p.m. or 7:30 to 10:30 
r^.iii. They begin with hands-on training in how to load, run, and save 
a program. The program is poorly written deliberately so that teachers 
learn how to change a program to fit their needs in the classroom. To 
date, nearly 500 elementary teachers have been trained. Teachers already 
familiar with computers simply need to pass the test given by the district 
to earn a point for their building--they needn't go through the training 
module. Though the bulk of the training emphasizes computer literacy, 
programming is taught so that teachers can al ter* programs to meet their 
needs. A 2:1 ratio of teachers to computers is maintained and the 
trainers try to avoid associating computers with math. Marie Vitale 
explains why inservice has been restricted to the elementary school 
teachers. 

Computers were used at the sec idary level for about the last 
10 years. At the secondary level it started as computer 
mathematics for grades 7-12, and so computer programming is 
part of every mathematics course. Now it's beginning to branch 
out into other subject areas, using it for instructional 
purposes. Now in the elementary schools we are using the 
computers as an instructional tool. 

Faculty members who go through the district training module or pass 
the competency test can become, certi fied teacher trainers who can, in 
turn, hold inservice sessions of their own. Obtaining this designation 
provides an added incentive for teachers to complete the di strict ^n-- 
service program. 

At the elementary le'el, training for media specialists was mandatory. 
The district also trained teachers before giving them equipment. Whereas 
the junior high schools had been given three micros each and told to use 
them before training was completed, the elementary school staff was fu1 ij 
trained before any curriculum guick nnes were set. 
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Computer Literacy for Students 



Computer literacy was first introduced into the curriculum at the 
junior high schools and was taught as a separate course. At the high school 
level, computers were traditionally used only for computer science courses. 
Now microcomputers are being infused into some aspect of all high school 
math courses. Though students are exposed to programming not all students 
will become programmers. Micros are also used in the science program for 
simulations. 

A committee was formed to examine curriculum issues at the elementary 
level, but Marie Vitale notes, "the biggest problem we have come up against 
is that the curriculum has not kept up with the training." The curriculum 
for grades K-6 is currently being revised and implemented. As a result, 
the seventh and eighth grade computer literacy unit had to be restructured 
as more and more students coming to junior high school had some experience 
with computers. The unit was recently updated to serve as a link between 
a progressive introductory program at the elementary level and an in- 
depth advanced curriculum involving programming at the high school level. 

The elementary computer literacy curriculum starts in kindergarten and 
progresses through the sixth grade focusing on basic familiarity and comfort 
with the machine. Teachers achieve this objective in different ways. At 
Thurston Elementary School, Anne Dake holds many a computer awareness class 
in her library. 

With the first graders, my main objective is to make them 
comfortable with loading programs into the computer. We 
spend time learning where computers are used in our world. 
Many of their parents are involved in the computer pro- 
fession so there's a lot of interest in the community. 
We also read stories about computers and talk a little 
bit about how they work. 

With fifth graders the unit is a little bit more detailed. 
We talk about the history of computers, how computers work. 
I open one of the computers to show them the inside-- 
they're amazed, as much amazed as I was, I think. They 
also learn how to load programs and we talt about how to 
write some programs for the computer. We'll build a^ 
rocket and fly it across the screen or something like'^that. 

Dake uses programmable toys and games with her students to introduce 
them to the concept of programming. She gives them exercises to do on 
the Speak 'N Spell and Speak 'N Math machines, or has them work with 
Big Trak, a programmable toy tank. 

Administrators and Support Staff 

Ann Arbor Public Schools have used a mainframe computer to support 
administration since 1973. Although it was designed to serve all the needs 
of both administrators and their secretaries, the computer was "down" 
often enough that staff avoided using it. District administrators found 
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it difficult to justify the purchase of microcomputers when they already 
had a computer that was capable of doing the job. Deputy Superintendent 
Wiley Brownlee explains the reasoning behind the move to micros: 

The mainframe, we found out, even though it had a word 
processing program— and it was good— it was down so much. 
A secretary would say "Okay, I want to put on the 
attendance records or I want to put on some data for a 
report, and I've got this letter to do and Tm going to 
do that at 10:30," and she goes over at 10:30 and the 
darn thing' s down. 

Convincing support staff to use micros was not an easy task. Several 
administrators were either computer buffs or had learned about micros on 
their own. Some were able to coax secretaries into using the machines, 
but a system-wide mandatory switchover would have brought massive 
resistance. Brownlee describes his approach: 

There was resistance from the secretarial staff. There was 
a fear there, of. "Is this going to replace our jobs?" or 
"If this is a skill you want me to learn, then you train 
me." Well, to change the whole system is great to play 
with on paper, but it's very hard to pull off. It*s the 
incremental change you have more success with--little steps. 

What I did was learn a couple of programs myself— we have 
an Apple II— learned word processing and learned Visicalc. 
I went around to secretaries and clerical staff that were 
generating these reports by hand. It always was a lot of 
labor. I took that as an opportunity to say "I can show 
you how to generate that report." Not "I'm going to teach 
you how to use the microcomputer" but "I can show you how 
to generate that report in an hour or so and it will come 
every month and all you've got to do is add in the changes." 
I did that with two or three people and that was it. After 
that they were asking "Why can*t you get us a course?" 

. Most of the administrative records and reports are now maintained 
or generated by microcomputer. 

Selection of Hardware and Software 

Like many large school districts, Ann Arbor has an approved list of 
hardware for its schools. When purchasing equipment, personnel are 
restricted to the approved brands. This requirement also applies to 
purchases by PTOs. If a school PTO wishes to use its funds to purchase, 
for example, a printer., terminal or disk drive, it must go through district 
channels to do so. This approach is advantageous to both the district 
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and the PTO. The district has control over the kind of hardware its 
schools are usinv, and t\ ^^TO gets the equipment at a discount. P'^* 
Billings explains the hardv.are selection process. 

In the hardware field one of the unique things is the tremendous 
amount of new types of hardware. Every week there's something 
new. What you really have to decide, if you're going into it, 
is to make sure you buy enough equipment so that you have a 
standard. Otherwise, what you do is buy pieces of equipment, 
and if you don't do it rapidly enough, you have everything 
out of phase. You have a Phase I computer and a Phase II and 
they don't always interact. We looked at an inexpensive 
piece of equipment where wfj could multiply fast across the 
district, introduce the concept, and have all the various 
pieces of equipment be compatible. 

This approach ensures consistency in the various school buildings, so 
that as students progress through the system, they are familiar with the 
equipment and have to learn only new skills and concepts. Billings notes 
that the consistent equipment also helps students who change schools in 
the middle of the school year. 

Approved equipment for the district includes Commodore PETs in the 
elementary school buildings, PETs and Apples in the junior high schools, 
and PETs and Apples, and TRS-BOs in the high schools. In the elementary 
school, micros are put on carts so that they may be rolled in ^nd out of 
classrooms and the library. 

Most elementary schools use cassettes rather than disj^drives because 
of cost. Anne Dake explains why and how the .cassettes are used. 

We use cassettes exclusively here at school. I have a disk at home., 
and they're certainly much faster, but the disks are also very 
tender. We have found first of all that the machine itself 
is very expensive and that's the reason we don't have one. 
The cassettes are virtually indestructible. We have had no 
damage whatsoever and have been working with them for four^ 
years now. The children recognize what the cassette looks 
like and are more comfortable with it. 

We have done one thing with the ca'sTette that really speeds 
up the loading time--record one program on each tape. It 
is either recorded twice on one side or on both sides of 
'^th'e tape so that the kids can just load in whatever is 
-first. They don't have to look through several things to 
get to the program they're looking for. 

The upper grade levels use both cassettes and disk drives 
and have labs as well as portable units. 
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Maintenance of the hardware is handled in-house, ^^ving t^^a distri.ct 
money and ensuring that Ann Arbor teachers are never without a frncfO- 
computer. There is a complete maintenance department in the Instructional 
Materia*^ Ceno^^ with a serviceman on call. If a teacher has a problem 
with a machine, the servicei an takes a new micro to the teacher in case 
he can't repair the problem on the spot. 

During the summer and over holidays, the district encourages teachers 
to take the machines home with them. This gives the staff an opportunity 
to become familiar with the microcomputer in their homes at their leisure. 
It is also a security measure for the district. With several hundred 
microcomputers spread out in homes across town, the risk of theft or 
vandalism is much lower. 

Software is stored centrally through the IMC. The district buys 
hundreds of programs to be pilot tested in the classrooms. A full-time 
media specialist at the IMC is responsible for purchasing software and 
getting it pilot tested in at least three classrooms. Both teachers and 
students write reviews on the programs, and teachers are asked to recommend 
software. The district then purchases those programs that meet its needs 
and includes them in its catalog of software that goes to all staff. 
Teachers are encouraged to purchase from the district programs they need 
for their buildings. 

Teams of people write software for the district. They also alter 
programs for teachers. Some software, for example, is too violent for 
younger children, teachers feel . These programs can be changed to fit 
a teacher's needs better. Many teachers write or alter their cvin programs. 
Anne Dake and Judy Schmidt, for instance, both have microcomputers at 
home and spent the last summer vacation sending floppy disks to each other 
in the mail to work on new programs. 

Computer Applications 

At Thurston Elementary, students. in the fifth and sixth grades can 
become "computer tutors" for younger children. These tutors are selected 
by their classroom teachers and work directly with the teachers of 
younger students. Anne Dake explains the duties and responsibilities 
of a computer tutor. 

They work with a first grade or kindergarten class and they 
work directly with the classroom teacher. They come to get 
the computers here in the computer center. All our computers 
are on rolling carts. They get the program that the teacher 
has recommended and take the equipment to the classroom, plug 
it in, load the programs, and work directly with the younger 
kids. It relieves the teacher of having to repeatedly walk 
over and get the programs started again. Plus, it's a very 
special boost for the older students because they're really 
showing off their skills. 
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At Lawton Elementary, Gloria Stein had tried to find a place where 
the computer wouldn't fit into the curriculum. She felt sure that it 
would not be effective in kindergarten. In working with four kinder- 
garten students, however^^ she discovered still more applications. One 
of the children was learrifng disabled and respx^iided very well to the 
machine. Another child spoke no English and the microcomputer not only 
provided him with a vehicle through which to learn tte language, but 
also provided him with a reason to communicate with his classmates. 
Stein was convinced, but the teachers pointed out that there was no soft- 
ware to support using the micros in these programs. Stein got together 
with the special education teacher and the mus ' teacher and began 
writing programs. They now have a well-develv ogram using the micro 

for students* with learning disabilities and with the many students who 
come to Lawton without, knowing English. 

Stein particularly likes using the microcomputer for drill and practice 
"You do not degrade the computer by using it for drill and practice," she 
says. It frees up that time a teacher would otherwise spend reinforcing 
skills that a computer can attend to patiently and effectively. Students, 
Stein explains, sometimes worry more about being reprimanded by the micro- 
computer than by the teacher. 

There have been many cases where the children wo'uld feel that 
what they have to learn is a drag. Spelling is a drag. Grammar 
certainly has to be one of the biggest drags for children in 
elementary school. Yet if they work with the computer it 
isn't. They truly do not want that computer to tell them they 
are incorrect. By the sixth grade, they truly do not care if 
the teacher tells them they are incorrect. Now, not to use 
that motivating force, I think, is ridiculous. 

Stein uses LOGO with her classes; some fifth and sixth graders are 
already programming. The computers are phased into nearly every subject 
area, and students are often assigned homework using the computers because 
many children have them at home. Those who don't have access at home use 
the machines at school during library or class time. 

Judy Sv^hmidt at Clague Intermediate School designs exercises for 
students to work in the library. They are called option sheets and combine 
different riisources in the library to make up a multi-media exercise using 
print, visual, and audio materials in conjunction with a microcomputer. 

We have a variety of activities that are connected with something that 
teachers are teaching in class. We use dictionaries, the thesaurus, the 
Reader's Guide , and a host of reference books, regular books, and magazines. 
Just as with everything else, we work the computer into it. For instance, 
we had one lesson on war and American history. We had the kids take an- 
almanac that shows the casualty figures and they go to the computer rootn,., - 
and load a program called BAR, which creates bar graphs, and they feeO" 
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those figures into the computer, run the program, and they can see how 
the casual ities in Viet Nam compare with casualties in the American 
Revolution. 

At the high school level, microcomputers are used primarily in labs 
in conjunction with work associated with the science and math departments! 
Don Newsted, a math teacher and the Computer Coordinator at Huron High 
School, explains the differences between the mainframe previously used 
in the high school and the microcomputer. 

The mainframe computer was an excellent tool to teach 
mathematics, but it had its limitations because if you 
were going to use it ^n the classroom you had to have 
telephone lines in the classroom. We installed telephone 
lines in six classrooms but there was no color and the 
terminals that typed out the answers were very slow, 
liut the iiricrocomputer added a new diniension--the 
flexibility that you can ir.ove it anywhere in the building. 
You can plug it into any circuit and you can have color on 
the screen to illustrate some of the concepts. 

As Computer Coordinator, Newsted purchases al 1 the hardware and soft- 
ware for his building, does some of the teacher training, keeps track of 
the software, and has other computer-related duties. He began this 
assignment four years ago on a volunteer basis. He has now been given 
one free class period a day to attend to these responsibilities. Now 
that teachers in other departments are starting to become interested in 
using microcomputers, Newsted is swamped with work. 

The Science Department uses simulation programs with its students, 
but has relatively few computers. Because of the high ratio of students 
to computers in both the math and science departments, many activities with 
the micro are limited to after-class exercises using drill and practice. 
The tutorial nature of the software does not lend itself to whole-class ' 
instruction with a microcomputer. 



Additional Information 

For further information about, the Ann Arbor Public School System 
contact : 

Dr. Roll and Billings 
Director of Media Services 
Ann Arbor Public Schools 
2555 South State Street 
Ann Arbor, MI 48103 
(313) 994-2214 
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PLAINS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
PLAINS, MONTANA 



DISTRICT SUMMARY 

Small rural mountain community; • Small school district 
population 1100; located 80 with a K-12 enrollment of 

miles from Missoula, Montana 564; elementary and high 

schools share one building 

Logging is primary industry; 

currently experiencing nearly • Started in computers two 
30% unemployment years ago with Radio Shack 

Model III microcomputers; 
Teaching staff of 36 currently owns 13 machines 



Hi story 

In the summer of 1981, Bob Briggs, a high school science teacher in 
Plains, Montana, attended a class given by the National Science 
Foundation through the Office of Public Instruction. It was offered to 
math and science teachers who were using computers in the classroom. 
Though he had no prior experience in computing, he spent three weeks 
learning to work a microcomputer. He was not pleased, however, with what 
he saw happening In the class. Mr. Briggs recalls: 

I was watching everybody else, and it didn't take long to see 
that something was wrong. They weren't accomplishing anything. 
I was seeing a lot of people playing on computers, but they 
weren t being used very well. 

He decided that he would have to learn some practical applications on 
his own. Al Chery, the principal of the high school' where Bob Briggs 
teaches, roomed with him that summer while taking other courses at the 
university. For the remainder of the three-week course, the two stayed 
up late every night working on a microcomputer t.hat Briggs had borrowed 
from a student in Plains. Briggs notes: 

By the time the course finished,, they had taught us a 
considerable amount. We were beginning to get some ideas and 
had some plans, and we decided that we needed to get computers 
in our school. We were cheating the kids. They weren't going 
to be as prepared as they could be. They were going to meet 
computers as soon as they graduated, and they weren't going to 
know what they were. 

When they returned to Plains, Briggs and Chery looked for a way to 
bring" some hardware into the district. With nearly 30 percent 
unemploymeiit In Plains, they did not feel they could request an increase 
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in the school budget. After meeting with the school board and other 
interested community members, however, they realized that computer 
literacy was a definite priority in Plains. With the consent and 
encouragement of Superintendent Jim Foster, the two launched a school-wide 
effort to submit a proposal for Title IV funds in September 1981— the 
last year for competitive grants in educational development. 

The Plains school staff had never before written a grant proposal. 
Sensing the importance of a successful effort, Superintendent Foster sent 
Bob Briggs and Al Chery to the grants office at the state capitol to find 
out how to write a Title IV proposal. It became a school project 
involving teachers and secretaries from all departments. Briggs 
remembers, "Everyone went over it with a fine-toothed comb until we 
thought it was perfect." The grants office said that it was one of the 
best proposals they had ever read and awarded Plains $13,000 for the 
purchase of microcomputers. 

Teaching About Computers 

Teacher Training 

"All of r's," Briggs recalls, "started out from ground zero. We had 
some ideas aoout what we wanted to do with computers, but we really 0 
didn't know anything about computers at all." By the time the equipment 
arrived in April 1981, it was too late to do anything with the students 
so the school focused on teachers who would be using the microcomputers 
in the fall. That spring and summer, the teachers took the machines home 
and started working with them. 

The district got in touch with Radio Shack in Spokane, Washington, 
.'and requested a formal course for school personnel. The company 
responded and brought 15 computers for a two-day intensive workshop for 
anyone who was Interested. Thereafter, Briggs conducted inservice 
sessions for teachers as well as adult education classes for teachers and 
community members. 

Although he was unsure about his ability to teach an adult education 
class, the residents insisted. Briggs recalls: 

I didn't know if I was ready or not, but I said 'Okay, we'll try 
one.' It wasn't that bad at all, matter of fact, it was pretty 
simple. 

It was a great success. As soon as one session ended, people lined up to 
register for the next one; and the demand was still heavy at the end of 
the school year. Evening classes are currently held several times a 
month for parents and teachers. Teachers from Plains High School take 
turns teaching these community education classes. 



Computer Literacy for Students 

Computer literacy is limited to the math, science, and business 
departments at Plains High School. Briggs explains the early development 
of the student program: y = >. 

We wanted to use the computer as an instructional tool of some sort. 

L i3'u ^^'^^^ ""^"^ enrichment and remediation, 

and it could be used for various approaches to teaching. That was 
what we put into our grant We could have 

gone on a whole-school basis, but we didn't have money or equipment 
for that. So we decided we'd concentrate on math, science, and 
business, and we decided to make the approach different in each field. 

The math approach was to put some machines in the back of the 
classroom to^be used for enrichment and remediation. The class would be 
taught normally, but if students finished class assignments, they could 
use the microcomputers for enrichment. Students having problems with the 
material could use the microcomputers for remediation. In the business 
department, the microcomputers were integrated into the curriculum Word 
processing and accounting programs were part of the class requirements 
because students would encounter computerized office systems in the 
business world.. The science department was faced with the dilemma of how 
to teach many students with only a few microcomputers. The district 
patterned the science classes after a monitor system they had seen at a 
university. They devised a model whereby two monUors were suspended, one 
on either side of the classroom, and one microcomputer was placed at the 
front of the room so that all students could participate and see what 
appeared on the screen. This arrangement permitted whole-class 
instruction with only one microcomputer. 

Progra.mm1ng is taught also. Students must complete courses in typinq 
and algeDra before they may enroll in a programming course. Teachers are 
encouraged by what they see happeni-ng to students learning programminq 
sk .lls. Briggs notes, "We don't expect our kids to become programmers 
but we want thern to learn to control the machine. We want them to feel 
comfortable with the machine, to be able to use it." ,In teaching forma-1 
classes,. teachers discovered that students who learned programming on 
their own learned more quickly and progressed more rapidly than students 
in a structured class. Students in the structured classes, they found 
tended to limit themselves to the framework of the-lesson plan. This 
affected the way the courses were taught. "Now," Briggs says, "we teach 
the words of the language. We teach what they can do rather than how to 
use It; and as a consequence, the kids u5e the commands in all k^nds of 
unique ways." 

Selection and Use of Hardware and Software 

"When we first decided to select equipment," Briggs recalls "we 
wanted some.thing as similar as we could afford to the machine that [the 
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students] were going to find out in the business world." At the time, no 
color or graphics capabilities were necessary. Students also needed a 
machine that could support a variety of software. The district finally 
settled on the Radio Shack Model III jr.lcrccomputer . It seemed to meet 
all the requi ren^onts at the time of purchase — price, business approach, 
software support, and ease of maintenance. Briggs is quick to point out,' 
however, that '*if we had to do that again, now, no telling what we would 
come up with. A lot of those things have changed." 

Software has always been a problem for the school district. 
Commercial programs, they discovered, just weren^t adequate. Personnel 
attended computer conferences and subscribed to numerous magazines, 
searching for ^!fuality courseware. Ultimately, they turned to their own 
students for help. The first area they concentra^-ed on was administrative 
programs. A microcomputer had been purchased for the District Clerk's 
office for payroll, inventory, and other kinds of record maintenance. 
Because commercial programs did not fit the district's needs well, they 
enlisted the help of several students. District Clerk Jo Hanson recalls: 

The students worked at the school that summer. They were able 
to use equipment and facilities. In exchange they sold us the 
programs at a discount. The programs are the property of the 
students. They have made them available to other schools in the 
stats at a fee. The money all goes to the students. 

The students then went on to build classroom programs. Any teacher 
using microcomputers can request a program to complement the lesson plan. 
Students work closely with the teacher to design a tailor-made computer 
program that suits the teacher's needs. Frequently the student/teacher 
roles are reversed and the student becomes the teacher. This has brought 
teachers and studentscloser and given teachers a new appreciation for 
the talents of their pupils. Elementary school librarian John Meckler 
notes, "It made me more aware of what a high school student can do and it 
got us on an equal level. I like that idea. I think I can learn from 
them just as much as they can learn from me." 

The school now has a computer sovtware committee dedicated to 
producing programs for all Plains teachers. Computer Coordinator Briggs, 
who oversees the software development process, says: 

The committee itr^ formed on a need basis for the people who want 
the software. If somebody wants a program that's going to do 
something In particular that they can't find anywhere else, they 
come to m| and say, *I need some software.' That teacher 
automatically becomes part of the committee. He or she will 
have the Mnal say as to whether that program does what he or 
she wants.':. J' th^eQ^^look at the program and see 1f we can build 
something. . .and if I think we can , then I find some students or 
other, teachers or whoever we think we're going to need as 
( resources. 

The students do most of the writing themselves, with guidelines from 
the teacher who will be using the program. Most of the software in the 
district is generated this way, although some commercial programs have 
been ordered through the many journals to which the district subscribes. 
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Computer Applica tions 



Although the elementary school librarian uses a microcomputer to 
maintain the card catalog, most of the interest in Plain's computer 
program remains in the high school. Because the high school and 
elementary school share the same building, interest is likely to spread. 
It may be some time, however, before the curiosity reaches the 
intermediate school a few hundred yards away. 

Classroom use of microcomputers varies from department to department. 
In math, micros are used primarily for enrichment and remediation and 
supplement the basic lesson plan. In the ninth grade, math students are 
introduced to microcomputers through a programmable calculator. Math 
teacher Barbara Morris useS:the microcomputer to complement her Algebra 
II class. In the business department, the machines are used for word 
processing and accounting, and are integrated into the curriculum. The 
science classes use a dual monitor system and one microcomputer for whole 
class instruction. Briggs explains his reason for using this method: 

I'm a science teacher and I like to teach using a lot of 
discussion, a lot of interplay among students. When you put a 
student on a computer, hvi answers the computer and he may be 
serious or may not be serious. What he gets out of the machine 
is not uiuch more than what he puts into it. But if you have a 
knowledgeable class, and you have a lot of discussion and input, 
and you discuss all the options before you do them on a class 
basis, you can get a lot of input ,from the students. You can 
look at a graph and you can watch it being built across the 
screen, and you can discuss it as it develops. A student isn't 
going to discuss that with himself. 

Designing the circuitry for the monitor system was a bigger job thar. 
anticipated. Briggs Had seen such a monitor system used at a university 
and decided it was a cheap and effective way to use microcomputers in the 
classroom. He recalls: 

We ran into some problems very quickly because the computer that 
we had decided to use wouldn't do it. We called the people who 
manufactured the computer and asked them about it and they could 
not help. They would not help. We were kind of stymied. We 
didn't know what to do. I wasn't ready to give up. I had enough 
of a background in electronics to know that one of these machines 
could be hooked up to more than one television set. I finally 
got upset, and went down to Mr. Foster, the Superintendent, and 
said 'I want to make a long distance phone call and I want to go 
to the top man.' As I remember, he made the first phone call. 
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got somebody, and said, * Listen, \^e're doing some things 
and we want some cooperatioi^ , and none of your people are 
giving it to us.* This was a biy guy we finally got hold 
of, one of the vice-presidents, and he apologized all over 
himself and said that he would check on it and see to it 
that we got some help. Within two hours the phone started 
ringing and it didn*t quit for two days. They couldn't do 
enough to help us once it came from the top rather than the 
bottO'ii. 

Spring 1983 Update 

Additional experience has reaffirmed some of the concepts 
underlying the Plains computer program. The district -s typing and 
algebra prerequisites to the high school computer program were 
instituted to limit demand on a small number of micros, but the 
policy hii% proviMt bufu;rii:lal \\\ oLliur ways albo. SLudufit alLlLudub 
toward math and business offerings seem to be improving and math 
scores on achievement tests have increased. Although it is too soon 
to claim that these trends are caused by the microcomputer, there 
appears to be a rel dt ionship. The compijitev^ program wa.s integrated 
into existing disciplines in Plains; district personnel believe this 
approach f aci 1 i titated the growth of students, teachers, and the 
curriculum. 

Plains received a V/C 20 microcomputer for placing first in a 
computer conference. The machine operates through a hook-up with a 
standard television set. The district has elected to use thi s 
machine as a loaner to students who may take it home and use it with 
their families. This approach has brought more of the adults in the 
community in contact with the schools and with computers. The 
district is now considering starting a loan program for .5^oftware as 
wel 1 .• ' 

The computer program 1s expanding in the district. The library 
program has grown and was featured in a national professional 
publication. The di strict has . been named as a pilot school for a 
two-year study of computers in guidance counseling and career 
education. Special education students will receive instruction on 
Commodore 64 computers. There are plans to launch a computer 
assisted instructional program for grades one through five 1n the 
1983-84 school year. New equipment is being purchased, primarily 
Texas Instruments 99-4A computers. 

Because the program is constantly evolving and the industry is 
changing rapidly. Plains has decided to establish a permanent review 
committee for the computer program. The committee is currently 
considering these questions: 

1, What innovations are likely in hardware and software? 



2. 



What impact will introducing microcomputers in the 
elementary grades have on high school requirements and 
knowledge? 



3. Are the program's goals and principles current and 
educationally valid? 

Addi tional Information 

For additional information about microcomputers in the Plains 
Public Schools, contact: 

Bob Briggs 

Plains Public Schools 
School Di.itrict No. 1 
Box 549 

Plains, MT 59859 
(406) 826-3666 
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ALEXANDER LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICT 
ALBANY, OHIO 



DISTRICT SUMMARY 



• Rural Appalachian district 
eight miles from Athens, Ohio 



• Teaching staff of 102 



• Chief employer is Ohio 
University 



• Started in 1980 with an 
Apple II Plus, currently 
has 17 microcomputers of 
various brands ' 



Small, far-reaching school 
district with a K-12 
enrol Iment of 1,680 



Hi story 



The Alexander Local School District in Albany, Ohio, is nestled in 
rural Appalachia. It is a consolidated school district serving small 
low-income communities. 

Three years ago, Ms. Susan Holzaepfel wrote a Title IV-C grant to 
bring computer awareness into the district. She was a teacher of gifted 
and ta ented children and was interested in computer-assisted instruction 
as we 1 as computer literacy. The grant was funded for the 1980-81 
school year and the Albany Elementary School received an Apple 11+ 
microcomputer. 

Parents and teachers greeted this new addition with caution 
Microcomputers were associated with video games and arcades. Some 
parents objected to the fact that only gifted and talented students would 
be exposed to the microcomputer; others considered it a waste of mon°y 
In general, it seemed like a bad idea and served only to further strain ' 
the relationship between the school district and the community A rift 
had occurred in 1979 when teachers went on strike. 

Despite these negative feelings, the district was convinced that ' 
microcomputers were an important part of the curriculum. Gradually, the 
community was also able to view the use of micros as a positive 
experience. The arrival of a new superintendent and the help of a 
regional education service agency served as important catalysts to sway 
the community and to ease staff anxiety about technology. Superintendent 
Yeagley had a-background in computing and an interest in the new 
microcomputers on the market. Occasionally, he brought the school's 
microcomputer into his office, sharing ideas with staff on ways to use 
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it. Dr. Robert Weinfurtner was the Executive Director of Southeastern 
Ohio Vocational Education Cooperative (SEOVEC), a regional education 
service agency. He was using a regionally-sponsored minicomputer for 
local school administrative services and reports. SEOVEC offered 
inservice training for administrators in the district. Administrators 
became more comfortable with the idea of microcomputers and passed the 
notion on to the staff. When Ohio University in nearby Athens, Ohio, 
offered a free training program in computer literacy. Dr. June Slobodian, 
the Assistant Superintendent, was de-signated to attend the session. 
Slowly, the staff at the Alexander Local School District was beginning to 
understand the microcomputer and what it could do for students. 

In 1980, members of the staff and the community "^jniT'l a Cotnmunity 
Education Committee. This committee developed a proposal v^r a Basic 
Skills grant. These funds allowed teachers, administrators, and parents 
to work together to improve basic language skills arid to "improve 
consumer economic concepts through application of principles of the 
marketplace.*' Once a week in the evening, parents and their children met 
together to learn how to be knowledgeable, discriminating consumers. The 
district learned that by bringing together groups of parents and children, 
they could establish "a bridge to bond, together their educational and 
personal goals as they worked cooperatively to gather the skills and 
knowledge necessary to, be literate in. the present and future society." V 

It wasn't long before the microcomputer became a part of the 
Community Education Program. The students who had been exposed to the 
machine in the g.fted and talented program-had responded wel 1 and were 
very motivated by the computer. Now that teachers were also supportive 
of a computer literacy program, only the parents and the school board 
needed convincing. District officials believed the best way to accomplish 
that would be through their children. 

The Apple II Plus microcomputer the district had received was moved 
to the Superintendent's office at Alexander High School. School board 
members and the!r families were invited to a demonstration of the 
microcompvrier and an introduction to the concept of computer literacy. 
While their children anxiously waited their turn on the computer. Board 
members decided that they would approve a computer program in the school 
district. They worked with the district staff and the Community 
Education Committee to devise a five-year plan to integrate computer 
literacy, as well as computer-assisted instruction, into all levels of 
the curriculum at the Alexander Local Schools. 



^Slobodian, June J., Ph.D., and Yeagley, Raymond, Ed.D.; "The Seed from 
Which an Oak Tree Grows: The Development of a-Basic Skills Computer 
Literacy and Computer Education Programs in the Rural Alexander Local 
School District of Ohio." Alexander Local School District, Albany, Ohio; 
1983. 
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The Assistant Superintendent, Dr. June Slobodian, was charged with 
seeking additional funds to purchase more microcomputers for the 
district. Many proposals were written and the district received a 
Consumer Economic Education grant from the state, a Basic Skills grant 
for which they were awarded $11,000, as well as a $5,000 Computer Unit' 
grant. These funds enabled the district to purchase more microcomputers 
without affecting the local budget— an important consideration in winning 
over any skeptical members of the community. 

In 1982, three microcomputers had been added to the original Apple II 
Plus. Volunteers kept students moving through the Superintendent's 
office so that everyone could have an opportunity to work on the machines. 
SchooT opened early in the morning and the doors were not locked until 
late in the evening, thanks to these dedicated volunteers. One man, Don 
Dil linger, was an unemployed accountant who decided to spend some time 
with local students as a volunteer. He was so proficient with the 
machines that the district wanted to hire him as a computer consultant. 
A limited budget, however, made it difficult to hire anyone for a full- 
time position. Because Mr. Dillinger is disabled, the district was able 
zo get CETA funds. In 1981, Mr. Dillinger was hired as a Computer 
Production Assistant, and he eventually became the Coordinator for the 
Community Education Program. 

Teaching About Computers 

Teacher Training 

Dr. Raymond Yeagley recalls the first time that teachers in Albany 
were confronted with microcomputers: 

The first thing that made nje think about computers for our school 
was that I looked into our school records and found that the 
grade point averages and several other things had been figured 
on several different systems. They didn't agree, and I'decided 
that we needed to have them agreeing with one another, so I wrote 
a program on a micro that we had here ... to figure thq, grade 
points. Then I pretty much handed down a decision to the 
teachers: evarybody is going to use this computer with my 
program and figure the grades and do the permanent records that 
way. The- first year the teachers tried it, they really hated 
it . . . . The second year we tried it, everybody could hardly 
wait to get on it. * , 

The teachers and staff at Albany were trained in a variety of ways. 
Several teachers enrolled in the state-sponsored inservice program offered 
through Ohio University. Some were trained by consultants sent by the 
OfficL^ of Public Instruction and the Appalachia Educational Laboratories 
in Charleston, West Virginia. Others learned on their own, from each 
other, or from faculty who had completed the inservice programs outside 
the district. 
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Computer Awareness for Students 



Students in the district were thrilled to have computers as a part of 
their daily lives. The small town of Albany has little to offer in the 
way of Commercial entertainment after school — movie houses and arcades 
are rare. Spending time on the computers before and after school and on 
the weekends was viewed by the parents as a learning experience and by 
the students as a form of entertainment. 

Students at all grade levels spend roughly half an hour on the 
computer per week. All students—from gifted and talented to learning 
disabled — are assigned computer exercises. This arrangement helps to 
relieve the overcrowding that is a serious problem in most of Albany's 
four school buildings. Parent volunteers monitor groups of students who 
are sent in shifts to the library or another area to work on 
computer-related activities. 

The district has noticed a remarkable shift in test scores and 
learning attitudes of children. For perhaps the first time ever, 
learning disabled students are proud of what they have accomplished in 
fchool . Their self-confidence is boosted and a kind of role reversal has 
^aken place. Many of them responded to the computer so well that other 
students — not necessarily learning disabled — look to them for guidance 
and help on the machines. 

Dr. June Slobodian, Assistant Superintendent, explains the positive 
effects the microcomputer has had on the students. 

I truly don't think you'll be able to stop any student who puts 
his hands on a computer from wanting to do something to 
communicate with that computer, and to create. That's a 
complete reversal ' from the way I felt original ly. I think this 
is one of the most highly creative kinds of learning experiences 
a youngster can have. It calls for you to reason very logically 
and to apply and organize what's been learned. It teache:; 
children that there .are different ways of reaching the sane 
results, some more efficient **han others. It's been rathar 
exciting to watch what's happened just in a visual look, at our 
test scores. Our students score ' somewhat higher, significantly 
-higher in many cases, in the ski 1 1 s area of a particular 
subject than they do in the appl ication . They know very well 
how to sound out words, but v/hen they sound them out and read 
them, they do not do nearly as well at understanding what 
they've read*. They know how to add, subtract, multiply, and 
divide. They^-may not know when to do each function. It's 
obvious that the skills have very little value to them without 
the appl ication . The computer has forced them into the 
applications. It has forced them to reason, to think. 
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The microcomputer serves as a supplementary -teaching tool-for-dri-l-V- 
and practice, enrichment, remediation, or demonstration in all subject 
areas. Extracurricular uses of the machines include activities such as 
composing the copy for the school newspaper on the computer's word 
processing program. 

Parents 

If any parents in Albany remained unconvinced of the microcomputer's 
value in the schools, the Community Education Committee served to 
persuade them. The precedent of parents, children, and teachers meeting 
together at school one night a week had been set with the consumer 
education program. 

Don Oil linger became coordinator of these "parent nights" and brought 
microcomputers to the agenda; Mr. Dillinger gave a slide presentation to 
the parent/child teams to provide a basic familiarity with the equipment 
and vocabulary. He then assigned them to machi,nes for exercises designed 
to make them more comfortable with the equipment. It was from this group 
of pc^rents that the district recruited its substantial pool of volunteers 

As the ranks of " vol unteers grew, the demand^for ev.enlng^-and- weekend 

classes increased. The Superintendent, Assistant Superintendent, and 
teachers; from the Alexander staff spent their spare time teaching these 
community education classes and encouraging parents to volunteer during 
the school day. Kit Daily,. a parent volunteer and former teacher 
notes: ' 

If I were to go back to the classroom now, I would want a 
computer in my room; and I would like for the textbook company 
to supply me with some sort of floppy disk that would go along 
with the textbook. 



Selection and Use of Hardware and Software 

The district has been careful to choose a variety of hardware 
for the sphpols. They own Apple, Commodore, Sinclair, and Radio 
Shack machines. Dr, Yeagley explains the rationale: 

We like the variety because we don't want the kids to just learn 
one kind of instruction or one set of commands for the computer 
and just memorize those. When they get out into the business 
world or. wherever they're going to go, they may not have all 
Apples or they may not have all TRS 80s. They may be on a 
mainframe. We want them to be able to handle new situations, 
new computers, and to get the idea across that it's all 
basically the same logic. They just use some different words. 
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To ensure easy accessibility, the micros in the high school are generally 
kept in the Superintenden-t* s office, the library, the cafeteria, and in 
the halls on rolling carti;. At the smaller elementary schools, the 
machines are placed in a separate classroom. Students are sent to this 
area in groups to work on supplementary programs in spelling or math. 
Parent volunteers monitor and give assistance to needy students, 
eliminating the need. for extra teaching staff. Many students, however, 
can't get enough time with the computers; they work on them during the 
lunch hour, before class, after school, and with their parents one night 
a week in the high school 1 ibrary. 

Software in the district comes from many sources. A large number of 
the programs are developed internally. As Computer Production Assistant, 
one of Don Dillinger's responsibilities is to write software for teachers. 

We don't have to buy software for them to teach around. We 
develop the software so they can use the software in teaching 
the way they want to teach. It also enables them to talk to me 
about how they want a program set up. _ . 

Early in the computer program, the Alexander Local Schools were 
selected by the Appalachian Educational Laboratories (AEL) in Charleston, 
West Virginia, to pilot test reading software. The only prerequisite was 
owning a microcomputer. The district had inherited a machine from the 
gifted and" talented program grant when Sue Holzaepfel, the head of the 
program, left. AEL provided the district with reading software designed 
for nintK graders in remedial reading classes. The lab sent a consultant 
to the district to train two secretaries in the Superintendent's office 
to serve as teacher aides. Parents were able also to take advantage of 
the consultant's services. In exchange for training, they agreed to 
volunteer their time after school and in the evenings to allow parents 
and students to work on the microcomputers. 

Electronic Learning contacted the district and offered a cooperative 
software review arrangement. The staff agreed to review software sent by 
Electronic Learning in exchange for the privilege of keeping any 
programs they considered worthwhi 1 e. Additional programs are purchased 
from vendors or through journals. 

Computer Applications 

The district uses microcomputers with :atudents from grades K-12. 
Drill and practice, remediation, and enrichment comprise the majority of 
uses in the schools. Activities include programs written by the staff to 
help students in math, reading, spelling, and grammar. These programs 
are designed to drill students and reinforce their skills in these 
areas. The district also uses microcomputers to teach typing, and 
various aspects of math and reading. Some of these programs are 
developed locally. Students use word processing to revise and edit 
compositions and reports, as well as articles for the school newspaper. 
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In the upper grade levels, students use the machines to learn 
programming and for business applications in areas such as accounting. 
The district staff buys and designs software to teach students how to 
write programs of their own. Students also use authoring programs to 
build programs for other students. Teachers use these pilot programs 
design coursework for their classes-. The superintendent recently 
developed a microcomputer program to prepare and revise the district's 
language arts curriculum. 

In the administrative offices the machines are primarily used for 
word processing, inventory, payroll, scheduling, grade reporting, and 
food Service management. 

Additional Information 

For more information about the Alexander Local School District in 
Albany, Ohio, contact: 

Dr. June Slobodian 
Assistant Superintendent 
Alexander Local School District 
Box 337 

Albany, Ohio 45710 
. (614) 698-8831. 

Re ferences 

"The Seed from Which an Oak Tree Grows: The Development of a 
Basic Skills Computer Literacy and Computer Education Program in 
the Rural Alexander Local School District of Ohio." June J. 
Slobodian, Ph.D., Assistant Superintendent, and Raymond Yeagley, 
Ed.D., Superintendent. 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO 



DISTRICT SUMMARY 



Urban school district in 
Southwestern Ohio 

Major employers include large 
corporations, such as Proctor 
and Gamble, General Electric, 
Milicron, and Federated 
Department Stores 

District enrolls approximately 
51,000 students K-12 

Mixed student population, 
more than 50% minority 
enrol Iment 



• Began using a time-shared main- 
frame in the late 1960s to 
improve basic skills instruction; 
the district uses mainframe 
computers for instructional 
management and is moving to 
micros for instruction at the 
school level 

• All secondary schools and more 
than 75% of the elementary 
schools have at least one micro; 

a mix of brands is used including^ 
Apple, TRS-SOs, Atari, and Texas 
Instruments; approximately 220 
microcomputers in the district's 
. 78 school s 



Hi story 

Cincinnati began using a mainframe computer in its instructional 
program in 1968 to support basic skills instruction. Terminals in the 
schools were connected to a central computer to deliver drilTand practice 
programs. Administrative functions: (such as payroll and accounts 
payable), and management functions v,5re supported on a separate computer. 

The various uses of the computer placed considerable demand on the 
system. When there was competition for computer time, administrative 
functions typically won because.^they had the highest priority. The 
instructional units became frustrated by their low priority on the system 
and generated support for a separate network for instructional and 
management applications. They\begaM with a mini -computer that eventually 
?n^n ^°^r "i^chines for instruction and Rianagement. By the end of the 
1970s the district was concerned' about the expense of operating two 
independent systems that at times duplicated effort. A move was initiated 
to consolidate in one system. 

Also during the late 1970s, school-level administrators became 
frustrated with the"^ central 1 zed approach to computer usage for 
instruction. Disruptions of class schedules and lesson plans occurred 
each time the mainframe computer went down. School administrators began 
looking for stand-alone devices that could deliver instruction in the 
schools. The microcomputer presented itself at that time as a viable 
alternative to a central ized approach to delivery of instruction. 
Principals and teachers began exploring this new technology and acquirinq 
it for their school s. 



The introduction of microcomputars started in a decentralized manner 
1n Cincinnati. As tiv:- numbers of microcomputers grew, the central office 
became aware of the nt:ed to exercise some control and direction, It has 
Instituted training' courses for school personnel, centralized guidelines 
for purchasing hardware and software, and a microcomputer clearinghouse 
to support the schools' activities. 

John Grate is Director of the Resource Planning and Development 

Branch, the group responsible^for managing instructional computer 

applications. He describes the district's current decisions on when to 
use micros and mainframes. 

We made a decision in this district to retain on the mainframe 
computer those pieces of the program, such as instructional 
management, that would allow us to follow a student wherever he would 
go in the district, but that we would sever our delivery of direct 
instruction to a student. That proved to be a very important decision 
for us in that it freed up a great deal of resources to locate things 
directly at the schoo^l . If there is a malfunction it wouldn't knock 
out huge numbers of students and numbers of schools at one time. It 
enabled us to provide a greater terminal capability than we could 
with the mainframe computer. For a fraction of the cost, we obtained 
color and voice, as well as graphics. 

The district has usad its funds to support instructional record 
keeping on the mainframe. Stat/3 and federal funds for disadvantaged 
students, gifted and talented students, and block grant money have been 
used to purchase microcomputers. Much of the purchasing has been done 
local ly by the individual school s . Each school is given an instructional 
supply account, which is a portion of the general fund that can be 
allocated as the school sees fit. Some principals have elected to use 
these funds to purchase microcomputers for their schools. In addition, 
the district has instituted a 1 ocal school budgeting process that has 
provided funds for purchasing microcomputers and operating computer 
programs./ John Grate explains that this process permits "principals 
working with teachers, parents, and community people to review the 
standard allocation to the school and to reassess the way that allocation 
is spent. They can make changes to provide program funds in another area. 
An example. of that kind of activity would be the decision to do away with 
« custodian position and then use that money for a computer program the> 
want to implement. Donations by PTAs and private companies are other 
sources of funding used in Cincinnati." Cincinnati has had active 
support for its program from the community and the business sector. 

Computer 1 iteracy was not- the central thrust of Cincinnati's early 
efforts. Microcomputers were used to support basic skills instruction, 
particularly reading and math ski 1 1 s . • The district is now interested in a 
computer literacy program and has developed a program for selected -grades 
in the past two years. Administrators hope to have a district- wide K-12 
computer literacy curriculum soon. They are studying commercial literacy 
programs, as well as those developed by other districts, and expect to be 
able to- put. together a program from those resources. 
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Learning About Computers 



Teacher Training 

Teachers and administrators are learning how to use microcomputers on 
their own time through programs organized by the district, the schools, 
and outside courses. The district sponsors a Professional Growth 
Institute that offers credit and non-credit courses on a wide variety of 
topics ranging from swimming lessons to computers. In the fall of 1982 
the district sponsored five computer-related courses. Tony Valerius, the 
head of Cincinnati's microcomputer clearinghouse, describes these courses 
One course "deals with a very basic introduction— how do I turn the 
computer on, how do I put in a disc and start a piece of software? The 
other classes get into programming^-manipulating the computer— so that 
teachers are actually writing their own programs in BASIC or PILOT." He 
explains that classes are limited to about 18 people so that all 
participants have adequate time for hands-on practice. All school staff 
from cafeteria help to teachers and administrators can participate. 

Schools have organized their own teacher training programs. Frank 
Mack, the principal .of Hyde Park Elementary School, involved parents in 
the training program at his school. "One father has really guided us on 
purchases and he helped Mrs. Browsh set up the training. The initial 
training was for all teachers; they signed up for a ten-week course. 
Then another father came in to help. He was unemployed at the time and 
was glad to help. Between the two of them we. did get some good 
training." At another school, the principal, Betty Ottesen, also noted 
that a parent who was a university professor provided two classes for 
teachers on an introduction to microcomputers. Her aproach has been to 
slowly introduce teachers to microcomptuers. "I haven't made anybody do 
anything, T ve suggested . We had two sessions during regular staff 
meetings; every one of the teachers attended. We have had five People, 
including an instructional aide, take courses at the Professional Growth 
Institute." 

Many of the school leaders in microcomputing are self-taught. Ginny 
Browsh, the computer literacy aide at Hyde Park Elementary, is typical of 
this group. 

I was hired in the fall of 1980 to come in and help with an 
instructional management system that the Cincinnati public schools 
had been using. There wasn't anything to do right then and we had 
the microcomputer in the school. Mr. Mack said, 'Why don't you start 
working on the microcomputer?' I had never even done anything with a 
microcomputer before that time, and I sat down and I just started 
working with it, and then we started trying to decide how to utilize 
it within the framework of the school. 

Computer Literacy for Students 

Individual schools have created computer 1 iteracy programs at the 
building level. Lloyd Watts describes the content of the computer 



literacy course he is teaching. "The course contains materials on 
learning the importance of the computer, the history of the computer, 
logging on with the computer, flow charting, and writing basic programs. 
We think all these skills are necessary at this level." 

Ginny Browsh*s elementary level computer literacy program works with 
groups of about 10 students at a time. She teaches the group one hour 
per week for 10 weeks. Her curriculum is organized into two five-week 
segments with a break in the middle for students "to mull it over in 
their minds, get some more exposure to computers, and then come back 
again." She works with all 400 children in the school, grades K-5, and 
structures each class to the age and ability level of the students. 
"What I do with the older kids is give them a lesson in which we go over 
something together, and then write an assignment on the blackboard. Many 
times they help me write the assignment... We write the assignment down 
one, two, three, four — almost like a flow chart you would do in 
programming. So they get the same idea in several different ways." 

Cincinnati is now involved in compiling a K-12 computer literacy 
program for the school system as a whole. John Grate, Director of the 
Division of Resource Planning and Development, says, 

We feel that a computer literacy program has to go in place pretty 
quickly. We are piloting the Montgomery County, Maryland, materials 
at one school and we have a number of things going in some of the 
junior highs. We are looking at what they should be doing, but we 
really haxen't defined in a very concrete way where we expect to be 
next year. That's a job to be done. 

Selection and Use of Hardware and Software 

Cincinnati established a Computers in Education Articulation 
Committee ..(CEAC) in 1979 to stimulate use of computers in education and 
to foster computer literacy for teachers and students. CEAC established 
a subcommittee on microcomputer coordination to: 

• develop and periodically review guidelines for selecting 
hardware 

• formulate criteria for selecting and using microcomputer 
software; and 

• establish a clearinghouse for microcomputer software. 

This subcommittee developed hardware specifications and software 
review procedures. 

The district evaluated various brands of microcomputers against 
criteria relating to memory, support disk drives, language capabilities, 
resolution, and maintenance record. Initially they approved three brands 
Apple, TRS-80, and Atari. Later two more brands were approved: Texas 
Instruments and Commodore PET. John Grate explains that several brands 



were approved because universal software was not available and the 
district did not want to be limited to so tware for only one brand of 
microcomputer. They are now questioning whether five brands is too many 
because the district is trying to provide software, maintenance, and 
inservice support for all micros in the schools. The district reviews 
all microcomputer purchases, even those made with PTA funds. 

To help schools make wise hardware and software decisions, Cincinnati 
operates a microcomputer clearinghouse. 

We have most of the approved computers in the system on display here 
including Texas Instruments, Atari, Radio Shack, and Apple. They are 
available for teachers to come down and use along with software, such 
as the MECC software (we're an institutional member of that 
organization). Radio Shack and some of the others have left demos 
here, things for us to show the teachers... We try to provide 
magazines and books that would also help to broaden teachers' 
knowledge and keep them up to date. (Tony Valerius, Clearinghouse 
Director) 

The clearinghouse publishes a catalog of approved software It is 
designed to be inserted in a three-ring binder so that it can be updated 
regularly. 

The district uses commercial software, publ ic.- domain software, and 
software developed internally. As an institutional member of the 
Minnesota EJucational Computing Consortium (MECC), Cincinnati has access 
to all MECC courseware; it is available to district schools free of 
charge.. 

Commercial software is carefully reviewed before schools are allowed 
to purchase it. Supervisors and teachers review instructional software 
before it. receives approval from the central office. Procedures for the 
review were changing at the time of the site visit because the district 
was beginning to work with the ERIE Institute to evaluate software. 
Courseware is listed in the clearinghouse catalog only after it receives 
a positive review. 

Provision has been made for cases where a teacher finds some 
commercial software he or she would like to use that has not yet been 
reviewed centrally. The school may convene teachers from the appropriate 
subject area to review the material and make a recommendation to the 
principal. With the principal's approval, the software may be purchased 
by the school; however, it still must undergo central review before it is 
listed in the clearinghouse catalog and is approved for purchase district- 
wide. 

Teacher and district-developed software are also used. 

This past summer we had about seven high school students who were 
recruited from our computer science classes in the district; they 
were employed throughout the summer on an hourly basis to develop 
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some of our minimal competency instr'jctional units for the Apple. 
Later weMl translate them to other equipment that we have in the 
district. These units had already been developed by teachers; they 
had gone through pilot testing in a paper and pencil mode and what we 
were trying to do was to provide an alternative on microcomputers for 
the paper and pencil mode. The units that the students developed 
have been very successful. (John Grate) 

Teachers develop software for use in their own classrooms. For example, 
one teacher, working with her high school son, developed a spelling 
program to accompany the spelling text. Another teacher prepared a 
program for a Latin class. 

The district has a mixed view of teacher-developed software. It 
recognizes the motivational effect of allowing teachers to prepare their 
own software, but it is concerned about the time required to do the 
programming, the quality of the materials, and copyright ownership. 

Because of concern about the quality and shelf-life of commercial 
software, teachers are exploring other methods of obtaining materials, 
Kathy Donovan, a teacher at Burton Elementary School, states that her 
school has found that leasing courseware is a good alternative. 
"Textbook companies are leasing programs. In a couple of areas, we 
decided to lease a program for our Apple rather than buy it because in 
the next year or two we may decide that it's already antiquated and we 
want something different. So we'll put $100 into leasing as opposed to 
$1,000 for purchasing. . 

Computer Applications 

Computers are used in Cincinnati for instructional applications, 
managing instruction, and administration. Examples of each type of use 
are presented below. 

Instructional Applications 

• Burton Elementary School has more than 30 microcomputers, many 
donated by Texas Instruments in a cooperative effort with the 
publishing firm, Scott-Foresman . The machines are being used to 
pilot test basic skills materials developed by Scott-Foresman. 

• Kathy Donovan, an elementary school teacher , has written a Latin 
vocabulary program for fourth, fifth, and six graders to 
reinforce what they learn in class. The program reinforces Lati 
vocabulary and introduces students to English derivatives. 

• Ginny Browsh has lunch classes and other programs for 
elementary school students who are particularly interested in 
working with the computer. Each grade is assigned a day of the 
week: on the appropriate day, teachers select students to go to 
the computer lab during lunch. The children decide whether they 
want to play games, practice programming, or do another activity 
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Ms. Browsh also has a club called Order of the Apple. Children " 
who pass a computer literacy test become club members; they are 
then eligible to help teachers who want to use micros in their 
cl assrooms . 

Nancy Hoffman has an Apple and a Texas Instrument computer in 
a computer center in her first grade classroom. The children 
use^the computers to run reading and math programs. She says 
It s_ immediate feedback. I'm not always right there to tell' 
them If they are doing it correctly or incorrectly, but the 
computer is able to do that." 

"I'm using the computer in calculus class to demonstrate some 
graphic functions. In the statistics class I'm using computers 
to do the arithmetric. In other words, the students do not learn 
anything about programming; they just take a program, type it in 
get the computer to run it, and get the answers. In the computer 
programming classes, the students are actually learning how to 
program. Chester Kalb, teacher at Woodward High School. 

Lloyd Watts, a high school teacher, teaches programming but 
does not emphasize this application. He is introducing teachers 
and students to simulations on the microcomputer. We use the 
. micrc:omputer "in geology for earthquake simulations and mineral 
and rock identification. We use it in biology with environmental 
simulations, animal simulations, food chain simulations. In 
chemistry, we're using it with titrations, studying the laws of 
molecular motion and diffusion. And it's being used in physics 
for studying harmonics and wave motion." 

• Lloyd Watt describes how the computers are distributed in the 
school. "We have been using computers in a number of different 
■?.ituations as far as class size is concerned. They are moved 
around into individual classrooms as teachers need them. In 
some cases, we use them on a remedial basis where we have one 
two, three or a small group of students using them. We use them 
in classroom size simulations. We a'l so have the ability to use 
them in large group situations—up to 80 students. We have a 
small auditorium with four monitors spaced around the room and 
the teachers and the students can interact." 

Computer-Managed Instruction 

c /^^^rJ^Jr'^''^ developed the Cincinnati Instructional Management 
bystem (CIMS) to help teachers manage information about their students 
The program is run on a mainframe computer and is used district-wide 
CIMS IS a criterion-referenced testing system that monitors students' 
progress in the basic skills. It acts as a computerized "file cabinet" 
of all data on the student and the skills he or she has attained It 
produces information on the skills covered in a course of study and 
indicates which of them each student has acquired. The system has the 
ability to produce reports, by student, for teachers and parents. It can 
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also identify all students who have the same deficit. Specific skills in 
CIMS are considered minimum competencies for students in grades three and 
six. Reports on the minimum competency skills can be used to schedule 
remediation . 

Teachers are developing thair own management tools for the 
microcomputer. Kathy Donovan, for example, has written a management 
program that records her students' scores. She believes it saves har a 
lot of time. 

Administrative Applications 

Chester Kalb developed a variety of computer programs for Woodward 
High School . 

We type in all the absences and tardies and early excuses and 
suspensions each day, and then the computer generates an absentee 
list. The teachers get an alphabetical list of every one that's 
absent in the school. The administrators that have grade levels get 
a list that's just the kids ac their grade, and each counselor 
responsible for a grade level also gets one of those lists. The 
computer also can generate referrals for the truant officer, it can 
make alphabetical lists of any class, it can make numeric lists, it 
can print out address labels, lists of phone numbers — just about 
anything you want. It also does all of our state foundation 
attendance reports. 

We've noticed over three to four years that the reliability of 
information is tremendously improved. We had teachers recording 
information in their grade books in different ways, and it was hard to 
decipher that information. Now everybody's recording the information 
the same way and it's more standardized. 

These programs are all run on the district's mainframe. Initially 
there was no other alternative, but in the past year microcomputers with 
the capacity to handle this information have come on the market. Mr. Kalb 
believes the school could save enough money by switching to pay for the 
cost of the microcomputer. 

Spring 1983 Update 

An Educational Technology Task Force has been established to develop 
a long-range plan for the systematic use of technology to improve 
education the Cincinnati Public School system. Where appropriate, the 
Task Force will also make recommendations for the involvement of other 
public and private institutions in the plan. The Task Force will review 
and study present and projected applications for the most effective and 
cost-efficient means of delivering services. It will also make 
recommendations to the Board of Education and administration regarding 
purchase, installation, programming practices, and cooperative ventures 
for the various types of technologies. 
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The membership of the task force includes representatives from the 
Cincinnati Public Schools Board of Education and administration the city 
administration, local business and industry, local colleges and 
universities, social agencies, parent groups, and community organizations, 

The task force has identified four subcommmittees to facilitate its 
efforts: Computer Literacy, Instruction, Management, and Training The 
group IS expected to complete its work by July 1983. 

Additional Information 

For further information on the Cincinnati Public Schools, contact: 
Mr. John Grate 

Director of Resource Planning and Development 
Cincinnati Public Schools 
230 East Ninth Street 
Cincinnati , Ohio 45202 
(513) 369-4870 

References 

The following items have been written about the district's programs. 

1. Cincinnati Public Schools. "Process of Management and Use of 
Microcomputers and Associated Software and Courseware." May 6, 
1982. ' 

2. Cincinnati Public Schools. "Educational Uses of Technoloav 
1982-1983." April 27, 1983. i«i.r.Mu,uyy 
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FAIRFAX COUNTY, VIRGINIA. 



DISTRICT SUMMARY 



Suburban county in the 
Washington, D.C. Metropolitan 
area 



Began using time-shared main- 
frame in late 1960* s for data 
processing and computer 



Government and high-tech 
industries are chief employers; 
median family income $41,600 in 



science; now using micros for 
these subjects and computer 



literacy in K-12 



1981 



Estimated 584 micros, primarily 
Atari and NEC, in the 159 
schools in Fairfax County 



Tenth largest school district in 
the U.S. ; enrolls 122,600 
students, K-12 



Hi story 



Fairfax County began using a time-shared system for administration 
and high school computer science instruction in the late 1960s. The 
focus was on teaching about computers, rather than computer-assisted 
instruction (CAI), because not enough equipment was available to support 
a CAI program. The county continued with this emphasis throughout the 
1970s. By the mid-1970s, the system was not adequate to handle the 
number of students enrolled and problems of delayed turnaround and long 
downtime were common. A need for greater local control was recognized, 
but funds for purchasing new equipment were not available. In addition, 
there was interest in expanding the computer literacy program to the 
middle and elementary schools. However, with funding limited and 
problems with the time-shared system, this did not seem a realistic goal. 

At this time, Mr. Marvin Koontz, the County Director of Instructional 
Technology, met Dr. Richard Lavine, principal of one of the elementary 
schools. They discovered a mutual interest in establishing a computer 
literacy program at the elementary level and began working together to 
develop a small program at Dr. Lavine's school. After-school classes 
were held for teachers using a terminal hooked to the county's central 
computer. Out of these efforts grew a preliminary computer literacy 
curriculum for grades K-6 that did not require extensive hardware 
and that could be incorporated in the existing curriculum. This approach 
was informally tested at several elementary schools in the late 1970's. 

The emphasis on technology and computer literacy began in 1980 when a 
new superintendent, who had a background in technology, was selected. He 
was surprised that the county was not more advanced in its use of 
computers for instruction and administration. The Superintendent, 
Dr. Linton Deck, as well as Mr. Koontz, Dr. Lavine, and other interested 
educators, began an effort to convince. the school board that computer 
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technology should become a more integral part of the curriculum and the 
school system. They used informal and formal channels to influence the 
decision makers. Activities included hands-on sessions where educational 
applications of the technology were demonstrated, A blue-ribbon 
commission was set up to advise on the proposed technology directions for 
the district. The commission was composed of executives from 
organizations in the area that use high technology in their work; they 
supported an increased emphasis on technology and recommended that an 
outside consultant with expertise in computer technology be hired to help 
develop a long-range plan. The school board and Superintendent accepted 
this advice and hired the firm of Cresap, McCormick, and Paget to assess 
the county's needs and suggest methods of addressing them. The 
consultant's report recommended that funding be provided for a major 
computer initiative in the schools and for increased use of computers for 
administrative purposes. 

A limited computer literacy program was recommended to gain first-hand 
experience before expanding any technology effort county-wide. The 
limited program utilized a "pyramid concept" that involved introducing the 
computer literacy curriculum at two high schools and at one feeder 
intermediate and one feed&r elementary school per high school. Thus a 
group of students could begin in an elementary school and experience an 
integrated K-12 curriculum. A planning committee that included Dr. Lavine 
and other principals decided that each participating school would receive 
four micros, four disk drives, four monitors, and one printer. Four 
pieces of equipment were considered the minimum number of computers 
needed to provide adequate hands-on exposure for students. The first 
pyramids were built with funds from Title IV-B of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act; no county funds were involved. 

Parent and community pressure rapidly overtook the planned slow 
implementation policy: 

We had a plan that said we would buy a certain number of 
microcomputers and over a five-year period we would be able to cover 
all elementary schools. Well, money was shifted last year to the 
intermediate school program through expressed concerns of certain 
school board members who wanted to make sure that all the high 
schools and all the intermediate schools had the equipment. If we 
outfitted our elementary schools prematurely we might have certain 
gaps in our pyramid that would not be understandable to the public 
who would want to know "Why can^t my child have a continuing 
program?" So PTAs have shown leadership and have acquired a 
significant number of microcomputers. We will have more than 40 
elementary schools ready to partially or fully implement the K-6 
computer literacy program next year. . (Marvin Koontz-, Director of 
Instructional Technology). 

In addition to purchases by PTAs, microcomputers are being purchased by 
the district office using a combination of local and Federal funds. 
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Teacher Training 

Initiating a computer literacy program requires trained teachers who 
are comfortable with the technology and can use it in their classrooms. 
Fairfax County has developed its own teacher training program to meet 
this need. Training is voluntary and involves only interested teachers. 

"The elementary training program emphasizes training some teachers 
from a given school and then letting those teachers be the missionaries 
within their own schools," says Dr. Richard Lavine. One of the earliest 
teacher training programs was at Wolftrap Elementary where he was then 
principal. For three years Marvin Koontz worked with teachers and 
students at Wolftrap. He began with "a CRT in a little closet in a 
little room in a little school building. In other words, we had access 
to no real equipment, but there are a lot of things that can be taught 
teachers and students that don't need a whole lot of equipment," says Mr. 
Koontz . 

The elementary training emphasizes how computers can be integrated 
with the existing curriculum, rather than computer programming. "What I 
tell teachers is that it*s not so important to learn a language, but it 
IS important to know how to use what's out there. Information retrieval 
being aware of the kind of software that's in the field, being comfortable 
with the keyboard, being aware of the implications of computer literacy 
for children and adults—these are more important things th^n learning 
BASIC," according to Dr. Lavine. 

Many teachers who were involved in the early teacher training program 
at Wolftrap became interested in the technology and sought additional 
training on their own. Fay Morrisson, a former teacher at Wolftrap and 
now an area resource teacher for computer literacy is typical of this 
group. She explains : 

We had in-service time on Mondays and Marv Koontz came to the school 
and trained teachers on our time and his time. I sat in on a lot of 
those sessions. It was very heavily programming and I enjoyed it. I 
didn't see any use for it in my classroom because I was a first- and 
second-grade teacher but I was fascinated with the math angle and, 
being a former math teacher, it appealed to me.' The following year I 
took a data processing course as part of a doctoral program, became 
very interested in it, and as my project wrote a curriculum for K-Z. 

At that same time a committee was working in the county and most of 
the teachers involved in it were in my school. They were trying to 
develop a program for grades K to 6. Pworked with them. We got 
four micros into the school the next year; I brought one into my 
classroom and tried to see how much I could do with the children. It 
just grew with my interest and the children's interest. 
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The secondary teacher training program has become more formalized 
over the years, A packet of materials was put together for teacher 
training, and after-school classes were organized. During 1982-83, more 
than 20 classes were taught each semester. Margaret Hook, one of the 
teacher trainers, describes the content of the course: 

We're doing essentially the same things we do with students. We 
teach them computer concepts, what a computer is, the limitations of 
computers, the impact thay have made on our society, and how to 
program a computer. We have some teachers who are now ready to delve 
into software development... and we taught them programming to do 
that. 

Computer Literacy for Student s 

A student computer literacy curriculum for the students was written 
over a summer by di:'trict teachers. It was field tested during the 
school year and revised the following summer. Fran Gallagher, a former 
teacher now serving as elementary school computer specialist for the 
district, explains the development of the elementary school computer 
literacy curriculum. "Everything that was written had already been tried 
in the class. So if it said 'first grade,' 1t had been tried in the 
first grade. This has really been a fine selling point for our teachers — 
that it was developed from classroom experience and not some specialist 
up here (i.e., district office) telling you this had to be dono." 

"The elementary school curriculum is entirely integrated. We have 
taken the elementary Program of Studies and developed strategies that 
will integrate, so the teachers do not feel an extra burden." 
Ms. Gallagher explains that the program has four units: (1) how the 
computer works, (2) computer applications, (3) impact on careers, and (4) 
using the computer. She emphasizes that only the last segment of the 
curriculum depends on access to equipment. 

Pat Minnis, one of the authors of the intermediate school program, 
explains the focus of that curriculum: 

The materials were dt'^signed to be used in all math classes, no matter 
what level — advanced or students who have difficulty in math— a very 
general curriculum guide. It goes through some of the programming 
statements. A lot of the activities involve computer applications. 
Students have articles to read, projects, movies to view, and at the 
same, they have programs to write. It covers the whole scope of 
programming, computers in the home, computers in the future, computers 
in careers... The county 1s now publishing the booklet and it will 
probably be available in January 1983. 
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R.CV Bosley, principal of Kilmer Intermediate School (one of the 
schools involved in the original pyramid), explains that the elementary 
program is very basic, the curriculum becomes more involved at the 
intermediate level, and covers more computer applications at the high 
school level. This approach is satisfactory for the moment, but he 
predicts a need to revise the curriculum soon. "Our program will be good 
for two or three years. After that we're going to have to change it 
because youngsters will be coming up with more knowledge than what we're 
presenting (in the intermediate school) at the present time." This 
concern has created a thrust for a computer lab at the school, that would 
permit greater use of microcomputers in the instructional program. 

Selection and Use of Hardware and Software 

Fairfax County relies largely on Atari microcomputers for its computer 
literacy program. The initial purchase decision was made on the basis of 
a competitive bid. The MECC model was used for writing an RFP; it 
specified that the vendor had to provide one year of on-site maintenance. 
This provision was added because the county lacked money to fund a 
maintenance program. Only one vendor included this provision in its bid, 
and that bid was for Atari equipment. 

The county has continued to buy Atari equipment and encourages 
elementary schools that buy their own equipment to select Atari 
microcomputers as well. Other brands may be purchased with school or PTA 
funds, but the county provides maintenance and training only on Ataris. 
This restriction has proven a powerful incentive for most schools to 
limit their purchases to the county-approved brand. 

Atari computers were fairly new at the time Fairfax County began 
buying them and little software was available for them. This situation 
did not worry planners because they intended to use the county-developed 
computer literacy curriculum. They believed that by the time they were 
ready for educational software it would be available. This assumption 
has proven correct, according to Marvin Koontz. 

Various hardware deployment patterns are used in different schools, 
and patterns have changed as teachers gained additional experience and 
schools acquired more equipment. At Kilmer Intermediate School, the 
eight micros are on carts that are stored in a locked closet at night and 
rolled into the classroom during the day. "The first year we set up for 
each teacher to have four microcomputers for a three-week period.... 
Last year we did a similar thing first semester, but we did it for three 
weeks, and then second semester each teacher had four computers once 

every two weeks This year we have eight computers and each teacher 

gets eight computers every eight or nine days," according to Pat Minnis. 
She handles her math class by dividing students into groups. The day 
before the computers are planned for her classes, she sets up a schedule 
so the students know who goes first and what they are to work on. 
Students work in pairs. 
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Woodson High School has two small computer labs: one for computer 
science and one for business and data processing. The labs house 
microcomputers and terminals tied to the district's mainframe. 
Additional microcomputers are on carts that can be rolled into a 
classroom. The school is planning to build a new computer wing where all 
the microcomputers and terminals can be housed together. 

Fairfax County relied heavily on teacher-developed software to begin 
its program. One reason was that little educational software was 
available for Atari microcomputers at the time. Several teachers 
preferred to develop their own software anyway. "Software's a real 
problem," says Barry Sperling, a teacher at Stephen Foster Intermediate 
School. "For one thing there are so many things to be done that you're 
going to wait hundreds of years before you find a program that will do 
exactly what you want it to do. Therefore you really must write your own 
software." Margaret Hook explains, "You wouldn't think of using someone 
else's lesson plans. Would you think of using someone else's software? 
You develop the software to meet your needs." 

An effort is now being made to identify appropriate commercial 
software. Fran Gallagher at the' central office reviews and evaluates 
commercial software as part of her job. She maintains that much of the 
early commercial software provided "a shallow experience for students." 
She continues "When I look at software, I'm looking for generic types of 
software, generic intellectual skills — problem solving, critical thinking, 
directionality, visual discrimination, visual memory — skills that can be 
applied to any si tuation . . . . I look fcr vhe software's appropriateness in 
terms of content, format, reading level, documentation, and whether or 
not I have preview rights." Ms. Gallagher frequently previews the 
software with the curriculum specialist to determine what grade it is 
appropriate for. 

But a focus on teacher-developed materials continues. "One of the 
things we've been trying is to have teachers develop skill in specifying 
what they want and then working with students to develop the program," 
according to Gerry Barry, a district administrator involved in assisting 
teachers with microcomputer use at the secondary level. 

Computer Applications 

In addition to the computer literacy thrust already described, 
teachers are finding many other ways to use microcomputers in the schools. 

Applications at the Eleme n tary School 

• The Atari PILOT language, similar to LOGO, is used in Fairfax 
County's elementary schools to teach problem solving. "We want 
the children to realize that they need to think in small 
modules — that they piece the puzzle together, and the order in 
which they put the puzzle determines what the result will be on 
the screen." Fran Gallagher describes that they begin by 
learning how to draw a box and then ask children what they would 
do next to turn the box into a house. 
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• A word processing program is being used at Greenbriar East 
Elementary School. Fran Gallagher explains how it works: "The 
children are writing their compositions with paper and pencil 
and parent volunteers are typing the compositions into the word 
processor. Once the parents have the compositions typed (and 
the hardest thing is not to correct as they are typing it), they 
print a hard copy for the children. And with a small group of 
children, they go through it and look for the errors that have 
been made, whether it be spelling or grammar or if they have to 
move blocks of text, or whatever. On1:e they go through that 
proofing, the children go to" the keyboard and do the editing." 

• A music teacher uses a music composition program that allows 
children to compose in four voices. She explains that the 
program helps student learn pitch, rhythm, and harmony. 

• Fay Morrisson used a variety of programs with first and 

second grade students. "Some on telling time, some on the order 
of 'Concentration Game' where the children would match symbols 
and letters, perceptual kinds of activities. We also used the 
PILOT language. . .as a predictive activity. I would put a line 
of program on the screen and have the children predict what it 
would do." 

• Games are being used with LD students to motivate and to 
strengthen hand-eye coordination. 

Applications at the Intermediate School 

• "We're trying to design an instructional lab in which the 
computers would be used for computer-assisted instruction, 
practice problerrs, or anything we can get our hands on to get 
into the content area," explains R.C. Bosley, principal at 
Kilmer Intermediate School. 

• Barry Sperling speaks of the applications at Stephen Foster 
Intermediate School: "We can make the machine talk to kids so 
we can use it as a surrogate teacher for CAI....Then we started 
looking at other things we could do. ... For example, our 
librarian has written a program to explain how reference books 
are used. For ESL students, the students type in something in 
their own language and the computer answers in that language." 

Applications in the High School 

.• Sue Kunihiro teaches a Consumer Math Class for slow . 

learners. "They are very insecure about their basic skills, so 
they feel when they do an exercise they want to check the answer 
with me. (The computer) is another way they can check. They 
can. sit down and there's nobody saying 'No, you're wrong'... 
there's no human being giving you negative feedback." 

• The business classes learn data processing and word 
processing. There is also a computer science curriculum. 
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Spring 1983 Update 

The number of microcomputers in Fairfax County continues to grow 
rapidly. County officials expect to have 700 microcomputers in the 
schools by the fall of 1983. This growth is related in part to an 
acceleration of the plans for equipping the elementary schools. Because 
of community pressure, the county has requested funds to place at least 
one microcomputer in each elementary school by December 1983 and to have 
trained at least three teachers in each school by that time. 

Addi t i ona 1 I n f ormati on 

For further information on Fairfax County, contact: 

Mr. Marvin Koontz 

County Director of Instructional Technology 

Fairfax Public Schools 

Masonville Instructional Center 

3705 Crest Drive 

Annandale, : Virginia 22003 

(703) 598-7500 
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PANEL DISCUSSIONS AND VIDEO NEWSLETTERS 



The panel discussions and video newsletters were originally telecast 
as segments of the four major Project BEST video teleconferences. 
Reaction to these segments was so positive that we believe they could 
stand alone and be used as discussion stimulators for inservice training 
sessions. Consequently, discussion guides were developed to accompany 
these video materials. 

The panel discussions involve persons with experience in technology 
implementation. Panel • irembers share experiences, engage in an exchange 
of ideas, and respond to questions posed by panel moderators, program 
viewers at the state sites, and other panel members. These panel 
discussion segments address various issues related to an overall topic. 
Discussion leaders are urged to preview both guide and tape. 

Titles of the panel discussions are: 

State Education Agencies and the New Technologies ~ telecast 
October 1982 

School-Industry Cooperation, and High Technology — telecast 
January 1983 

Becoming Literate with the New Technology — telecast M^y 1983 

Guidelines for Hardware and Software Selection — telecast June 
1983 

Computer Applications in the School — telecast June 1983 

The Project BEST Video Newsletters were designed to give Project BEST 
participants current information about federal, state, and local 
activities in the use of technology in the schools. They showcase 
training and staff development materials, curriculum guides, and other 
available audio and video materials. The guides for these newsletters 
provide an overview of the content of the newsletters and information on 
how to obtain showcased materials. 
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PROJECT BEST VIDEO NEWSLETTER #1 



October 27, 1982, Teleconference 



This first video newsletter formed part of the October 27, 1983, 
teleconference (Organizing for Technology at the State Level) in which 
information on technology and/or basic skills education was disseminated 
to the Project BEST State Team Leaders. The 30-minute video newsletter 
was an experimental effort of Project BEST to distribute current 
information on educational products, activities, and services in a video 
format at the local, state, and national levels. The newsletter 
demonstrated the power of video technology to present specialized 
information to an audience that can make immediate use of it. 

This first Project BEST video newsletter was transmitted via 
satellite during the down-time on the October 27 teleconference and 
recorded on a videocassette at each receiving site. During the 
transmission, the 41 state sites participated in a 40-minute audio 
teleconference. At the conclusion of the audio bridges, the sites were 
able to view the video newsletter. In the process cost-effective use was 
made of the 2-hour block of satellite time purchased for the 
teleconference. 

Once the video newsletter is screened by all interested parties, the 
con\int, which has a -shelf-life of 30 to 45 days, can be erased and the 
tape can be used to record subsequent newsletters. 
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GUIDE SHEET 

INFORMATION PRODUCTS PRESENTED ON OCTOBER 27, 1982 
PROJECT BEST VIDEO NEWSLETTER 



ITEMS 

Videotapes from Virginia. 
"Videotape, Disc, or . . 
"Microcomputers and Instruction" 



Handbooks from the State 

of Washington 
Introduction 

So You Want to Use Computers 

Programs 

Resources 

Practitioner's Directory 



Videotapes from North Carolina 
"The Micro Challenge" 
"Micros in the Media Center" 



Videotape and floppy disk from 
Basic Skills Management 
Program in Tennessee 
(Basic Skills First) 



Books from CEMREL: 
Catalog of State Basic Skills 
Products 



Basic Skills Issues and 
Choices 



SOURCE/CONTACT 
Mary E. Dal ton 

Supervi sor , Telecommunications 
Virginia Department of Education 
P.O. Box 6Q 
Richmond, VA 23216 



Sue Collins or Elden Egbers 
Office of the Superintendent of 

Public Instruction 
Division of Instructional 

Programs and Services 
Old Capitol Building 
Olympia, WA 98504 



Elsie L. Brumback 
Deputy Assistant Superintendent 
Area of Support Services 
Room 250 

Department of Public Instruction 
Raleigh, NC 27611 



Mr. Beecher Clapp 
Assistant to the Commissioner 
State Department of Education 
813 Broadway at Gill 
Knoxville, TN 37917 



Harriet Doss Wi His 
CEMREL, Inc. 
3120 59th Street 
St. Louis, MO 63139 

Far West Laboratory for Educa- 
tional Research and Development 
1855 Fol som Street 
San Francisco, CA 94103 
Contact: Richard Clifford 
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(5. ... continued) Frank Porter Graham Child 

Development Center 
University of North Carolina 
Room 500, NCNB Plaza 
Chapel Hill, NC 27514 
Contact: Margaret Robinson 

The Network, Inc. 
219 South Main Street 
Andover, MA 01810 
Contact: John Collins 

Northwest Regional Educational 

' oratory 
SOU i.W. Sixth Avenue 
Portland,' OR 97204 
Contact: Jack Allen 



NDN Projects 

- Project Coffee ~ Oxford, MA 

- Project CAM —Hopkins, MN 

- CAI " Chelmsford, MA 

- Utilizing Computers in 

Teaching Mathematics — 
Asbury Park, NJ 

- Project MARKS — 

Norris City, IL 

- Project "I PASS" — 

Pawtucket, RI 

- CADPP — Dilwyn, VA 

- Project Clover ~ 

Little Rock, AR 



Lee Wickl ine ' j| 

National Diffusion Network 

Riviera Bui Iding 

Room 802 

1832 M St., N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 



7. Computeronics Pristen Bird, Director 

Gifted Child Project 
2757 W. Pensacola St. 
Tallahassee, FL 32304 



8. OTA Study: "Informational 
Technology and Its Impact on 
American Education" 



(Free Summary) 

Office of Technology Assessment 

Publications 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

(Full Report) 

GPO Stock No. 052-003-00888-2 
($8.00) 

Superintendent of Documents 
U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20402 
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Belvidere Center School 
(Vermont's one-room school 
house) 



James Lengel , Director 
Division of Federal Assistance 
Vermont State Dept. of Education 
Montpelier, VT 05602 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION TECHNOLOGY CONTRACTS 



Contact: Frank Withrow 



CONTRACT 

Utilization of Technology in 
the Development of Basic Skills 
Instruction : Mathematics 

(October 1980-September 1983) 

Utilization of Technology in the 
Development of Basic Skills 
Instruction : Reading 

(October 1980 - September 1983) 



GRANTEE 

Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 



WICAT, Inc. 
Orem, UT 84057 



Facilitation of Development and 
Exchange of Computer Courseware 
Among Educational Agencies 

(October 1982 - September 1984) 



Education TURNKEY, Inc. 
Falls Church, VA 



Needs and Development Opportu- 
nities for Educational Computer 
Software: Reading and Writing 



The American Institute for. 

Research (AIR) 
Washington, D.C. 20007 



Needs and Development Opportu- 
nities for Educational Computer 
Software: Math and Science 



Technical Education Research 

Centers (TERC) 
Cambridge, MA 02138 



7. Needs and Development Opportu- 
nities for Educational Computer 
Software: Foreign Languages 



University of Iowa 
Iowa City, lA 52242 



8. Computer Literacy Survey in 
Elementary and Secondary 
Education 



Educational Testing Service (ETS) 
Pri nceton , NJ 



9. World of Work 



Techni vi sion 
Falls Church, VA 
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Department of Education, Division of Educational Technology 
INSTRUCTIONAL TELEVISION SERIES 



TITLE 



1. Moving Right Along 



PRODUCER(S) 

WQED-TV Pittsburgh 

Schol asti c Magazi nes , Inc . 

Educational Testing^ Services 



2. Tales in a Golden Groove 



The Rainbow Television Works 
Los Angeles , CA 



3. Somebody Else's Place 



Southwest Center for, Educational 

(Television (SCET) 
Austin, TX 



4. Powerhouse 



Educational Film Center 
Annandale, VA 



5. A Legacy Unfolded 



Perspectives International , Inc. 
Washington, D.C. 



6. Multicultural Children's TV 



Far West Laboratory for 
Educational Research and 
Development 

San Francisco, CA 



7. Rainbow Movie of the Week 



The Rainbow Television Works 
Los Angeles , CA 



8. Villa Allegre 



Bilingual Children's Television 

(BCTV) 
Oakland, CA 



9. K-I-D-S 



Council for Positive Images 
Los Angeles , CA 



10. Spaces 



Greater Washington Educational 

Telecommunications 

Association, Inc. (WETA-TV) 
Arl ington , VA 
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11. 3-2-1 Contact 



Children's Television Workshop 
New York, NY 10023 



12. Y.E.S., Inc. 

(formerly Coming Together) 

13. Voyage of the Mimi 



KCET Community Television 
Los Angeles, CA 

Bank Street College of Education 
New York, NY 
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STATE EDUCATION AGENCIES AND THE NEW TECHNOLOGIES 
OCTOBER 27, 1982 
TELECONFERENCE 



Objecti ves 

This 30-minute videotape segment of the October 27, 1982 
teleconference addresses the State Education Agency's (SEA) role in 
organizing technical assistance, information dissemination, training, and 
other activities designed to introduce communications technologies into 
the schools. It is intended to; 

• enhance knowledge of what SEAs can do to expand their staff's 
technology capabilities; and 

dernnnstrate that the SEA can play an important role in 
::^ui ding LEA capacity to handle technology. 

Users of the Videotape 

This videotape is appropriate for administrators in SEAs who have 
responsibility for planning SEA use of technology or who are involved in 
encouraging the expanded use of technology in the schools. Administrators 
of intermediate school districts and large local districts also may be 
interested in viewing this tape. 

Content 

The videotape presents a panel of state government personnel 
discussing what their State Education Agencies are doing in educational 
technology. The discussion centers on three major topics; 

where the responsibi 1 ity for technology planning and 
direction is situated within the SEA; 

• how the SEA is using technology internally and modeling its 
use for local education agencies (LEAs); and 

services SEAs can provide to help LEAs learn to use the new 
technol ogies . 

The panel is moderated by Virginia Robinson, editor and publisher of 
Education Times . Participants are Robert Allen, Director of the 
Information and Computer Services Division of the State of Georgia; Jolly 
Ann Davidson, a member of the Iowa State Board of Education and 
chairperson of the State Educational Radio and Television Facilities 
Board; James Phelps, the Associate Superintendent for the Bureau of 
Elementary Education in the Michigan Department of Education; and Robert 
Scanlon, then Secretary of Education in Pennsylvania. 




Panel members discuss how the SEA can provide appropriate leadership 
when field-based experience with computers in education is limiteo and 
the old view of the need for a centralized control of all computer 
functions is being questioned. They agree that the appropriate role for 
the SEA is to facilitate the learning process for both SEA and local 
personnel. Appropriate SEA-level activities include sponsoring 
laboratories and workshops for SEA personnel, serving as a software 
clearinghouse and mechanism for disseminating public domain software, and 
providing training materials for preservice and inservice programs to 
prepare teachers to work with technology. 

Modeling erfective use is stressed as an important method for 
developing LEA experience with technology. Electronic mail, public \ 
television, and video teleconferencing are examples of using technology 
to transmit information. Effective management of technology is achieved 
through interagency task forces and other cooperative approaches to 
pi anni ng . 

Pre-Viewinq Activities 

An issue paper entitled "State Education Agencies and the New 
Information Technologies" was prepared to accompany the panel discussion. 
A reproduceable copy of the paper is included in this packet. The paper 
outlines issues SEAs are facing as they begin to use the newer information 
technologies and to help LEAs use them; it also describes actions SEAs 
are taking to ensure effective use of the technology. You may want to 
distribute the paper and ask participants to read it before coming to the 
session. You may ask them also to consider what the agency could do to 
foster awareness of and comfort with technology within the organization 
and for teachers. 

Post-Viewing Activities 

After viewing the videotape you may want to discuss the following 
questions: 

• What problems are we having in planning for and using the new 
information technologies? Are they similar to problems 
referenced in the videotape? 

• ' Are any of the approaches described in the videotape 

appropriate to our needs and problems? 

• What can our agency do to enhance the staff's comfort with 
technology and its ability to intelligently plan its use? 

• What can we do to help schools and teachers who want to learn 
to use technology effectively? 
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Resources 

For those who want more information about what SEAs are doing to 
organize for the new technologies, a bibliography is included in this 
packet. It may be reproduced and distributed with the above-ref erenced 
issue paper or after viewing the videotape. 
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STATE EDUCATION AGENCIES 
and the 



NEW INFORMATION TECHNOLOGIES 



Executive Summary 



Something different is happening ... in schools, in homes and 
businesses, and at state education agencies . . . 

• A school superintendent in a small Western district needs a new 
budget projection for that evening's school board meeting. 
Within hours, a high school student , working with a 
microcomputer, develops the information for him. 

• Block grant funds were distributed to schools recently in one 
southern state. Within two days $ 1 mi 1 1 ion was spent by local 
schools for microcomputers. 

• State Board of Education members, in one State, each have a 
microcomputer and use them to communicate with each other 
between board meetings. 

t Parents, PTAs, local businesses are buying microcomputers and 

giving them to schools. Principals and teachers, too, are using 
local funds to purchase these new tools for their schools and 
classrooms. School officials in one suburban school district 
realized that this unexpected and uncontrolled growth would soon 
result in a plethora of brands with differing training, 
maintenance, and software needs. With no funds for equipment 
available at the district level, they determined that their role 
should be to provide guidance to those who do purchase it. To 
strengthen this advice, maintenance and training support is 
provided only to schools that follow their guidelines. 

• A Midwestern state education agency, faced with reduced budgets, 
staff cutbacks, and the demand from schools for new services 
(related to microcomputers), provides a range of new support 
services at no cost to the agency's budget . Staff representing 
all branches of the SEA--instruction, vocational education, data 
processing, research, special education--have voluntari ly formed 
an internal Microcomputer Committee. Each member^ of the 
committee works with microcomputer-using educator groups in one 
region of the state. They support local group meetings where 
ideas and problems are shared and hold computer problem-solving 
contests for students. Ideas and concerns from the regional 
meetings are fed back to the committee at the state level. Two 
statewide workshops are held each year to address the identified 
instructional and administrative issues. In addition, the 
committee produces a newsletter about computers in education 
that has 8,000 subscribers within the state. Every six weeks 
the committee conducts an in-service session for the agency's 
own staff. 
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A new form of personal technology--the m1crocomputer--is beginning to 
appear in education. While its effects on students are not yet evident, 
the above instances demonstrate, that it is beginning to affect the 
adults who manage^the educational process, Traditional roles, 
relationships and services are being questioned and re-designed. 

This paper explores this situation from the viewpoint of a state 
education agency and is meant to serve as background to an exchange of 
information among states during a Project BEST teleconference on October 
27, 1982. After a brief discussion about what is different about this 
new technology, this paper explores the reported effects of this 
technology on SEA operations and ways that these conditions are being 
addressed. The organizational concerns explored include: 

placement of responsibility for these tools within the agency . 
Do they belong with media, management services, or in a separate 
configuration? 

us e in the agency's own management . Is the centralization of 
all data processing (once justified to avoid the duplication of 
large, costly equipment) still appropriate? How can training 
and support be provided to the agency's own staff so that their 
use of these management and instructional tools can serve as 
effective role models for the schools? 

new services required for effective and efficient use in the 
school s . What roles can a SEA play when there is little in the 
way of relevant experience or knowledge on which to rely? 

The paper concludes with a description of some of the ways SEAs are 
responding to these issues. This section will be expanded, after the 
teleconference, to include the specific workable ideas provided during 
the teleconference by the 41 states participating in Project BEST. 
Several questions are posed at the end of this paper to provide a bridge 
to each state's consideration of its own organizational concerns. 
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STATE EDUCATION AGENCIES 



and the 

NEW INFORMATION TECHNOLOGIES 



Project BEST (Basic Educational Skills through Technology) is 
designed to improve school-based instruction and learning of the basic ' 
skills. Why, then, will the first of its four national video 
teleconferences deal with organizational concerns at the state education 
agency (SEA)? 

• Are there really issues that need to be discussed now ? 

• Is something different about the new information technologies 
(microcomputers, telecommunications) compared to previous 
technological innovations? 

• What is the connection between how an SEA is organized and what 
happens in schools? — 

• What unique functional role can the SEA perform? 

This paper suggests answers to these questions, outlines organizational 
issues and concerns related to the new technologies that are reported by 
the SEA participants in Project BEST, and provides a framework for 
understanding these specific concerns and SEA responses. A caveat is 
needed, however. Our perspective is limited. The readers and the writer 
of this paper are participants in (rather than objective observers of) 
the situations we describe. Moreover, we all seek to unaerstand a 
situation in its early evolutionary stages--a situation that is also 
affecting the world around us. These new technologies, the microcomputer 
in particular, are having visible impacts on institutions other than 
education (e.g., business, home) and future development of the 
technologies well may be influenced more by these other uses. 
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Why an organizational concern, now? 

With these significant constraints on our perception, why spend time 
now trying to understand what is happening? After all, not all SEAs have 
had to deal with these issues yet. Some may never have to, and it may be 
too early to see all the dimensions of the issues since some aspects may 
surface only after SEAs start to deal with them. The answer seems clear 
to us. Our generation of educational practitioners controls what happens 
next. The small steps we take may not appear to be related to the 
"futures'* that are desired or promised, but they can have a unique 
influence on that future. This paper and the subsequent teleconference, 
therefore, look at actions that are practical today--in particular those 
actions an SEA can take at this time and within the limits of its own 
authority and resources. Our focus, therefore, is on the arena the SEA 
most directly controls--i tself . 

The SEA, as an organization, can be defined in many valid ways. To 
keep the focus on the practical aspects of SEA management, we are 
defining the organization as the people who work at or for the SEA and 
the formal and informal relationships that connect them to each other and 
to the purposes of their daily activities. 

There are new challenges today. Faced with shrinking budgets and 
reduced staff, many SEAs are aware of the calls for a 'Ve-structuring'* of 
the state education agency," as weil as schools, to meet the challenges of 
a modern technological society. Demands for change are not a new 
phenomenon in education, however. Periodically new ideas, techniques, or 
other potential improvements in the educational process have been 
advocated. Because the schooling process is built on a network of 
individual practitioners whose jobs and roles are somewhat 
interdependent, changes in one component invariably require modifications 
in others. The advocates of these changes, therefore, have spent a great 
deal of energy trying to get these others to modify their traditional 
behavior to accormiodate the new ideas. They raise the spectre of the 
collapse of the institution, they portray chi Idren unable to cope with 
real world responsibilities, they use words like "outmoded," 
"Irrelevant," "traditional," and call for "comprehensive change." 
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These images and demands for schools and SEAs to change traditional 
purposes and relationships are appearing again today in the professional 
and lay press in articles about the new "technology revolution." The 
first question we must address, therefore, is whether the conditions 
accompanying the introduction and use of the microcomputer and 
telecormiunications technologies in education are just another example of 
the demand-for-change process at work—or is somethingjreal ly different 
this time? ^ 

What may be different ? 

Four areas appear to be clearly different from what has gone before: 

• the technologies themselves, 

• related events in the society outside the school, 

• the depth of the knowledge base available for introducing and 
using the technologies, and 

t how they are being introduced into the schooling process. 

!• The Technologies . Different technologies no longer appear 
discrete* The "edges" are blurring as a result of the microelectronic 
revolution. For example, the same piece of equipment can serve as a word 
processor, teaching machine, electronic mail source, data processor, and 
television display screen. Or the same cable or channel can be used to 
carry any of the above. The old idea that media and technologies could . 
be categorized as "instructional" or "administrative" is no longer 
valid. Today we are dealing with technologies that can be applied to 
both management and instruction (and perhaps cannot de applied 
efficiently unless they are used for both purposes). 

Another important difference is that these new technologies, because 
of miniaturization and mass production techniques, are becoming smaller, 
less expensive, and easier for the non-expert to work with. This affects 
two critical dimensions of technology use— control and access. 

Control is not an issue related to the "on-off" switch as much as it 
is one of whose problems the technology is helping to resolve. 
Individual administrators and teachers are paid to control the 
environment in which learning can take place. They cope with a steady 
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flow of conditions and concerns that occur daily, weekly, and monthly. 
Many times in the past new technologies have introduced additional 
problems to this environment instead of aiding in its management and 
control. For example, within this environment the responsive 
administrator or teacher tries to modify available resources (e.g*, time, 
space, materials) to respond to the changing needs of students as well as 
teachers. This ongoing problem-solving process cannot be separated from 
what we normally think of as instruction, it has a major influence on 
the quality of instruction--f irst , because it takes up a significant 
amount of time of those who deliver the instruction, and second, because 
it allows for creative responses, thus providing a potential source of 
job satisfaction. Many past attempts to apply technology to educational 
problems have impacted negatively on some element of this "real-time" 
instructional management process. We had inflexible schedules, 
curriculum materials that could not be modified easily, and in the case 
of administrators, data analyses and summaries that could be generated 
only once a quarter. All these were perceived as negatively affecting 
the teacher's or administrator's ability to control the overall situation 
for which s/he was responsible, regardless of the intrinsic value of the 
technology-supported curriculum ma^.erials for their Intended audience in 
the classroom. 

Today the lower costs, smaller size, and relative ease of use maKe 
new technologies such as the microcomputer attractive to the teacher and 
the building administrator. These educators, like their business 
counterparts, perceive possible applications to the current problems that 
impede their own effectiveness. 

Access is of course a critical factor in whether one uses some form 
of technology to accomplish a task. Are the results worth the time and 
effort required? This question is posed by administrators deciding 
whether it is worth going to another floor to use a conference phone, 
teachers determining whether they should go to another room to use an 
audiovisual device, or any of us deciding whether to drive to work or 
take a bus. Again, the size and cost of the newer technologies allow 
"^them to be located in the workplace (classroom or office) and thus 
increase the likelihood that they can be used to deal with problems at 
hand without undue effort or loss of time. 



2. Public Understanding and Support , Past attempts to introduce 
technology into the schools have had to deal with underlying resistance 
from the public upon which the schools depend for support and whose 
values they reflect. The school is the one social institution with which 
practically everyone has had experience. As a columnist noted recently, 
"We are almost all veterans or victims of the school system, connected by 
our childhood or our children." This common experience of schooling 
serves as the public's reference point when determining whether or how 
something new is "basic" to the process of education. Anything that does 
not fit can easily be perceived as a "frill." 

What is different today is the very real possibility that these new 
information technologies will first gain acceptance as practical tools 
for personal communication and problem solving in the community . Their 
low cost, flexibility, and sophisticated marketing from one of the few 
"growth" industries in today's economy are making it possible for the 
public to gain independent experience with these tools. By th^ mid-80s 
microcomputers may appear in 10 percent of all U.S. households and be a 
primary work tool for about 25 percent of all jobs.!/. 

Although the technologies may not have been around long enough to 
have immediate effect on the threshold of public experience, we are 
already seeing early consequences. Close to 20 percent of microcomputer 
purchases for schools are being made by PTAs. 

What is important about this rapid expansion of computer 
use in schools is that there is every reason to believe 
that computers will become a part of the core technology 
of schooling, with the broad and insistent support of 
middle and upper-middle class parents in/every nook and 
cranny of the land. No parent of the 50s ever felt that 
his or her children would badly damage their career - 
opportunities if they failed to master the 8-mm loop 
projector. They did not send their kids to TV camp, or 
buy them home language laboratories. Something 
different is happening here.2,/ 

3. Knowledge/Experience Base . No one wants to make a wrong 
decisionl The greater the potential consequences of a decision, the more 
one looks for assurance that it is the correct choice. As part of the 
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search for assurance, one attempts to demonstrate that the decision 
reflects what is known-^hat it derives from a sound base of information 
or knowledge. .> 

What is different today is that we hava.more information than 
knowledge. (Information is an educated guess untested by the results of 
actual decisions. Knowledge is information tested by experience. The 
experience that transforms information into experience can be one's own, 
that of someone believed because of his/her repeated experience (e.g., 
research), or that of someone trusted because of subjective 
factors.-/) Educational leaders are now being asked to make decisions 
related to the new technologies in areas where they and most others lack 
the personal experiences that convert information into knowledge. Even 
those who have worked with "audiovisual and instructional technology find 
that the interactive technologies of today... are from another family of 
systems and approaches to system use."!/ Thus we have few 
"authorities" today, only some people with more experience than others. 
To cope with this, grassroots computer-user clubs, newsletters and 
magazines have prospered as ways to exchange and build on this experience. 

4- Introduction into the Schools . To the extent that "introduction" 
means systematic activity planned by those at t;.t» top, the technologies 
we are talking about— primari ly microcomputers and te lecor.CTuni cat ions- - 
are not being "introduced" into education. First, we have not had the 
time or resources to develop the knowledge or experience on which to base 
large-scale plans. Second, the technologies are not remaining static; 
their features change and capacities improve almost monthly. Because of 
the control and accessibility features, the technologies are usually 
coming into education "at the bottom"— in the classrooms and in the 
offices of middle managers. To a great extent these users are applying 
them to their concerns, gaining practical experience thereby, and then 
discovering additional uses.* 



♦Historians might note that the major characteristic of a real revolution 

is that it starts at the bottor.i so that by the time formal leadership 

develops, a solid base of commonly-felt need and support has been built. 



This '^grassroots" development process is in sharp contrast to 
previous more systematic attempts to bring technology into education from 
the v.op down (i.e., plan first, develop the materials, buy the equipment, 
and then train the teachers). Several local districts have reported 
interesting effects when the two processes "meet." Just as classroom 
teachers have students who know more about computers than they do, 
central administrators, curriculum and media specialists are finding 
building personnel with greater experience with the new technologies than 
they have. "Teacher participation in planning'* may have been a goal in 
the past. Today it is a necessity. 

What Is Needed and Why Should SEAs be Concerned ? 

If we accept the above indications that something different may be 
happening with technology in and around the schools, we must still ask 
why this should now concern an SEA. Are there needs that are different, 
and is the SEA the most appropriate organizational entity to meet them? 
(Assuming we were all born before 1958, we may find these "needs" by 
exploring briefly our own feelings when we think about using technology 
in our own work.) 

Most of us are missing the hands-on experience of using these 
technologies to address some of the operational problems we face each 
day. This is both a training and organizational issue. We need to know 
how to use these tools, and we also need to have opportunities (once we 
know how to use them) to "mess-around," to experiment, to try them in 
different situations or with different problems. In other words, we need 
opportunities to think about and integrate the technologies into our 
problem-solving processes--to develop a sense of what we can do with 
them. If we do not discover, ourselves, what can be accomplished with 
these new tools, there is a higher probability that they will be applied 
only to reach the "old," more limited objectives we are already achieving 
without them. Much like architects in the years immediately following 
the invention of the elevator, we might be putting elevators in two-and 
three-story buildings. 

^31 
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We are also missing a sense of the consequences of the use of these 
new technologies. We have all heard the old saw that '^teachers teach the 
way that they were taught." Most of us also manage the way we have been 
managed (and even parent the way we have been parented). The point is 
that our experience at the receiving end of these processes is an 
important influence on the way we later apply them ourselves and is 
qualitatively different from the experience of learning how to teach, 
manage, or parent in an instructional situation. 

Thus we have a major need today for opportunities to experience. the 
consequences of the functional use of the new irrormation technologies by 
others. For example, we need to: 

• learn job-related skills or information via these technologies; 

• be part of work groups in which supervisors use technology 
functionally to support their communication with us and the 
decision-making processes that affect us; 

• receive benefits and services that might not be available if 
technology were not being used (for example, access to peers 
dealing with a similar problem, more time for analysis of 
information, support at the time it is needed). 

At the present time we have few opportunities in the educational 
organizations in which we work, or to which we relate, to gain these 
types of experience. 

Finally, one of the most pressing needs today, given the depth and 
nature of the "knowledge-base," is for the sharing of experiences . The 
phenomenal growth of educational microcomputer user newsletters, 
magazines, clubs, and networks attests to the primary need that educators 
have to stay current in this fast-developing field. The universal 
problem, however, is ascertaining who has relevant experience and gaining 
access to it while it is relatively current, without undue cost or burden. 

What Could SEAs Do? 

"Because needs exist" is not per se proof that an SEA is the most 
appropriate organizational entity to respond to them. SEA roles vary 
from state to state, and in many places "legislatures expect SEAs to 




serve as bureaucracies for the enforcement or enablement of minimum 
standards for school operations" rather than as "general-purpose, 
broad-band" educational improvement agencies.^/ Therefore we cannot 
deal here with the issue of whether an SEA should respond to these needs, 
only to what it could do. What responses are needed and what advantages 
would accrue to the SEA that provides them? 

The various responses to the current information needs discussed 
above include these: 

• The SEA can provide opportunities and mechanisms to facilitate 
experience sharing— for example, human resource directories, 
newsletters, materials exchanges, meetings, and referral 
services. 

• The SEA can provide hands-on experience with the new 
technologies, directly or through the support of training in 
other institutions. 

• The SEA can provide opportunities to experience the effects and 
• consequences of regular technology use by making effective use 

of it in its own work. 

Experience Sharing . Like other professionals, educators want to stay 
current, exchange solutions to common (and uncommon) problems, and 
continue to learn. These goals are usually met most effectively through 
face-to-face interaction at meetings and conferences. More formal 
support mechanisms to accomplish these purposes have been attempted 
(e.g., national clearinghouses that gather, index, and make available 
print materials, also dissemination systems to distribute packaged 
curriculum materials) but they have been largely unsuccessful in meeting 
the needs for interactive exchange of ideas at the times they are needed. 

This type of support that can provide relevant information on a 
timely basis requires an external agency that has an established 
organizational relationship with the schools. It must be distant enough 
to ensure" access to a sufficient and broad base of experiences, yet close 
enough so that those who request information can feel they are dealing 
with someone who "understands" their situation. It must also be able to 
maintain a steady two-way flow of information. Interestingly, the 
problems in facilitating experience sharing are less those of getting 
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the information "out," and more of identifying and getting it "in." That 
is, to be close enough to daily practice to know who is doing what (or to 
know who does know), and to have regular, nonburdensome ways to document 
and gather' the information. Finally, the effective information broker 
must be trusted and perceived as non-threatening. No surer barrier to 
information exchange exists than the perception that expression of a need 
for information makes you look less than competent, or will be used 
against you, or that someone else will take credit for your ideas. 

For several reasons the SEA can be a suitable vehicle for the 
information brokering that is needed. As a permanent organization 
established under state laws, it has continuing relationships with those 
who want experiential information and those who have it--the schools in 
its state. It has established reporting and communication channels and 
is usually close enough, geographically, to be accessible and- responsive 
to requests. 

The need for this neutral brokering role between schools that have 
experience and those without it offers the SEA an opportunity to address 
what some have termed their leadership dilemma. "It is difficult," one 
state administrator noted, "to lead the parade when some people in the 
parade are afraid you'll take them down the wrong road." Local educators 
mistrust state educators just as those at the state level mistrust the 
"feds." Each rightly questions the capability of the higher level to 
understand fully its situation and see what is needed. Conflict occurs 
when that next higher level assumes that it does know as much about a 
situation as those who are part of it. The present knowledge situation 
regarding these new technologies (in which there are no authorities) 
offers the SEA an opportunity to play a needed facilitating role, one 
that acknowledges the value of local experience. 

Experience with the technologies . As noted eairlier, this need has 
two dimensions. Educational practitioners in teaching, supervision, and 
administration need to experience both "ends'* of technology usage: (1) 
as a problem-solving tool for their own use, and (2) its effects and 
consequences when used by others. 

The staffs of SEAs and LEAs both need the first type of assistance, 
but the sea's responsibility and resources, in most cases, do not exteno 
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beyond providing that type of practical experience for its own staff. 
This type of learning requires more than a hands-on workshop. Time is 
needed to provide opportunites to experiment, test the technology's 
potentials, and adapt its features to individual needs. In the second 
situation, however, we have a critical need now for an external agency 
that has regular interactions with LEAs to provide a functional model . 
Model, in this casej does not mean demonstration of correct use. 
Instead, what needs to be modeled is the process of educational 
practitioners working through the issues and problems encountered as they 
attempt to improve their efficiency and effectiveness by using the new 
information technologies. Using these technologies within the SEA, and 
especially as part of its interactions with the schools, could give local 
educators opportunities to learn personally about the capabilities of 
tools they may soon consider for local use. To the extent that an SEA 
can begin to use microcomputers and telecommunications as functional 
management tools, confront the organizational issues that will be 
spawned, and share its learnings with the schools, the SEA can uniquely 
impact the future use of technology in local schools. 

What Issues Must Be Addressed ? 

So far in this introduction to the October 27 teleconference, we have 
attempted to describe the factors that indicate the new information 
technologies carry with them larger cross-cutting implications for SEA 
rfil^^i enSPallen^? ml flvpnl^yal technology use in the schools. These 
implications have an experiential base. In their feedback to us the SEA 
teams that are part of Project BEST are describing, the issues they are 
confronting and telling us how they deal with them. States are at 
various stages in their awareness and actual use of microcomputers and 
telecommunications technologies. Nevertheless, the reported concerns* at 
this early stage of technology use seem to group themselves in three 
areas: 



♦Interestingly, the problems and organizational tensions that business 
and industry are experiencing as microcomputers are introduced are 
largely the same as those being reported by the SEAs. (See "The Fortune 
500 Microcomputers," Popular Computing , September 1982.) 
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1. boundaries, authority, and relationships 

2. management uses within the SEA 

3. services to the schools 

This section presents the various dimensions of each of these issues 
and some of the ways that states are addressing them. Additional ideas 
will be exchanged as part of the October 27 teleconference activities. 
We address only microcomputer-related issues here because that is 
currently "where the shoe hurts I The issues are much the same for 
telecommunications, although they may currently be less intense. 

Boundaries, Authority, and Relationships 

Until now most SEAs have been able to define and keep largely 
separate their instructional services and administrative/management 
operations. Computer -related activities have been assigned mainly to the 
administrative/management area. Because large volumes of data are needed 
for accountability and reporting, these computer operations have involved 
large (mainframe) computers with all of the data going into it at one 
time (batch processing) and with fixed reports whose elements had 
previously been determined. Moreover, most of an agency's data 
processing has been centralized to avoid wasteful duplication of 
equipment and special personnel. 

The microcomputer, with its low cost and potential for more individ- 
ual ized ^input and interactive reporting, has wreaked havoc on old 
definitions of centralization and decentralization, and on the organiza- 
tional separations that went with them. Within any one SEA, it is 
possible to find those who view the micro as an instructional tool 
because it is used in schools; others who see it as a valuable resource 
for the planning and service delivery needs of the agency's own middle 
managers; and still others who see it as a peripheral extension of the 
agency's main computing resources. These multiple views can naturally 
create some tension. Among the issues of concern are: 

• who will control purchases of microcomputers 

• who determines who gets them and how they will be used 

• how to maintain standards and cost controls 
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• who provides training and software support 

• where word-processing fits in 

• whose office gets the electronic mail access terminal? 

Some states are experiencing directly the effects of not having answers 
to these questions. For example, in one state where agency management 
and instructional services were seen as totally separate functions of the 
SEA, a contract was let to an outside group to address the agency's word 
processing (office automation) needs. The subsequent study, therefore, 
did not recognize that the terminals to be placed around the agency could 
also be used to access and manipulate a variety of data and resource 
files that the department maintained for the support of middle manage- 
ment (such as health records, federal nutrition reporting requirements, 
and the tracking of private school placements in special education). 

Many of the states facing these issues are using some form of 
interdivisional committee, workgroup, or task force to open communica- 
tion, acknowledge the separate interests involved, and promote more 
productive relationships. In placing the responsibility for micro- 
computers in an appropriate niche, a range of approaches appears. Some 
agencies assign responsibility to instructional media, others to data 
processing or management information systems departments. At least one 
state has determined that technology is too important to be put in any 
one division, thus has placed it under a Technology Executive Committee 
chaired personally by the chief state school officer. 

In many states the original responsibility for microcomputers may be 
fortuitous, i.e., it is assumed by the person who is interested. Size of 
the agency also influences responsibility. Larger SEAs have less trouble 
assigning responsibility to full-time staff and therefore may have more 
difficulty if they want to diffuse responsibility for microcomputer use 
throughout the agency. Conversely, the smaller SEA may find it easier to 
spread responsibility across divisions and avoid specializing. 

Management Uses within the SEA 

These functional issues appear to center on two concerns--how to get 
started, and how to provide SEA staff with appropriate experience and 
support. 
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One would anticipate that getting started, in light of the fiscal 
conditions in most states today, might be an impossible task. It is 
surprising, therefore, to find how much is being done. This may be 
because it is usually easier to understand (and sell) the uses of 
technology for management and administrative purposes than for 
instruction. The payoffs are more obvious and immediate, and the boards 
and publics that support the SEAs have more experience in these areas. 
Thus in some cases microcomputers are coming in on the "coattails" of 
improvements in agency clerical efficiency (word processing). In other 
situations, however, expenses have been justified by starting with a 
practical management problem that clearly demonstrates the technology's 
value. For example, one state employed nine people to log. by hand, 
school bus mileage reimbursement data. They were 2-1/2 years behind. 
The activity is now performed by two people using microcomputers and they 
are only two months behind. 

Some states are beginning with rational, systematic planning 
approaches. One state superintendent, for example, announced that no 
microcomputers could be purchased with state funds until the state had a 
microcomputer policy. Others are starting with explorations of goals, 
objectives, roles, and functions before moving ahead. On the other hand, 
some are proceeding to develop understanding and experience before they 
begin systematic planning. These states appear to be bringing people 
within the agency together in looser organizational frameworks to look at 
mutual needs and interests and to develop attitudes and support from 
within. 

To develop the range of experiences that SEA staff require— from 
awareness through the ability to use the technologies as functional 
management tools--many states are starting with staff development 
workshops. Some provide separate training for clerical staff. For the 
continuing support that is needed, one state has created a staff computer 
lab. It houses all the technologies accessible at the SEA and two full- 
time professional staff members. SEA staff can use the facility at any 
time to get formal or informal assistance or just to try out their own 
ideas. 
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Services to the Schools 



We have described a number of internal issues being addressed by 
SEAs, but the agencies' major concern still lies with their services to 
schools. In this area they are dealing with two issues--identifying 
needed services associated with the use of microcomputers in the schools, 
and determining the appropriate organizational format for providing those 
services. 

Among the services being considered (and in many cases provided) are: 

• Information and experience exchange- ^This includes human and 
material resource directories, consultant files, and computer 
user groups. 

• Software evaluation/review- -States perceive the need for a 
variety of services in this area. Central among them is helping 
schools deal with the proliferation of software vendors. Some 
SEAs have set up a central library where software developers can 
place their materials for review. This enables schools to 
examine a range of products, and permits developers to have 
their materials reviewed by potential users without fear of 
having them copied. 

Some SEAs are comparing their roles in software review to 
what they do with textbooks. Should there be an approved list 
of software, for example? 

Additional related services being offered or considered include: 

serving as a clearinghouse within the state for 
locally-developed software 

establishing standards for software 

reviewing software through curriculum committees. 

• Hardware evaluation and purchase- -Among the needs and services 
being identified by the SEAs are: 

negotiation of state contracts with hardware manufacturers 
to assure discounts for local school purchases 

evaluation and approval of brands and types of equipment 

provision of funds for purchases; several states are 
considering or using block grant funds for this purpose; in 
one, $1 million has been set aside for mini-grants to 
teachers ($4,000 each) 

establishment of centers where all approved brands of 
equipment are available for those who wish to test them. 

• Curriculum deve1opment> >Almost all states have recognized the 
need in the field for some direction in terms of the over-used 
term "computer literacy." Some are conducting formal and 
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informal, surveys and literature reviews to determine how others 
define and deal with it. Some have established committees to 
develop their own definitions and their own materials. In at 
least one state the computer literacy curriculum and materials 
developed by the SEA are being distributed out-of-state through 
a commerciaV publisher with the state receiving a 10 percent 
royalty. 

• Training- -Many states have been involved in direct training or 
tne support of training through other agencies (i.e., colleges, 
intermediate units). Some states are considering a computer 
literacy requirement for teacher certification. 

• Awareness activities- ^Because of the interest being expressed by 
local schools, most SEAs are providing some form of support for 
general awareness activities. This takes the form of teacher 
and/or administrator conferences, special publications, and in 
at least one case, the development of a set of videotapes 
showing uses of the microcomputer and how to plan for their 

use. These are being distributed commercially outside the state. 

The organizational formats that are in use or being explored include: 

• support for a separate agency (e.g., MECC) 

• placement of the responsibilities in intermediate service 
agencies 

• establishment of a special office within the SEA 

• provision of a staff expert in each major instructional area 

• use of outside consultants. 



Summary 

This background paper began by questioning why a national project 
whose overall goals address the content of instruction (specifically the 
teaching of basic skills) should devote its first video teleconference to 
the process— that is, how people organize and relate to one another to 
deliver instruction. Our answers suggest that at this early point in 
understanding the relationship of information technologies to education, 
the content and process issues are almost inseparable. The medium 
affects the message and vice versa. 

We have also added a third element to the content and process mix: 
people who have to deal with the related content and process issues while 
they are still learning about them. When the future of technology in 
education is discussed, one usually hears of two interrelated 
concerns--hardware and software. We are focusing on a third--'*people- 



ware." The first two will be continuing concerns for some time and are 
currently locked into a '"chicken or egg" situation. Some leaders say, 
"Start with software— there can be no effective school involvement until 
the quality of the software improves." Others say, "Start with 
hardware— one computer per school or even per classroom is insufficient. 
Provide enough hardware and the software will follow— some of it 
developed by the teachers and students themselves." 

Regardless of the outcome of that debate, the third area— people— is, 
in practical terms, all there is. People exist--in SEAs, on state boards 
of education, in intermediate service agencies, and in LEA administrative 
offices, school buildings, and classrooms. Nothing new has to be 
developed. They already have the "required software"— a concern for the 
improvement of teaching and learning in the basic skills and derivative 
questions about how the new information technologies relate. They do not 
have all the answers to those questions or access to the information and 
experience from which answers can be derived. This is the situation that 
Project BEST addresses through its teleconferences and other i.iformation 
services. It is providing connections for these people to find answers 
for their present concerns and to help education find longer -range 
answers for tomorrow's. 

The October 27 Project BEST teleconference reflects our belief that 
solutions do not have to wait for a complete understanding of the 
issues. Solutions and understanding can proceed concurrently. This 
October teleconference and related state activities are designed to start 
a process of developing mutual understanaing among those who are dealing 
or may soon have to deal with the implications. 

This issue paper will be expanded after the teleconference to include 
the issues and ideas exchanged by the states. To stimulate that 
discussion and add more specific content to tJie revision of this paper, 
please consider the following questions: 

• Are the issues outlined in this paper concerns in your state 

' agency? Are there other issues related to the new technologies 

that are equally important? 

• How are these issues being addressed? What are the strengths 
and weaknesses of your approaches? What would you do 

p differently? 

/ 
) 
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SCHOOL-INDUSTRY COOPERATION AND HIGH TECH-THE FEELING IS MUTUAL 



JANUARY 24, 1983 



PROJECT BEST TELECONFERENCE 



Objectives 



This 50-minute segment of the January 24, 1983 videotape 
teleconference is designed to: 



create interest in cooperative working relationships between, 
schools and high-tech industry; 

enhance knowledge of what the private sector can offer the 
schools; and 

provide information on how schools can approach the private 
sector for assistance. 



Users of the Videotape 

This videotape is useful. to district administrators and school 
personnel who are developing proposals or who are considering other 
attempts to involve the private sector in the school system. It offers 
ideas on how to approach the private sector and what types of companies 
can help. 



The videotape includes a 10-minute segment of comments from educators 
who have experience working with the private sector and a 40-minute 
question-and-answer session with representatives of high-tech industries. 
The interview clips provide an overview of districts' experiences in 
cooperative working relationships and summarize what has been learned 
about establishing such relationships. The question-and-answer segment 
addresses many of the concerns most frequently voiced by educators. 

Educators shown in the interview clips represent five very different 
communities: Fairfax County, Virginia; Plains, Montana; Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Albany, Ohio; and Ann Arbor, Michigan. The panel of experts 
represents firms in high-technology industries. Panel members were: 
Chris Bowman, formerly National Manager of Educational Marketing at Atari 
Computers, now with Apple Computers; Dr. Pauline Jordan, Corporate 
Manager for Learning Technologies at General Electric; Michael Odom, from 
Digital Equipment Corporation, who is on loan to two school systems in 
Massachusetts; and Glen Pol in. Manager of Educational Market Development 
for Apple Computers. 



Content 




The educators and the representatives of high tech industries agree 
that the private sector can be broadly defined to include local "nigh- 
tech" businesses, employers who hire technology-oriented personnel, 
parents knowledgeable about technology, and volunteers in the community. 
They indicate that private support should be broadly defined to include 
assistance with staff training , curricul um development, classroom 
instruction, and hardware/software j.election, as well as donations of 
hardware and software. Specific sucjgestions are offered for identifying 
potential firms and approaching them for help. 

Pre-Viewing Activities 

A short paper entitled "Schools and the New Information Technology: 
Fostering Public-Private Sector Cooperation" is provided with this 
packet. It describes the experiences of several school districts that 
have worked with the private sector and impediments to public-private 
cooperation. Copies of this paper may be reproduced and di stributed to 
participants with the invitation to view the videotape. This will allow 
viewers to read the paper and focus on the topic of public-private 
cooperation before the meeting. 

Post-Viewinq Activities 

You may want to lead a discussion after the videotape has been 
shown. Possible agendas include the following: 

• Invite speakers from your district cr neighboring districts 
to talk about cooperative projects they have with the private 
sector. 

• Invite speakers from private industry who have a history of 
working in the schools or who have expressed interest in 
developing a cooperative relationship to discuss their 
experiences. 

• Conduct a brainstorming session to generate ideas on: 

how your district could use help from the private sector; 
firms you could approach; and 

benefits to the schools and to the company from developing 
cooperative relationships. 

Resources 

A background paper on public-private cooperation in the schools 
(Schools and the New Information Technology: Fostering Public-Private 
Sector Cooperation) is included in this packet. It contains a 
bibliography for those interested in additional reading. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Several factors contribute to the current interest in exploring 
public/private sector cooperative arrangements in using o"^ technology, 
such as the microcomputer, in schools. First, federal funds for 
educational programs are not as readily available as they were 10 years • 
ago. Thus, school systems are forced to consider other sources of funding 
for projects and special programs that cannot be defrayed out of regular 
operating budgets. Second, declining test scores on national achievement 
tests, high student drop-out rates (particularly in inner city schools), 
and conditions that some are describing as low student motivation and 
lack of discipline have become a concern for Parents, teachers, school 
administrators, and employers. They search for alternative approaches 
that might improve student learning and motivation. Technology and career 
education are possible solutions — technology because of its perceived 
powers to motivate and teach and its growing prevalence in the society, 
and career education because of its emphasis on training students, while 
still in school, about the expectations of employers and about the skills 
they need to find and to hold jobs. Finally, businesses are finding that 
high school graduates (and sometimes even college graduates) lack the 
basic math, reading, and communications skills needed to succeed in the 
world of work. One solution is to become involved in the school system 
to ensure that future graduates are better prepared for employment. 

Examples of how the private sector can become involved in supporting 
che educational system have been documented: 

• The Boston Compact is a cooperative agreement between the 
Boston public schools and local businesses in which the school 
system has agreed to improve the quality of its graduates and 
local industry has agreed to employ them. The school system has 
accepted a variety of administrative reforms designed to'^improve 
accountability and upgrade classroom teaching; in return, the 
Private Industry Council is supplying coordinators who link 
students to employers for part-time work while in school and for 
full-time employment after graduation (Peirce, p. 7). 

• In Washington, D.C., the school syscem is working with 
national and local businesses to create several career-oriented 
high schools in fields such as communications, finance, and 
information science. Private industry donated materials and 
executive time to create the course. Again, the intent is to 

I foster good work habits and to help students develop contacts 

with employers that may lead to permanent positions after 
graduation (Rosenau, pp. 6-7). 

• Oxford, Massachusetts, has developed a partnership with the 
Digital Equipment Corporation, a high technology firm that 
develops computer hardware. One element of the relationship is 
Project COFFEE, which features a hands-on experience for 
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a-dales2ant:s: who have a history of school failure. The project 
oxfars i:rHrrning in a combination of basic skills and occupational 
srrnis Tn high-technology fields. Digital has helped Oxford 
^innticn: iTi- other ways also, including teacher training and 
v^T3:TrTnq- for teachers who lost their jobs (Rosenau, p. 5), 

..id-- inapol is has initiated Partners in Educaton (PIE) as a 
cooperative effort of the city schools and the Chamber of 
Commerce. This project matches schools with one or more 
employers on renewable one-year contracts. It brings business 
people into the schools to work with teachers and students and 
brings students and teachers into business and industry. The 
intent is to assist each in learning the needs of the other and 
to help teachers and students prepare for the demands of 
industry (Gilbert, p. 9). 



These examples suggest that business and industry can contribute to 
the educational system in various ways: 



They can provide instructional materials and special curricula 
for use in the classroom. 

They can offer resource people who can serve on advisory 
committees, speak to classes and at special programs, or teach 
selected units. 

Business and industry can provide work awareness and experience 
through tours of the plants, summer jobs, and part-time employment 
during the school year. 

Industry can provide equipment by donating it to the schools or 
by opening its own facilities to students during off hours. 

Private industry can make funds available to finance special 
projects or to purchase equipment. 



The kinds of contributions listed above may support many different 
educational activities, including those involving the introduction of 
technologies, such as the computer, into the classroom. And local school 
districts are turning to private industry as a partner in introducing and 
using computers in schools. School systems maintain that with declining 
enrollments, limited budgets, and the limited availability of federal 
funding, private sector help in selecting and purchasing hardware, 
training teachers, and training students is welcomed. 



DISCUSSION 




Hardware manufacturers have responded by donating equipment, 
establishing foundations to award mini-grants, advocating Federal and 
state legislation for tax exemptions on business donations to schools, 
and offering computer training to teachers and administrators. Software 
manufacturers have established partnerships with school systems to pilot 
test courseware. Participation in planning and advisory committees, 
assistance in curriculum design, and offering technical assistance are 
other ways the private sector has responded. 

Despite the interest in such cooperation, distrust, mi scommunication , 
and failure to establish substantive cooperative efforts are still common. 
Indeed, current research (Useem, June 1982) concludes that "...for the 
most part school-industry ties are fragmentary, weak, and of short 
duration," and that "despite new interest in industrial -education 
partnerships, it is highly unlikely that corporations will be able to 
provide schools with the resources traditionally supplied by government 
funds'* (Useem, June 1982, p. 1). . 

What are the barriers to building effective working relationships? 
The writings of Rosenau (November 1982) and studies by Useem (1981, 1982) 
on the relationship between high-technology industries and the schools in 
the Silicon Valley of California and along Route 128 in the Boston 
metropolitan area reveal some of the difficulties in achieving an 
effective partnership. 

Dr. Useem cites the following obstacles to collaboration: 

• The dynamism and rapid growth characteristic of new high- 
technology firms require that corporate resources be directed 
inward to foster new product development and growth rather than 
outward to the schools. 

• Rapid growth fosters equally rapid organizational change, 
including mergers, spin-offs, and changes of assignment that 
make it difficult to establish ongoing working relationships and 
to build trust. 

• Businesses tend to be short-term oriented, wanting to see 
immediate results from their investment. The long-term planning 
cycle of most school systems inhibits the devel opmerjt of 
mutually beneficial projects with tangible results that are 
visible in a relatively short time span. 

• Industry's support of tax-cutting initiatives in both 
California and Massachusetts was perceived by educators as a 
negative position toward education that created distrust and 
animosity. 

• Many business people feel frustrated when they try to figure 
out the school system and see where their input can actually 
make a visible difference. Consequently, they prefer to work 
with institutions of higher education or specific schools where 



results are more apparent and may have immediate pay-off for 
industry. 

• Limited budgets make it difficult for school systems to 
assign personnel to maintain regular contact with industry. 

• School officials maintain that industry is interested 
primarily in benefits to itself— when companies need personnel 
they establish ties to the schools and cut them again when labor 
shortages ease. 

• Educators resent the low regard in which they are held by 
industry personnel. They believe business people consider 
educators poor administrators who allocate public funds 
inefficiently and wasteful ly; this is one reason, educators 
maintain, for industry's lack of support for increased public 
funds for education. 

Despite these obstacles, there are more optimistic signs. Some of 
the older "technology" industries, incl uding Hewlett-Packard, IBM, the 
Digital Equipment Corporation, and Bell & Howell, are cited as taking 
active, supportive roles in education. Also, liaisons based on personal 
contact and mutual interests do occur.. For example, one of the schools 
visited by Project BEST recently received a contribution from a 
corporation to help build a computer lab. A student's parent works for 
the firm and was instrumental in obtaining the funds. 

Floretta McKenzie, Superintendent of the Washington, D.C., public 
schools, maintains that establishing working relationships between the 
schools and private industry must involve benefits for both sides. She 
says: 

It's time for the managers of public resources to stop trying to 
pick corporate profits, and to start helping our private sector 
companies find cost-justified approaches to coupling business 
interests of their shareholders with the educational interest of 
young people (Rosenau, p. 6). 
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PROJECT BEST VIDEO NEWSLETTER #2 



May 17 - 18, 1983, Teleconference 



This second video newsletter was broadcast on May 17. The newsletter 
is about 23 minutes long. It presents updates on publications, software, 
filmstrips, slides, videotapes, and other programs and activities dealing 
with computer literacy. It also includes upcoming Project BEST 
activities and proposed new informational resources for use by 
participating BEST states. The items in the newsletter have a suggested 
shelf-life of only 30 to 45 days. The attached Guide Sheet contains a 
listing of the key products, services, and activities announced in the 
newsletter. Because the program moves too quickly to copy down addresses 
and phone numbers, the attached listing of addresses and resources is an 
important complement to the video newsletter. 

The diskettes demonstrated in the newsletter, offered through the 
ERIC Clearinghouse of Syracuse University, were mailed to each Project 
BEST State Team Leader under separate cover for use with the May 18 
teleconference. Similar diskettes are being prepared by the ERIC 
clearinghouse on the topic of hardware and software evaluation. 
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Guide Sheet 



Informational Products Announced 

on May 18, 1983 
Project BEST Video Newsletter 



1. Diskettes (2) from ERIC 
Clearinghouse 
Selected Information Resources 
from RIE and CUE on 
Computer Literacy 



2. BEST NET Bulletin Board (Begin- 
ning June 1, 1983) 
Software Information Exchanqg: 



3. Videotape of teleconference from 
New York: 
"Computing Strategies for 
Success" 



4. Books from State of Tennessee 
Department of Education 

Computer Skills Next: A Plan 
for Grades 7 & 8 

Microcomputers in the Schools : 
An Educator* s Guide 



5. Handbook from Santa Clara County 
Office of Education 
Computer Education Handbook 



. Produced (for BEST State Teams) 
by: Dr. Donald Ely, Director 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Information 
Resources 

Syracuse University 

School of Education 

Syracuse, NY 13210 



Available to BEST NET electronic 
mail users on an experimental 
basi s . 

Source: Mrs. Bobby Goodson 
Computer Using Educators 
Box 18547 

San Jose, CA 95158 



Carmen Paigo 

Center for Learning Technologies 
Media Network 

Cultural Education Center C-7 
Albany, New York 12230 
(S40) 

Dr. George Malo, Director 
Division of Research and 

Development 
Tennessee Department of Education 
135 Cordell Hull Building 
Nashville, TN 37219 



Bonnie Pardue 
Microcomputer Center 
Mail Code 237 

Educational Development Center 
Santa Clara County Office of 

Education 
100 Skyport Drive 1 
San Jose, CA 95115 
($25 + $5 shipping and handling) 
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6. Guide from Educational Software 
Evaluation Consortium 
1983 Educational Software 
Preview Guide 



7. Book from the American 

Association for Higher Education 
Meeting Learners' Needs Through 
Telecommunications: A Direc- 
tory and Guide to Programs 



8. Book from Office of Technology 
Assessment, U.S. Congress 
Informational Technology and 
Impacts on American Education 
(includes case studies by 
Linda Roberts) 



9. Videotapes from Project BEST 
(Available after June 30, 1982) 
"Teaching with Computers— 

What Can I Do!" 
"Computerwares: Hard & Soft 

Decisions" 



10. Guide from Project BEST 

(Available after June 30, 1983, 
to BEST State Teams) 
U sers' Guide to Project BEST 
Products (Print and Non-Print) 



Available to State Team Leaders- 
limit of one copy each upon 
request. 
Cheryl Petty Garnette 
Project BEST/AECT, Room 214 
1126 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20035 ' 

Other persons should contact: 
Kathy Parks 

TECC Clearinghouse, Software 

Library 
San Mateo County Office of 

Education 
333 Main Street 
Redwood City, CA 94063 



Marilyn Dressel, Director 
Center for Learning and 

Tel ecommuni cations 
One Dupont Circle NW, Suite 600 
Washington, DC 20036 
($40 to non-members) 



Superintendent of Documen^-s 
U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20402 
GPO #052-003-00888-2 ($8.00) 



Producer: 

Project BEST/AECT, Room 214 
1126 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20035 



Author: 

Project BEST/AECT, Room 214 
1126 Sixteenth St. , N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20035 
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BECOMING LITERATE WITH THE NEW TECHNOLOGY 



PROJECT BEST TELECONFERENCE #3 
May 18, 1983 



Objectives 



This was the third in a series of four video satellite 
teleconferences »-ndertaken by Project BEST. Entitled "Becoming Literate 
with the New Technology," the one-hour teleconference was transmitted on 
May 18, 1983. 

The teleconference v/as designed to: 

• clarify issues raised in the video module "Learning and 
Teaching ABOUT Computers," and 

• provide viewers with an opportunity to query experts about 
their computer literacy concerns. 

The teleconference focused on five issues in computer literacy: 

1. What is it? 

2. How do educators become computer literate? 

3. Competencies, such as programming, that need to be addressed. 

4. Support needed by staff beyond introductory computer literacy 
workshops. 

0. Whether to integrate computer literacy into the curriculum or 
'^offer. a separate course? 

Users of the Videotape 

This videotape is appropriate for SEA and school district 
administrators who have responsibility for planning and developing K-12 
computer literacy programs.- It can be used also in staff development 
programs to make teachers, administrators, and volunteers comfortable 
with using microcomputers in school settings. 

C ontent 

Clips from the 30-minute corrjuter literacy video module trarii^ij'^.acl 
earlier to the viewing sites were shown to focus panel discussio-rt^ m^u 
call-in questions from vif.wing sites. 

Members of t!he teleconference 'panel included Bobby Goodson, Computer 
Resource Teacher in Cupertino, California; Fran Gallagher, Program Analyst 
for Fairfax County Public Schools in Virginia; Marvin Veselka, Associate 
Commissioner for Professional Support, Texas Education Agency; and 

Id I 
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Jenelle Leonard, Assistant Director of Computer Literacy for the District 
of Columbia Public School System. 

Questions were received from more than 20 viewing sites, including 
plactas as far away as Puerto Rico, Alaska, and Cal i fornia . Illustrative 
topics and questions addressed during the teleconference were: 

1. Differences in attitude and interests between boys and girls in 
computer literacy courses. 

2. Evidence of the effects on thinking, logic, and reasoning skills 
of learning particular programming languages. 

3. Have any states established computer literacy as a minimum 
competency required for graduation? 

4. What types of instructors are states using to conduct computer 
literacy workshops? 

5. What are states doing to teach computer literacy skills to 
administrators and managers? 

6. Pros and cons of allowing teachers to. take computers home for 
hands-on experience. 

7. Involvement of parent groups in computer literacy school 
programs. 

Pre-View in g Activities 

We recommend viewing the 30-minute video module "Learning and 
Teaching ABOUT Computers" before viewing the teleconference. The video 
module can be repeated several times and stopped at crucial points for 
discussion. The video module provides background information that will 
enhance learning from the teleconference. 

Post-Viewing Activities 

After viewing the videotape, you may want to discuss the following 
questions: 

• How are v/e defining computer literacy and what competencies 
do we want students, teachers, and adminstrators to 
develop? 

• How are teachers and administr^^^i in this district 
learning about microcomputer P^ -^v/- can we help them? 

• What are the students currently beinn taught? Is this 
what we want tham to be learning? 

Resources 

For those who would like more information about the subject of 
computer literacy, a bibliography is\included in this packet. It may be 
reproduced and distributed with the above referenced video module and 
teleconference videotape. 
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OPPORTUNITIES TO LEARN 



Project BEST was designed to provide SEA personnel with experience 
using the new information technologies and an opportunity to learn from 
that experience. Video teleconferencing, videotapes, audio 
teleconferencing, and electronic mail were the technologies demonstrated 
by the project. 

The following paper, VIDEO As a Medium for Sharing Experience , 
discusses the Project BEST staff's insights about uses of video as an 
effective method of communicating. The paper presents our learnings 
about video teleconferencing and videotapes. It highlights why these 
media were selected and what producers need to consider when using these 
media. 

A second paper on insights about audio teleconferencing and 
electronic mail will be developed if participating state teams express an 
interest in this activity. All comments auout experiences with these 
media should be addressed to the Project BEST staff. 
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VIDEO AS A MEDIUM FOR SHARING EXPERIENCE 



"...In addition to giving us a reason and opportunity to 
communicate with each other, we will also have an opportunity to 
learn about the potentials, effects, and consequences of these 
technologies we'll be using..." 

Project BEST orientation videotape, June 1982. 

PURPOSE 

Learning is an exciting process when our own experiences provide 
the information that feeds the process. Unfortunately, once we leave 
childhood we rely increasingly on information derived from other people's 
experiences (research, publications, etc.). Opportunities for direct 
experience with totally new situations become infrequent. In that sense 
one of the "fortunate" aspects of living through this early stage of the 
information technology revolution is that the research and previous 
experience do not exist. We have to give credence to our own feelings, 
judgements and perceptions. 

One of Project BEST.^s purposes is to stimulate that personal 
process — to use the new technologies as tools in the conduct of project 
work, then to provide opportunities to reflect on that use and to see 
what can be learned from our own reactions. The intent of this paper is 
to trigger and expand that reflective process. 

During this year we have systematically solicited and collected 
your feedback by phone, mail and electronic mail. We have also documented 
our own perceptions. These reactions have, been an invaluable element of 
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this process. They have allowed us to reflect on our original intentions 
and assumptions, as well as our actions, and to ask "why?". Our answers 
to that question are presented in this first "learnings" paper. We hope 
they prompt reactions and further exchange that will allov^ this process 
to better inform the future technology decisions each of us may be called 
upon to make. 

INTRODUCtlON 

People are' usually surprised when wf- tell them that Project BEST is 
not a "microcomputer" project, for most of the content of our 
communication deals with this revolutionary new technology. Our own view 
of the project's purpose is more accurately portrayed in our 
logo~"People-to- People: the BEST Approach." We are attempting to use 
information technologies to connect people who share similar concerns in 
ways that will facilitate their ability to solve their own problems. In 
January 1982, the project described its intentions as follows: 

As a diss.emination project. Project BEST is in the business of 
communication — communicating about technology. As Drucker 
notes, real communication is not created by technology. 
Technology can only provide the links or structures that extend, 
enhance, and/or connect certain mutual needs to exchange 
information. Each of the project's uses of technology, 
therefore, wiTl be determined within a broader context of the 
purposes of the two-way communication of which it is part.... 

...We will choose our media against the reference point of what 
we are trying to accomplish and communicate (about both the 
content and the medium we are using to communicate it). Our 
choices also will be functionally appropriate to the task in 
which the project and the states are engaged. Task-relating the 
technology is important to counteract the history of "technology 
demonstrations" whene the participants' role is limited to 
observation or "playing" with the technology. Thus they 
possibly come away impressed, but with no personal experience 
that ties the technology to the real world conditions they 
face. 

— We will provide functional experience with the new 
information communication technologies so that participants can 
experience the benefits and generalize them to their own- 
situations. . 

,'1 I I • 
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We now have a year's experience using four technologies to 
address project communication needs: 

• satel 1 i te tel ecasts for broad dissemination of 
materials and expertise; 

• videotape to record current school experience with 
the. new technologies; 

• electronic mail for point-to-point exchange and 
access to current resource lists; and 

• audio teleconferences for interaction, questioning, 
and idea exchange. 

The subjects of this paper are the two video technologies. A 
second paper, to be distributed as part of the June, 1983 Project 
BEST teleconference, will address the more' interactive technologies 
of electronic mail and audio conferencing. 

The framework for presenting the information on each of the 
video technologies is: 

• our intentions and assumptions; 

• our observations of what occurred; and 

• our reflections , general izations and tentative 
1 earn i ngs . 
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SATELLITE TELECONFERENCES: PRESENTATION OR COMMUNICATION? 



1. Intentions 

When Project BEST was being developed the thought was that the 
teleconferences would serve as work sessions involving project staff and 
state team members. The focus for the live communication exchange would 
be the video modules and other awareness/training materials that the 
project was developing for SEA use. 

The satellite video teleconference will serve as a meeting between 
the developers and users of the video materials. During the 
teleconference, contextual information will be presented about issues 
or principles involved in the examples through discussion with 
experts and, in some cases, the educators involved in the practice. 
Underlying issues related to the use of the materials will also be 
discussed. 

At this point in the. project, with three satellite video 
"teleconferences" under our belts and two more being developed, we can 
look at what actually happened and begin to ask "why"? 

2. Qbservati ons 

Expectations for, and early applications of, any new tool are 
shaped by prior experiences with similar tools, by presumptions of 
purpose, and even by the terminology used. 

In the January 1982 project design document, we noted that "the 
term 'teleconference* is beginning to take on generic meanings that make 
it difficult to know what is being described when it is used." We now 
have the personal experience to confirm that. It is increasingly popular 
to label anything that is broadcast via satellite as a teleconference. 
Yet the greatest share of what is transmitted this way (on our 
teleconferences, and those of others we have viewed) is one-way 
presentation that does not contain (or sometimes even need) the viewer 
interaction that the term "conference" implies. 

We have observed that this general use of the label 
"teleconference" can raise expectations in the viewer's mind that can 
result in dissatisfaction with a presentation that was never intended to 
be anything more than a presentation. 
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It has appeared, at times, that the confusion about terminology is 
paralleled by a similar lack of clarity about the purposes or role of the 
satellite telecast. This confusion seems to affect both the producers 
and the receivers of the information. For example, because the 
information is transm'itted and received as "television", it is. easy to 
perceive the activity in terms of the medium as we have known it until ' 
now— that is, a presentation as opposed to a communication medium. In 
most purposeful television presentations, audience needs and 
characteristics are anticipated but not specifically known. Audiences, 
therefore, are perceived in generalized terms such as "elementary 
teachers", "SEA staff", etc. Because the specific audience needs are not 
known it must be assumed that the presentation may "miss" some viewers . 
who may neither want nor need the information. Consequently, 
production effort must be devoted to techniques to capture and hold 
attention. 

Satellite telecasts however are not usually aimed at general 
audiences. Typically they have a more limited target audience who is 
known, can be speci f -fcal ly described, and whose needs can be more 
directly determined (e.g., Project BEST state team leaders, state reading 
specialists). In these cases, it may be assumed that the audience members 
want to receive or give information or they would not take part in the 
activity. The audience can be perceived and dealt with as participants, 
not viewers. 

At these times the television activity can be perceived in a 
communications context with direct effects on both the content and 
production techniques. 

One direct consequence of "old rules" and assumptions being 
applied to a new situation appears to be a failure to employ for 
effective communication several of the advantages that are inherent to 
satellite telecasting. These are: 

• the effectiveness of organized audio and video 
pr3S3ntations; 

• the relatively low total cost for its use when the 
expense of moving people to one central meeting location is 
factored in; and 
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• the lack of time limitations usually found on open-circuit 
broadcast channels. 

Instead, these same features sometimes are applied to producing 
longer, one-way presentations of information as well as "shotgun'* 
presentations (reach as many as possible with as much information as 
possible). Token interaction may be included, and appears to be based on 
an assumption that interaction means an exchange between presenter and 
receiver. Usually only one person at a site has access to a phone or 
microphone, and even then, there is seldom sufficient time for all sites 
to participate fully. 

We have noted more effective interaction (i .e. , in terms of 
contributing to jthe communications purposes of the teleconference) when 
the interaction can be among viewing sites or among the participants at 
any one site. 

3. R eflections, Generalizations and Tentative- Learnings 

As part of determining how satellite telecasts might facilitate 
Project BEST communications, we have begun to develop some general 
thoughts, perceptions and rules-of-thumb about video teleconferences 
(i.e., telecasts used in an interactive communications context). 

As we reviewed a number of teleconferences from education and 
business organizations (as well as our own), wc became aware of some 
similarities and differences in the ways that teleconferences were being 
used by these two sectors. First, tel econf e/*ences are, in the main, 
being used as purposeful tools by organizations with a communications 
problem or task. This led us to look at the broader picture of the types 
of communications problems all organizations deal with. It was here that 
we. noted that two communication systems exist in most of our work 
settings. One, formal communications channels and mechanisms provided 
to ensure that decisions are carried out efficiently. Most of the 
information flow through these channels is one-way. Second, and 
co-existing with these fonnal ovganizational channels, is an informal 
system of communications. Most of an organization's problems are 
resolved via these channels. Why? The channels, or linkages, are 
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purpose or task-related , the participants hava more control over the 
structure of the system and the content, it is more interactive , and 
there is a greater degree of trust because the participants know one 
another. Yet this process is seldom given legitimacy as a "system" and 
is kept relatively invisible. 

Nevertheless, when we looked at where teleconferencing and other 
interactive telecommunications media appeared to be of most value today, 
it was apparent that it was for these "i nformal " organizational 
communications. (Note the increasing number of television commercials 
for audio and video teleconferencing — they always show a group of people 
who know one another in a problem-solving situation.) Yet in education, 
as opposed to industry, the largest proportion of video teleconferences 
that we observe;- were employing the medium for formal , predominantly one- 
way, organizational communication (e.g., to announce a decision, present 
new information, etc.). Interactivity, when it was included, was usually 
of the clarifying or challenging question type. Time for it was usually 
tacked on, was too short and too limited, i.e., onl: one person at each 
si tG could tal k. 

Why does education seem to differ from industry in using these 
technologies to enhance its own capabilities to resolve its problems? 
Two reasons may be: 

• Most educational professionals are dealt with as "independent 
practitioners." They do not have jobs that legitimately require 
them to interact with individuals outside their offices or 
classrooms to solve problems. Thi's latter type of interaction 
is done, usually on one's own time, at professional meetings, 
through phone calls to peers, and indirectly via access to 
research . 

• In education there is relatively less experience using 
telecommunications (till now, television and radio) as a 
management problem-solving tool. Over the years, the earnest 
endeavors to discover unique con*".ributions of these media to 
teaching and learning have focused more on the content of 
education than its process. The concern has been more for what 
and how to present information to students via media than how to 
solve the problems that constrain good teaching and learning 
situations. Telecommunicati technologies, therefore, have 
had few opportunities to be used for improving the lot of those 
who deal on a daily basis with the problems of "running the 
shop." 
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Some aspects of the above situations are not going to change right 
away. Most of us in education will continue to solve our problems 
primarily with the resourc&s available at our sites. However, there are 
educators who frequently conduct work with individuals who are separated 
by distance. Among these are the two primary organizational participants 
of Project BEST— state education agencies and educational professional 
associations . 

The question is whether we can begin to apply this technology to 
the processes of education that we influence. Can we take the little 
bit we already know about interactive telecommunications from our 
life-long experience— for example, with tel ephones— and combine it with 
what we know is effective with small work groups? Can we provide 
fuf.':t1onal moriels for ourselves and our members or constituents from 
which wa all can learn? 

What could the benefits be? Many have said that education cannot 
be. changed. True, but that is net the same as saying that education 
cannot change itself... if it had a way to connect itself to its own 
resources to solve its own problems. This is not centralization, but 
rather connecting decentralized decision-makers so that they have access 
to each other* s experience to enhance local decisions. 

To further that end, here are some of the rules of thumb. we are 
developing for our own use in producing Project BEST's satellite video 
tel econf erences : 

1. Transmission of a video presentation by satellite may add an air 
of importance to an activity. However, the novel ty quickly 
wears off if the i nformatio.n . bei ng presented does not meet a 
need of those receiving it. -We now have the capability to 
deliver information to specific individuals and groups to meet 
specific needs. Be clear about the purposes of the satellite 
telecast and its relationship to the needs of the primary 
audience(s). 

2. Do not be afraid to be "too specific/* Understanding of any 
particular information is enhanced when the presenter structures 
it toward a specific need. This do2s not mean that others 
cannot also receive and understand that inform.-^ ion. We do this 
every day— learning from information intended i ;r others. It is 
the clarity resulting from having a specific target that 
produces the more effective presentation of the information. 
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3. Determine the organizational relationships of the 
participants and how the teleconference relates to their work. 

Are the reception sites organizationally under the 
"control" of these developing the presentation? Is the 
purpose to have them all get the same things out of the 
activity? 

Is there a national agenda that is structuring the 
meeting? Or is the television presentation supporting 
local agendas at each reception site? 

4. If the receiving sites are, in fact, "participants" and not 
semi-passive "viewers," you will need a receiving site 
spokesperson who does more than manage logistics. If the 
centrally-televised portion of the conference is to be useful, 
you will need a way to anticipate its relevance to the varying 
local situations. After all, it will be their objectives for 
the meeting (not yours alone) that determine whether your 
communication is successful. 

5. Be clear about the nature and extent of interaction that will 
be possible. Make sure that the teleconference participants 
have these same expectations. 

Interaction with the presenters of the material is no more 
necessary for video presentations by satellite than it is for 
video presentations by cable, broadcast, or other means. 
Interaction or involvement with the ideas being presented is 
important, however, for effective communication. Interaction 
can serve several needs of the participants: 

to clarify information through questions; 

to internalize information through discussion; and 

to add to or exchange information. 

Determining who should be involved in the interaction should be 
one of the first considerations for the satellite video 
communicator. Options include: 

discussion among participants at each viewing site; 
interaction among viewing sites; and 
interaction between viewing sites and the 
presenters . 

When the interaction takes place should also be considered. 
Unless there is some developmental purpose for feeding 
information back into the "live" communication process, it does 
not necessarily have to be part of the satellite broadcast. 
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6. * Dogs every video element have to be part of the real-time 

telecast? Consider transmitting ahead of time those 
presentational portions that might be shown at the local site at 
other times, before or after the broadcast. 

7. Make sure the human relationships that the telecommunications 
linkage is reinforcing are provided for — that is: 

Don't expect open communication if the participants don't, 
to some extent, know or trust one another. 

Don't expect a common response unless participants have 
a mutual concern or need. 

Expect to devote some effort to verifying and/or 
establishing these relationships before the teleconference. 
It will ensure communication and decrease the need for 
nonfunctional attention holding television production 
techniques . 
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VIDEOTAPE AS AN EXPERIENCE-LINKER 



"^ tentions 

project best's plan to develop videotaped materials that states 
could use with local schools responds to three conditions. First is the 
lack of a research or experience base for schools to turn to as they 
consider the use of microcomputers. They have to rely on each other, as 
evidenced by the great number of local user networks and new practitioner- 
oriented computer magazines and newsletters. Second is the evolving 
nature of the information schools are seeking. Changes in hardware and 
software and continuing development of new classroom applications make it 
practically impossible to provide specific how-to-do-it information. 
Moreover, what most people really seek is sufficient data to give them 
the confidence to make their own decisions. This type of information can 
include the fact that others are making similar decisions without great 
risk, or that they already have the data to make the decision but did not 
realize it. 

Third, and finally, the project recognizes that television is not 
a medium best used for communicating "facts" As Neil Postman has noted, 
television presents experience , not commentaries about experience.* 
Consequently, it makes sense to capitalize on this strength of the medium 
^nd use it to deal with the current need for experience exchange in local 
schools. Thus an early Project BEST planning document stated: 

- Videotape Case Studies 

These videotapes will document the key experiences of school 
practitioners who have been using microcomputers effectively in 
basic skills education. They will^be short, organized in a 
manner that will allow variations in use, and not become out- 
dated in a short time. 

Each video module will be designed for an audience of adults 
who work in or with education. These people know what children 
look like and are not turned on by pictures of kids being happy 
with hardware (although a review of most "demonstration" 
materials might suggest otherwise). What they seek instead 



"Engaging Students in the Great Conversation", Phi Delta Kappan . 
January 1983 
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(observe their behavior in meetings with peers) is information 
frnm others in situations like theirs, for example: 

svhat tho technology allows them to do or accomplish; 
what*s involved and how they handle it; 
how they feel ; 

what didnVt work and what they learned from it; 
what constraints they had to deal with and how. 

The project set out to develop four of these videotapes or 
modules. Each tape was designed to address a concern of local educators 
that was likely to continue for a number of years. The topics selected 
were: 

• getting started with the new technologies; 

• 'learning and teaching about computers; 

• deciding about hardware and software; and 

• teaching with microcomputers 

Each tape module illustrates how a* number of schools with varying 
resource bases dealt with a common issue. (Six very different school 
districts served as sites for videotaping: Cincinnati, Ohio; Plains, 
Montana; Cupertino, California; Fairfax County, Virginia; Albany, Ohio; 
and Ann Arbor, Michigan.) The final modules are intended to be used as 
triqgers — that is, to create the interest and awareness necessary to 
motivate viewers to seek further information, appropriate and relevant to 
their specific situations. 

At the point where these observations and tentative generalizations 
are being documented, all of the field taping is completed. However, 
only one of the modules has been disseminated to the states, one is part 
of the May teleconference activities, and the remaining two will be 
completed in time for the June activites. The following should be read, 
therefore, remembering these limitations on the extent of our present 
experience. 
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2. Observati ons 

A> What the Viewer Brings to the Viewing Experience : We have 
noted that people with local school experience -eact to the modules 
differently than those with other orientations. This might have been 

' . To communicate effectively, one has to find a "handle" 1n the 
mind of tr ^-ver to grab hold of. Since our primary audience i:s at 

the local school level, we chose problems and experiences that most lo al 
educators would immediately relate to (e.g., parent pressures, feel' 
when students know more than teachers, troubles getting technology to 
work the way it's supposed to). These may no\: be issues that policy 
makers, academics, or technology specialists find of primary 
importance. 

Without one's own experience to link and give meaning to the 
information on the videotape, a viewer might see nothing but the pictures 
on the screen. Instead of triggering personal pictures of possibilities 
in the viewer's mind, the tape would appear to contain nothing but 
talking heads and computer classrooms. 

B. Capturing and Portraying x,ha Mul ti-Pimensions of Reality : 
Printed articles and case studies can seldom capture the 
multi-dimensional realities of a school. When we made the first of our 
two visits to each school district, we quickly discovered that the 
printed materials and references on which we had based our site selection 
had seldom captured the complete picture of what was happening. By their 
nature, articles and other printed materials reflect the point of view of 
the writer, intentionally or not. 

Whether or f;Ot the video modulu-s will better capture the 
multi-dimensional reality of the school is yet to be seen. The potential 
is there. In several cases, we were able to get varying points of view 
on the same event that can be used for contrast or to show the range of 
perception and understanding that can exist. 

C. Unanticipated Consequences : Our taping produced unanticipated 
effects on the school districts we visited. The interview process was 
structured* to elicit what it was 'like to be that person at that time in 
that specific situation. We wanted people to talk only about what they 
knew from their own experience, not what they believed others should do. 
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To get this information, the interview process focused on specific issues 
or concerns but within a personal framework of what the speaker had done 
or was doing, what his/her problems were, and what he/she had learned 
from them. 

This reflective process proved successful in generating the type 
of experiential narrative that communicates so effectively.'^ It had 
unanticipated effects for the schools we visited, however. In almost 
every case, we have received direct feedback that the reflective act of 
providing information to us gave the districts new insights that resulted 
in improvements in their activities. 

Thus the situation at each site is no longer what it was when we 
visited it. This is an additional reason not to view the video modules 
as case studies of the districts visited. 

3. fjeheral iza tions 

We believe we are learning something about the value of television 
for connecting people so they may profit from each other's experiences. 
We are also learning something about the effects of education's 25-year 
ITV experience on our perceptions of "good" and "bad" use of the 
medium. 

Television is an attention-centered medium. Information goes by 
only once. You can't go back, scan, and repeat as with printed 
material.** If information is to be communicated by television the mind 
of a viewer must be kept "connected' to the picture and sound. 



*Recent brain, research suggests that the mind organizes information in a 
narrative format. It tries to understand and make sense of information 
by tying it together into a logical "story." This may explain why some 
people find information encapsulated in personal experiences easy to 



This is leSi true with TV via tape or disc, but it still requires more 
energy and time than the almost-instantaneous process of glancing back 
at a page. 
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Techniques such as pacing, visual effects, interesting compositions, 
etc., can help. These are only enhancements however. The basic 
"connector" must come from the viewers themselves. They must want or be 
interested in what is being communicated. One of the strongest 
connectors is a perception that the information is useful and relevant to 
one's own needs. 

The dilemma we had to face in putting the modules together from 
the taped personal interviews was whether or not persons talking about 
their own experiences would hold viewers' attention. Did they need to be 
enhanced with semi-related pictures that attempted to recreate what was 
being described? 

From our own ITV experience, many of us have an aversion to what 
we saw as "talking heads." This may be because in the past these were 
heads that were talking about rather than recreating the experience. In 
many cases,, television teachers played the role they had played in the 
classroom — presenting information about others' experiences. Since, as 
noted earlier, TV is a poor medium for talking about experience, 
pictures and production effects had to be added to capture and hold 
viewer attention. The "talking head" became a "no-no.'* 

What we may have missed by mindlessly applying that rule is that 
there were teachers and others on television, or in a classroom, who 
seemed to hold the students' attention without additional effects. These 
were individuals for whom the subject matter was their life. They loved 
and lived their subject to the extent that facts came out flavored with 
human feelings. The subject matter was their experience. When this was 
coupled with dramatic ability, the viewer could be made part of that 
experience (Leo Buscaglia can serve as a current example). Both 
information and feelings could communicated. In this type of 
situation, the medium achieves what it does best. It links the viewer's 
mind directly to the presenter's experience. 

Our experience, so far, with Project BEST video materials tends to 
confirm this view. Individuals directly involved in an activity can 
communicate, via TV, a sense of what. they have experienced to a degree no 
less than is achieved when one makes a personal visit to a school. 
Viewers can come away with information and feelings. 
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This does not mean that these types of videotaped materials should 
be all "talking heads," or that we are not concerned about the pictorial 
quality of what is on the video tapes. On the contrary, we are very 
concerned about a "talking head," but it is not necessarily the one on 
the screen. Rather it is the little voice in the head of the viewer-- 
the voice that provides continuing commentary on what is being seen and 
heard. Ideally, the TV communicator wants this voice to be "in sync" 
with the information being presented. Communication is blocked when the 
little voice starts making social commentary or wondering about elements 
of the picture that have little to do with the message being 
communicated. This type of "talking head" continues to be a continuing 
concern for us — to know, for example, when a picture of children using 
computers in a classroom will enhance what a. teacher is saying about her 
particular classroom application, and when it will start the little 
"talking head" noting v^hat brands of computers are used, how many girls 
are in the class, etc. 




DIALOGUE 



We have provided 1n this paper examples of what we are learning 
from the Project BEST experience with two specific video technologies. 
While many of these thoughts derive from your reactions and feedback, we 
do not presume that these are the same things you may be learning. We do 
know, however, that we can both learn more if we can exchange our 
views. 

Not all of you may want or need to think about the issues we have 
dealt with here. For those of you who do, we will welcome your 
reactions. To continue the dialogue, we will synthesize your comments 
and feed them back to those of you who indicate interest. 




AREA EDUCATION AGENCY 16 
FT. MADISON, IOWA 



SUMMARY 



Tax-supported regional service 
agency in small rural farming 
community in Southeastern lov/a 



Serves 13 school districts; 
average school populatiori of 
1,540; covers 1,620 square miles 



Staff of 180 



Began computer literc\cy program 
using microcomputers in 1980 for 
interested school districts 



The Great River Area Education Agency (AEA) #16 in Ft. Madison, Iowa is 
a tax-supported regional service agency serving 13 school districts in South- 
eastern Iowa. During the 1978-79 school year, AEA 16 placed an Apple II micro- 
computer in each of the 13 school districts. In 9 of the districts, the micro 
was used to support computer programming courses at the secondary level. The 
following year, elementary school principals requested the help of AEA 16 in 
forming a plan for using microcomputers at the K-6 level. In March of 1981, 
a computer literacy pilot project was initiated in four of the school districts. 
Three months later, the project was expanded to include all public school dis- 
tricts in AEA 16 and was also extended to the junior high school level. 

The Great River Area Education Agency was the first AEA in Iowa to 
become involved with microcomputers. Dr. Jerry Doyle, a math and science con- 
sultant in the Educational Services Division of AEA 16, responded to the great 
demand of teachers and superintendents in several school districts for inser- 
vice training on microcomputers. Doyle attended a confevonce sponsored jointly 
by the Minnesota Educational Computing Consortium (MECC) and the Association 
for Educational Data Systems (AEDS) to learn more about educational computing. 
He saw a good deal of computer-assisted instruction (CAI) efforts but felt 
that CAI was not the approach* AEA 16 should take. It was too expensive because 
the ratio of students to computers should ideally be 2:1, and there was not 
any software available for CAI that met Doyle's satisfaction. He felt computer 
literacy was necessary before any applications could be made. 

Many of the school districts were already involved in computer applica- 
tion activities on their own, under the leadership of an interested teacher 
or principal , but they had no. cohesive plan. Doyle wanted to give them dir- 
ection and unity but found it difficult to stay more than one step ahead of 
the schools themselves. He solicited the help of high school math teacher Ed^ 
Rolenc (pronounced Rawlins), who was very interested in microcomputers and v/ai ^ 
using them in his classes in the Mt. Pleasant School District. 
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In the spring of 1981, Doyle began holding half-day inservice classes 
for interested teachers. A formal staff development course began the follow- • 
ing summer, with teachers getting credit for the 15-hour series of classes. 
Other classes are offered during the school year at 4:15 p.m. for teachers 
only. Administrators are given their own inservice sessions at different 
times. Doyle finds that administrators, like teachers, learn best among their 
peers. "It takes a secure administrator," Doyle notes, "to attend a teacher 
workshop." Most of the teachers at the workshops are there voluntarily and 
have an interest in learning about microcomputers. Doyle observes, however, 
that occasionally a principal will "nudge" a teacher to attend an inservice 
session. Many community people also attend the classes. In one instance, 
eight employees from Northwestern Bell attended a workshop at the suggestion 
of their supervisor. 

In developing the computer literacy curriculum that was used, Ed Rolenc ' 
revised and re-wrote Radio Shack's Computer Education Series Parts I and II 
to suit grades 3-8. He also modified Lesson Seven of Part I of the curriculum, 
designed for use with the Model I and III, to suit- the Color Computer. In 
November of 1981, AEA 16 purchased 164 Radio Shack Color Computers for the area 
elementary and junior high schools. The move from Apple to Radio Shack was 
made for several reasons: 

1. The Radio Shack computers come with a teaching packet. 

2. It was hard to find servicing for the Apples. Radio 
Shack, on the other hand, has six outlets in South- 
eastern Iowa. 

3. The Radio Shack Color Computers were purchased at a 22% 
discount . 

Backup machines are kept at the AEA 16 offices and sent out to any schools 
in which the machine(s) is being repaired. 

Software for the school districts comes from several different sources, 
both internal and external. The AEA 16 disseminates materials that it receives 
from educational computing organizations such as MECC, CUE (Computer-Using Edu- 
cators), and Softswap. There is also a state-wide users group in Iowa and a 
newsletter for the Color Computer called De-Bug in which all the articles are 
written by teachers. Teachers in the district also write some of the software 
programs. All software is previewed at AEA 16 before going out to the schools. 

In the computer literacy curriculum for grades 3-8, AEA 16 set specific 
goals for the student. In a paper prepared by Jerry Doyle, The Area 16 Com- 
puter Literacy, Project , the following objectives are listed: 

The student wil 1 : 

be able to enter and run a simple program on a computer. 

be able to use the tape machine for saving programs and loading 
programs or lessons (CAI) into the computer. 



1. 
2. 



3. be able to interpret what a simple progro'V, will a*':compl ish 
when it is run on a computer. 

4. become familiar with the meaning of selected computer 
terms and concepts. 

5. become confident about his/her ability to use and control 
a computer. 

Although most of the districts are heavily into educational computing, 
some are very reluctant to get involved with microcomputers. Doyle has special 
strategies that he uses to "prime the pump" in these districts. He finds that 
an enthusiastic superintendent will see to it that his or her district initiates 
a computer literacy curriculum. However, in instances where the necessary 
support from the administration is not there, Doyle works with interested teach- 
ers to spread the excitement in a district. If that fails, he moves to the 
community. Parents who want their children to have computer experience are par- 
ticularly effective as lobbyists and advocates in. a school district that is 
dragging its heels in getting involved with instructional technology. 

AEA 16 is proud of the work it has done for its 13 school districts. 
Everything they have accomplished was financed with local tax dollars and 
stemmed from an interest at the local level. It was truly a grassroots move- 
ment--not a top-down mandate from administration. Doyle believes these two 
factors are important to their success in the computer literacy project. "You're 
more committed when you use your own money," he says. Since the initiation of 
this computer literacy effort, AEA 16 has also decided to update its offices 
and move to computer-based management for puposes of administration. They 
hired Ed Rolenc as a consultant to write business programs to fit their needs. 
Much of the inservicing is now the responsibility of individuals in the various 
school districts. Activities in instructional computing are coordinated by 
Dr. William Wise who was hired by the AEA in 1982 as supervisor of computer 
services.* For more information about the computer literacy project in Ft. 
Madison, Iowa, contact: 

Dr. William Wise 

Great River Area Education Agency 16 
305 Avenue F" 
Ft. Madison, Iowa 52627 
' (319) 372-4821 



*Jerry Doyle left the AEA in August of 1983. He has accepted a similar position 
with the Sheboygan, Wisconsin School District. 
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WAYNE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
WAYNE, NEW JERSEY 



DISTRICT SUMMARY 



• A computer "co-op" offering 
f^.^!Schools instructional and admin- 

'istrative services on mini-com- 
puter time-sharing systems 
since 1970 

t Now offering microcomputer- 
related products and services 
to Co-op members 

• A professional society for 
instructional computing "...whose 
members include educators through- 
out the state of New Jersey..." 



• Works collaboratively with 
other agencies such as the 
regional Educational Improve- 
ment Center (EIC) established 
by the state of New Jersey 

§ Established a self-governing 
network interrelating school 
* districts to facilitate micro- 
computer teacher in-service 

• Staff of 10-15 (Co-op) 

• Serves over 140 schools in 
over 90 districts 



Wayne Public Schools in Wayne, New Jersey, provides a variety of computer- 
related services to over 90 school districts in New Jersey. In 1970, at the 
suggestion of Dr. Henry J. Petersen, Mathematics Supervisor, the Wayne Board 
of Education decided to make its time-sharing computers more cost-effective 
by offering various administrative and instructional services to other school 
districts at a nominal fee. Petersen recognized the need for low-cost compu- 
ter services to school districts with restrictive budgets and, through his 
own informal network, obtained verbal conmitments from 10 school districts 
to start a computer "co-op." The number of users rapidly grew from the original 
10 to over 90. ^ 

In the late seventies, the focus on computers in education shifted from 
central computers to the micro. Co-op users expressed interest in the instruc- 
tional uses of microcomputers in the classroom, but had no leadership or 
source of information. Petersen took advantage of the opportunity to expand 
the scope _of the co-op and to draw more users by offering microcomputer ser- 
vices. With the approval of, the school board, he enrolled Wayne Public Schools 
as an institutional member of the Minnesota Educational Computing Consortium 
(MECC). This allowed the co-op to distribute MECC materials to other co-op 
users at a discount. It also provided a databank of instructional computing 
resources to co-op members. 
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The co-op focuses on networking and experience-sharing among its 
membership as a means of avoiding the "re-inventing the wheel" syndrome. 
It relies on communication between school districts and offers an oppor- 
tunity for school districts to unify their efforts to integrate the use 
of microcomputers into the school curriculum. Through MECC, it is able 
to offer "products," such as instructional programs, software libraries^ 
information on purchasing, using and interfacing hardware, etc., which 
in turn attract new co-op members. It also brokers contracts with other 
software vendors to offer copyrighted programs at a discount. 

The new Network for Action in Microcomputer Education (N.A.M.E.) has 
assumed a role traditionally held by Educational Improvement Centers (EICs) 
in New Jersey. Since Wayne Public Schools organized the co-op before the 
regional EIC became involved with instructional computing, they were 
able to continue working in the microcomputer area and had developed a 
working relationship with the EIC to jointly serve as a resource for New 
Jersey schools. The EIC spread the word about the co-op to other school 
districts. It offered some in-service classes ^or interested teachers and 
provided them with a demonstration center where they previewed hardware and 
software, including MECC materials on loan from the Wayne co-op. As part 
of a 1983 state educational reorganization, the regional Educational Improve- 
ment Centers ceased to exist. Former EIC resources, consultants, contacts 
and knowledge are now being collectively applied by N.A.M.E. N.A.M.E. has 
teacher in-service as its Initial focus. It is a true "grass-roots" effort 
stimulated by the EIC vacuum. N.A.M.E. is a logical outgrowth of the 
Wayne co-op. 

Last year. Dr. Petersen, working with concerned educators, established 
a microcomputer users group called CLUES (Computers, Learners, Users, Edu- 
cators - Association). Modeled after California's CUE (Computer Using Edu- 
cators), CLUES is a "professional society for instructional computing" in 
the state of New Jersey. CLUES offers a variety of services to its members 
including discounts on computing journals, information on hardware and soft- 
ware, tips on maintenance, a newsletter, meetings, workshops and other compu- 
ter-related activities. CLUES is affiliated with the Internationa] Council 
for Computers in Education at the national level and the New Jersey Educa- 
tion Association at the state level. These contacts provide avenues through 
which computer information can be delivered to individual educators at all 
levels. , 

Between CLUES, N.A.M.E. and the Wayne co-op. Dr. Petersen keeps quite 
busy acting as resource person, trouble-shooter, promoter, and liaison for 
school districts in New Jersey. These organizations serve important roles 
for schools and educators faced with the dilemma of needing current infor- 
mation on microcomputers in education. They also offer an interesting model 
for local and regional cooperation in technical assistance, resource sharing, 
and information dissemination to the schools. For more information about 
the Wayne co-op, CLUES, and N.A.M.E., contact: 

Dr. Henry J. Petersen 
Wayne Public Schools 
50 Nell is Drive 
Wayne, NJ 07470 
(201) 694-8600 
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VIDEO AS A MEDIUM FOR SHARING EXPERIENCE 



...In addition to giving us a reason and opportunity to 
communicate with each other, we will also have an opportunity to ' 
learn about the potentials, effects, and consequences of these 
technologies we'll be using..." 

Project BEST orientation videotape, June 1982. 

PURPOSE 

Learning is an exciting process when our own experiences provide 
the information that feeds the process. Unfortunately, once we leave 
childhood we rely increasingly on information derived from other people's 
experiences (research, publications, etc.). Opportunities for direct 
experience with totally new situations become infrequent. In that sense 
one of the "fortunate" aspects of living through this early stage of the \ 
information technology revolution is that the research and previous 
experience do not exist. We have to give credence to our own feelings, 
judgements and perceptions. 

One of Project BEST's purposes is to stimulate that personal 
process— to use the new technologies as tools in the conduct of project 
work, then to provide opportunities to reflect on that use and to see 
what can be learned from our own reactions. The intent of this paper is 
to trigger and expand that reflective process. 

During this year we have systematically solicited and collected 
your feedback by phone, mail and electrouic mail. We have also documented 
our own perceptions. These reactions have been an invaluable element of 



this process. They have allowed us to reflect on our original intentions 
and assumptions, as well as our actions, and to ask "why?". Our answers 
to that question are presented in this first "learnings" paper. We hope 
they prompt reactions and further exchange that will allow this process 
to better inform the future technology decisions each of us may be called 
upon to make. 

INTRODUCTION 

People are usually surprised when we tell them that Project BEST is 
not a "microcomputer" project, for most of tha content of our 
communication deals with this revolutionary new technology. Our own view 
of the project's purpose is more accurately portrayed in our 
logo — "People-to- People: the BEST Approach." We are attempting to use 
information technologies to connect people who share similar concerns in 
ways that will facilitate their ability to solve theif;own problems. In 
January 1982, the project described its intentions as follows: 

As a dissemination project, Project BEST is in the business of 
communication — communicating about technology. As Drucker 
notes, real communication is not created b^ technology. 
Technology can only provide the links or structures that extend, 
enhance, and/or connect certain mutual needs to exchange 
information. Each of the project ' s uses of technology, 
therefore, will be determined Within a broader context of the 
purposes of the two-way communication of which it is part.... 

...We will choose our media against the reference point of what 
we are trying to accomplish and communicate (about both the 
content and the medium we are using to communicate it). Our 
choices also will be functionally appropriate to t'^a task in 
which the project and the states are engaged. Task-reTaftMng the 
technology is important to counteract the history of "technology 
demonstrations" where the participants' role is limited to 
observation or "playing" with the technology. Thus they 
possibly come away impressed, but with no personal experience 
that ties the technology to the real world conditions they 
face. 

...We will provide functional experience with the new 
information communication technologies so that participants can 
experience the benefits and generalize them to their own 
situations . 
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We now have a yearns experience using four technologies to 
address project communication needs: ^ 

• satellite telecasts for broad dissemination of 
materials and expertise; 

• videotape to record current school experience with 
the new technologies; 

• electronic mail for point-to-point exchange and 
access to current resource lists; and 

• audio teleconfe rences for interaction, questioning, 
and idea exchange. 

The subjects of this paper are the two video technologies. A 
second paper, to be distributed as part of the June, 1983 Project 
BEST teleconference, will address the more interactive technologies 
of electronic mail and audio conferencing. 

The framework .for presenting the information on each of the 
video technologies is: . .. 

• our intentions and assumptions; 

• our observations of what occurred; and 

• our reflections , general ization s and tentative 
learnings. 



SATELLITE TELECONFERENCES: PRESENTATION OR COMMUNICAflON? 



1. Intentions 

When Project BEST was being developed the thought was that the 
teleconferences would serve as work sessions involving project staff and 
state team members. The focus for the live communication exchange would 
be the video modules and other awareness/training materials that the 
project was developing for SEA use. 

The satellite video teleconference will serve as a meeting between 
the developers and users of the video materials. During the 
teleconference, contextual information will be presented about issues 
or principles involved in the examples through discussion with 
experts and, in some cases, the educators involved in the practice. 
Underlying issues related to the use of the materials will also be 
discussed. 

At this point in the project, with three satellite video 
"teleconferences" under our belts and two more being developed, we can 
look at what actually happened and begin to ask "why"? 

2. Observations 

Expectations for, and early applications of, any new tool are 
shaped by prior experiences with similar tools, by presumptions of 
purpose, and even by the terminology used. 

In the January 1982 project design document, we noted that "the 
term 'teleconference* is beginning to take on generic meanings that make 
it difficult to know what is being described when it is used." We now 
have the personal experience to confirm that. It is increasingly popular 
to label anything that is broadcast via satellite as a teleconference. 
Yet the greatest share of what is transmitted this way (on our 
teleconferences, and those of others we have viewed) is one-way 
presentation that does not contain (or sometimes even need) the viewer 
interaction that the term "conference" implies. 

We have observed that this general use of the label 
"teleconference" can raise expectations in the viewer^s mind that can 
result in dissatisfaction with a presentation that was never intended to 
be anything more than a presentation. 

* ■ ■ ■ ' 
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It has appeared, at times, that the confusion about terminology is 
paralleled by a similar lacK of clarity about the purposes or role of the 
satellite telecast. This confusion seems to affect both the producers 
and the receivers of the information. For example, because the 
information is transmitted and received as "television", it is easy to 
perceive the activity in terms of the medium as we have known it until 
now— that is, a presentation as opposed to a communication medium. In 
most purposeful television presentations, audience needs and 
characteristics are anticipated but not specifically known. Audiences, 
therefore, are perceived in generalized terms such as "elementary 
teachers", "SEA staff", etc. Because the specific audience needs are not 
known it must be assumed that the presentation may "miss" some viewers 
who may neither want nor need the information. Consequently, 
production effort must be devoted to techniques to capture and hold 
attention. 

Satellite telecasts however are not usually aimed at general 
audiences. Typically they have a more limited target audience who is 
known, can be specifically described, and whose needs can be more 
directly determined (e.g.. Project BEST state team leaders, state reading 
specialists). In these cases, it may be assumed that the audience members 
want to receive or give information or they would not take part in the 
activity. The audience can be perceived and dealt with as participants, 
not viewers. 

At these times the television activity can be perceived in a 
communications context with direct effects on both the content and 
production techniques. 

One direct consequence of "old ruTes" and assumptions being 

applied to a new situation appears to be a failure to employ for 

effective communication several of the advantages that are inherent to 
satellite telecasting. These are: 

the effectiveness of organized audio and video 
[Dresentations; 

the relatively low total cost for its use when the 

expense of moving people to one central meeting location is 

factored in; and 
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• the lack of time limitations usually found on open-circuit 
broadcast channels. 

Instead, these same features sometimes are applied to producing 
longer, one-way presentations of information as well as "shotgun" 
presentations (reach as many as possible with as much information as 
possible). Token interaction may be included, and appears to be based on 
an assumption that interaction means an exchange between presenter and 
receiver. Usually only one person at a site has access to a phone or 
microphone, and even then, there is seldom sufficient time for all sites 
to participate ful ly . 

We have noted more effective interaction (i.e., in terms of 
contributing to the communications purposes of the teleconference) when 
the interaction can be among viewing sites or among the participants at 
any one site. 

3. Reflections, Generalizations and Tentative Learnings ""^ 

As part of determining how satellite telecasts might facilitate 
Project BEST communications, we have begun to develop some general 
thoughts, perceptions and rul es-of^thumb about video tel s conference s 
(i.e., telecasts used in an interactive communications context). 

As we reviewed a number of teleconferences from education and 
business organizations (as well as our own), we became aware of some 
similarities and differences in the ways that teleconferences were being 
used by these two sectors. First, teleconferences are, in the main, 
being used as purposeful tools by organization s with a communications 
problem or task. This led^us to look at the broader picture of the types 
of communications problems all organizations deal with. It was here that 
we noted that two communication systems exist in most of our work 
settings. One, formal communications channels and mechanisms provided 
to ensure that decisions are carried out efficiently. Most of the 
information flow through these channels is one-way. Second, and 
co-existing with these formal organizational channels, is an informal 
system of communications. Most of an organization's problems are 
resolved via these channels. Why? The channels, or linkages, are 

■ ' . ; ,t.£\ ... 



Pui^Pose or task-related , the participants have more control over the 
structure of the system and the content, it is more interactive , and 
there is a greater degree of trust because the participants know one 
another. Yet this process is seldom given legitimacy as a "system" and 
is kept relatively invisible. 

Nevertheless, when we looked at where teleconferencing and other 
interactive telecommunications media appeared to be of most value today, 
it was apparent that it was for these "informal " organizational 
communications. (Note the increasing number of television commercials 
for audio and video teleconferencing— they always show a group of people 
who know one mother in a problem-solving situation.) Yet in education, 
as opposed to industry, the largest proportion of video teleconferences 
that we observed were employing the medium for formal , predominantly one- 
way, organizational communication (e.g., to announce a decision, present 
new information, etc.). Interactivity, when it was included, was usually 
of the clarifying or challenging question type. Time for it was usually 
tacked on, was too short and too limited, i.e., onl: one person at each 
site could talk. 

Why does education seem to differ from industry in using these 
technologies to enhance its own capabilities to resolve its problems? 
Two reasons may be-. 

• Most educational professionals are dealt with as "independent 
practitioners." They do not have jobs that legitimately require 
them to interact with individuals outside their offices or 
classrooms to solve problems. This latter type of interaction' 
is done, usually on one's own time, at professional meetings, 
through phone calls to peers, and indirectly via access tO' 
research. 

• In educat.ion there is relatively less expee^^ience using 
telecommunications (tin now, television and radio) as a 
management problem^solving tool. Over the years, the earnest 
endeavors to discover unique contributions of these media to 
teaching and learning have focused more on the content of 
education than its process. The concern has been mors for what 
and how to present information to students via media than how to 
solve the problems that constrain good teaching and learning 
situations. Telecommunications technologies, therefore, have 

- had few opportunities to be used for improving the lot of those 
who deal on a daily basis with the problems of Vunninq the 
shop." ^ 
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Some aspects of the above situations are not going to change right 
away. Most of us in education will continua to solve our problems 
primarily with the resources available at our sites. However, there are 
educators who frequently conduct work with individuals who are separated 
by distance. Among these are the two primary organizational participants 
of Project BEST— state education agencies and educational professional 
associations. 

The question is whether we can begin to apply this technology to 
the processes of education that we influence. Can we take the little 
bit we already know about interactive telecommunications from our 
life-long experience— for example, with telephones—and combine it with 
what we know is effective with small work groups? Can we provide 
functional models for ourselves and our members or constituents from 
which we all can learn? 

What could the benefits be? Many have said that education cannot 
be changed. True, but that is not the same as saying that education 
cannot change itself... if it had a way to connect itself to its own 
resources to solve its own problems. This is not centralization, but 
rather connecting decentralized decision-makers so that they have access 
to each other's experience to enhance local decisions. 

To further that end, here are some of the rules of thumb we are 
developing for our own use in producing Project BEST' s satellite video 
teleconferences: 

1. Transmission of a video presentation by satellite may add tn air 
of importance to an activity. However, the novelty quickly 
wears off if the information being presented does not meet a 
need of those receiving it. We now have the capability to 
deliver information to specific individuals and groups to meet 
specific needs. Be clear about the purposes of the satellite 
telecast and its relationship to the needs of the primary 
audience(s) . 

2. Do not be afraid to be "too specific." Understanding of any 
particular information is enhanced when the presenter structures 
it toward a specific need. This does not mean that others 
cannot also receive and understand that information. We do this 
every day— learning from information intended for others. It is 
the clarity resulting from having a specific target that 
produces the more effective presentation of the information. 



Determine the organizational relationships of the 
participants and how the teleconference relates to their work. 

Are the reception sites organizationally under the 

control" of those developing the presentation? Is the 
purpose to have them all get the same things out of the 
activity? 

Is there a national agenda that is structuring the 
meeting? Or is the television presentation supporting 
local agendas at each reception site? 

If the receiving sites are, in fact, "participants" and not 
semi-passive "viewers," you will need a receiving site 
spokesperson who does more than manage logistics. If the 
centrally-televised portion of the conference is to be useful, 
you will need a way to anticipate its relevance to the varying 
local situations. After all, it will be their objectives for 
the meeting (not yours alone) that determine whether your 
communication is successful. 

Be clear about the nature and extent of interaction that will 
be possible. Make sure that the teleconference participants 
have these same expectations. 

Interaction with the presenters of the material is no more 
necessary for video presentations by satellite than it is for 
video presentations by cable, broadcast, or other means. 
Interaction or involvement with the ideas being presented is 
important, however, for effective communication. Interaction 
can serve several needs of the participants: 

to clarify information through questions; 

to internalize information through discussion; and 

to add to or exchange information. 

Determining who should be involved in the interaction should be 
one of the first considerations for the satellite video 
communicator. Options include: 

discussion among participants at each viewing site; 
interaction among viewing sites; and 
interaction between viewing sites and the 
presenters. 

When the interaction takes place should also be considered. 
Unless there is some developmental purpose for feeding 
information back into thff,n*ve" communication process, it does 
not necessarily have to be part of the satellite broadcast. 
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Does every video element have to be oart of the real-time 
telecast? Consider transmitting ahe id of time those 
presentational portions that might be shown at the local site at 
other times, before or after the broadcast. 

Make sure the human relationships that the telecommunications . 
linkage is reinforcing are provided foi — that is: 

Don*t expect open communication if the^ participants don't, 
to some extent, know or trust one another. 

Don^t expect a common response unless participants have 
a mutual concern or need. 

Expect to devote some effort to verifying and/or 
establishing these relationships before the teleconference. 
It will ensure communication and decrease the need for 
nonfunctional attention holding television production 
techniques. 
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VIDEOTAPE AS AN EXPERIENCE-LINKER 
1. Intentions 

Project BEST'S plan to develop videotaped materials that states 
could use with local schools responds to three conditions. First is the 
lack of a research or experience base for schools to turn to as they 
consider the use of microcomputers. They have to rely on each other, as 
evidenced by the great number of local user networks and new practitioner- 
oriented computer magazines and newsletters. Second is the evolving 
nature of the information schools are seeking. Changes in hardware and 
software and continuing development of new classroom applications make it 
practically impossible to provide specific how-to-do-it information. 
Moreover, what most people really seek is sufficient data to give them 
the confidence to make their own decisions. This type of information can 
include the fact that others are making similar decisions without great 
risk, or that they already have the data to make the decision but did not 
realize it. 

Third, and finally, the project recognizes that television is not 
a medium best used for communicating "facts" As Neil Postman has noted, 
television presents experience , not commentaries about experience.* 
Consequently, it makes sense to capitalize on this strength of the medium 
and use it to deal with the current need for experience exchange in local 
schools. Thus an early Project BEST planning document stated: 

Videotape Case Studies 

These videotapes will document the key experiences of school 
practitioners who have been using microcomputers effectively in 
basic skills education. They will be short, organized in a 
.manner that will allow variations in use, and not become out- 
dated in a short time. 

Each video module will be designed for an audience of adults 
who work in or with education. These people know what children 
look like and are not turned on by pictures of kids being happy 
with hardware (although a review of most "demonstration" 
materials might suggest otherwise). What they seek instead 



*''Engaging Students in the Great Conversation", Phi Delta Kappan 
January 1983 — ' 
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(observe their behavior in meetings with peers) is information 
from others in situations like theirs, for example: 

what the technology allows them to do or accomplish; 
what's involved and how they handle it; 
how they feel ; 

what didn't work and what they learned from it; 
what constraints they had to deal with and how. 

The project set out to develop four of these videotapes or 
modules. Each tape was designed to address a concern of local educators 
that was likely to continue for a number of years. The topics selected 
were: 

• getting started with the new technologies; 

• learning and teaching about computers; 

• deciding about hardware and software; and 

• . teaching with microcomputers 

Each tape module illustrates how a number of schools with varying 
resource bases dealt with a common issue. (Six very different school 
districts served as sites for videotaping: Cincinnati, Ohio; Plains, 
Montana; Cupertino, California; Fairfax County, Virginia; Albany, Ohio; 
and Ann Arbor, Michigan.) The final modules are intended to be used as 
triggers — that is, to creatf^ the interest and awareness necessary to 
motivate viewers to seek further information, appropriate and relevant to 
their specific situations. 

At the point where these observations and tentative generalizations 
are being documented, all of the field taping is completed. However, 
only one of the modules has been disseminated to the states, one is part 
of the May teleconference activities, and the remaining two will be 
completed in time for the June activites. The following should be read, 
therefore, remembering these limitations on the extent of our present 
experience. 
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2 . Observations 

A, What the Viev-'er Brings to the Viewing E xperipnrp- We have 

noted that people with local s.chool experience react to the modules 
differently than those with other orientations. This might have been 
expected. To communicate effectively, one has to find a "handle" in the 
mind of the receiver to grab hold of. Since our primary audience is at 
the local school level, we chose problems and experiences that most local 
educators would immediately relate to (e.g., parent pressures, feelings 
when students know more than teachers, troubles getting technology to 
work the way it's supposed to). These may not be issues that policy 
makers, academics, or technology specialists find of primary 
importance. 

Without one's own experience to link and give meaning to the 
information on the videotape, a viewer might see nothing but the pictures 
on the screen. Instead of triggering personal pictures of possibilities 
in the viewer's mind, the tape would appear to contain nothing but 
talking heads and computer classrooms. 

L Capturing and Portraying the Multi-Dimensions of Reality : 

Printed articles and case studies can seldom capture the 
multi-dimensional realities of a school. When we made the first of our 
two visits to each school district, we quickly discovered that the 
printed materials and references on which we had based our site selection 
had seldom captured the complete picture of what was happening. By their 
nature, articles and other printed materials reflect the point of view of 
the writer, intentionally or not. 

Whether or not the video modules will better capture the 
multi-dimensional reality of the school is yet to be seen. The potential 
is there. In several cases, we were able to get varying points of view 
on the same event that can be used for contrast or to show the range of 
perception and understanding that can exist. 

^ — Unanticipated Consequences: Our taping produced unanticipated 
effects on the school districts we visited, the interview process was 
structured to elicit what it was like to be that person at that time in 
that specific situation. We wanted people to talk only about what they 
knew from their own experience*;.- riot what they believed others should do. 
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To get this information, the interview process focused on specific issues 
or concerns but within a personal framework of what the speaker had done 
or was doing, what his/her problems were, and what he/she had learned 
from them. 

This reflective process proved successful in generating the type 
of experiential narrative that communicates so effectively.* It had 
unanticipated effects for the schools we visited, however. In almost 
every case, we have received direct feedback that the reflective act of 
providing information to us gave the districts new insights that resulted 
in improvements in their activities. 

Thus the situation at each site is no longer what it was when we 
visited it. This is an additional reason not to view the video modules 
as case studies of the districts visited. 

3. General izations 

We believe we are learning something about the value of tel-^ivision 
for connecting people so they may profit from each other*s experiences. 
We are also learning something about the effects of education's 25-year 
ITV experience on our perceptions of "good" and "bad" use of the 
medium. 

Television is an attention-centered medium. Information goes by 
only once. You can't go back, scan, and repeat as with printed 
material.** If information i s to be communicated by television the mind 
of a viewer must be kept "connected' to the picture and sound. 



*Recent brain research suggests that the mind organizes information in a 
narrative format. It tries to understand and make sense of information 
by tying it together into a logical "story." This may explain why some 
people find information encapsulated in personal experiences easy to 
recall. 

'"^This is less true with TV via tape or disc, but it still requires more 
energy and time than the almost-instantaneous process of glancing back 
at a page. 
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Techniques such as pacing, visual effects, interesting compositions, 
etc., can help. These are onVv enhancements however. The basic 
"connector" must come from the viewers themselves. They must want or be 
interested in wheit is being communicated. One of the strongest 
connectors is a perception that the information is useful and relevant to 
one's own needs. 

The dilemma we had to face in putting the modules together from 
the taped personal interviews was whether or not persons talking about 
their own experiences would hold viewers' attention. Did they need to be 
enhanced with semi-related pictures that attempted to recreate what was 
being described? 

From our own ITV experience, many of us have an aversion to what 
we saw as "talking heads." This may be because in the past these were 
heads that were talking about rather than recreating the e'xperience. In 
many cases, television teachers played the role they had played in the 
classroom— presenting information about others' experiences. Since, as 
noted earlier, TV is a poor medium for talking about experience, 
pictures and production effects had to be added to capture and hold 
viewer attention. The "talking head" became a "no-no." 

What we may have missed by mindlessly applying that rule is that 
there were teachers and others on television, or in a classroom, who 
seemed to hold the students' attention without additional effects. These 
were individuals for whom the subject matter was their life. They loved 
and lived their subject to the extent that facts came out flavored with 
human feelings. The subject matter was their experience. When this was 
coupled with dramatic ability, the viewer could be made part of that 
experience (Leo Buscaglia can serve as a current example). Both 
information and feelings could be communicated. In this type of 
situation, the medium achieves what it. does best. It links the viewer's 
mind directly to the presenter's experience. 

Our experience, so far, with Project BEST video materials tends to 
confirm this view. Individuals directly involved in an activity can 
communicate, via TV, a sense of whatsttiey have experienced to a degree no 
less than is achieved when one makes a personal visit to a school. 
Viewers can come away with information and feelings. 
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This does not mean that these types of videotaped materials should 

be all "talking heads," or that we are not concerned about the pictorial 

quality of v/hat 1s on the video tapes. On the contrary, we are very 

concerned about a "talking head," but it is not necessarily the one on 

the screen. Rather it is the little voice in the head of the viewer— 

the voice that provides continuing commentary on what is being seen and 

heard. Ideally, the TV communicator wants this voice to be "in sync" 

with the information being presented. Communication is blocked when the 

« 

little voice starts making social commentary or wondering about elements 
of the picture that have li.ttle to do with the message being 
communicated. This type of "-^^^1 king head" continues to be a continuing 



concern for us — to know, for /example, when a picture of children using 



particular classroom application, and when it will start the little 
"talking head" noting what brands of computers are used, how many girls 
are in the class, etc. 




computers in a classroom will enhance what a teacher is saying about her 
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DIALOGUE 



We have provided in this paper examples of what we are learning 
from the Project BEST experience with two specific video technologies. 
While many of these thoughts derive from you'- reactions and feedback, we 
do not presume that these are the same things you may be learning. We do 
know, however, that we can both learn more if we can exchange our 
views. 

Not all of you may want or need to think about the issues we have 
dealt with here. For those of you who do, we will welcome your 
reactions. To continue the dialogue, we will synthesize your comments 
and feed them back to those of you who indicate interest. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Through BEST NET, a total of 70 insti- 
tutions and state education agencies across 
the United States were given the opportunity 
to electronically access a variety of infor- 
mation resources on topical content areas 
relating to educational technology. It 
also provided a message exchange service 
to facilitate common problea-solving needs 
and to disseminate current practitioner 
experiences and first-hand knowledge about 
the use of technologies, such as the micro- 
computer, in schools. 



BEST NET was the fourth technology in an 
arsenal of several communication media which 
Project BEST (Basic Education Skills through 
Technology) used in carrying out its role to 
provide technical assistance, disseminate 
current information and facilitate a functional 
"hands-on" experience for State Education 
Agencies (SEAs) in the application of the new 
information technology in education. Other 
media included audio and video teleconferencing, 
video tape, printed materials and facsimile 
transmission. 1 

As an interactive telecommunications 
media, BEST NET offered its users an oppor- 
tunity to exchange ideas and request current 
information and materials from a variety of 
sources across the United States concerned 
with the use of new information technologies 
for basic skills instruction. Exhibit 1 
illustrates the types of ideas and information 
that were exchanged. 

The BEST NET was designed "...to provide 
a mechanism for sharing current information 
about the use of technology, such as the 
microcomputer, in education and... to promote 
active state participation in the development 
of Project BEST materials .. .and to facilitate 



the necessary networking of project staff 
with each other and the participating states 
as well as from one state or group of states 
with each other .. .during the life of the 
project ."2 

This task objective led to the imple- 
mentation and support of the BEST NET 
electronic communication network that linked 
together 41 State Departments of Education 
and an array of leading information resources 
and educational practitioners concerned with 
the new infonnation technology in education. 
BEST NET was initiated during the summer of 
1982 under funding from the Office of Library 
and Learning Technologies, U.S. Department 
of Education and continued its operation 
through September 1983. 

this paper reports on the use of 
this Project BEST technology as a 
means of communication between edu- ' 
cators; it also synthesizes the 
significant learnings and experience 
that the opportunity to use the tech- 
nology has provided Project BEST 
participants. The paper ends 
with a set of conclusions having 
possible implications for the use of 
electronic message systems in 
education. It underscores the poten- 
tial of electronic networks of this 
nature for altering the ways in which 
people traditionally communicate and 
access information resources im- 
portant to educational improvement 
and technological innovation. 



Cheryl P. Gamette 
Henry T. Ingle 
Lewis A. Rhodes 



An earlier paper prepared by Project BEST outlines significant learnings about the use of tele- 
conferencing and related video technologies for the dissemination of educational information. 

. This paper was distributed in May, 1983, as Paper No. 1- - Video As A Medium For Sharing 

' Experiences . 

Excerpt from Technical Proposal submitted to the U.S. Department of Education by the 
Association for Educational Coramunritaitions and Technology in resnonse to RFP #81-94. 
July 6, 1981. 
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Exhibit 1--Examples of BEST MET 
Information/Message Exchange 
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I'/ The BEST Electronic Information Network 



Organizational Groups and Individuals 
Involved 

There are a number of electronic mail 
services (EMS) available for those who have 
access to a computer. A limited number 
of these services are targeted at edu- 
cators. This includes services such 
as Special Net, EdNet, Bilingual Not, 
School Practices Information Network 
(SPIN) and School Practices Information 
Pile CSPIF). 

BEST NET specifically was tailored 
to address the needs and concerns of key 
staff in state education agencies work- 
ing together over a two year period to 
upgrade and strengthen their knowledge 
and expertise about new information 
technology and its applications to basic 
skills instruction. The system offered 
its users an opportunity to exchange 
ideas and request resources and materials 
from other users working with the new 
information technology and basic skills 
instruction. Messages could be answered 
on the system in the some electronic 
format in which they were sent. 

Participating in the BEST NET effort 
were 41 state education agencies, the 
U.S. Department of Education, the 
Department's ten regional offices 
and a variety of public and 
private information resource centers 
involving professional educational 
associations in the areas of basic 
skills and educational technology, 
teaching and school administration, 
established educational data bases, 
school district practitioners and 
educational specialists (See 
Exhibit No. 2). As such. BEST NET 
became an "electronic highway" for 
gaining access to a variety of im- 
portant groups. Ideas and experience 
in the use of the new technology. 
The network's strength was derived 
both from the content it addressed 
and the types of organizations and 
groups who brought their vast 
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CincinnatrPubt ic Schools 
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Northeast Regional Exhange (NEREX) 

National Council of feacners 
of Engl Uh 

Computer Using Educators 

National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics 

Association for Educational 
Communications 4nd Technology 
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knowledge and information resources to 
the network and made them available to all 
who requested assistance. 

These groups and organizations assisted 
the project in meeting the needs of the 
State Departments of Education in a variety 
of ways. For example: 

• The arban School Superintendents 
Ta sk Force Involving Salt Lake Ci ty , 
ATouquerque, Cincinnati , Detroit 
and Houston, initiated and supported 
by NIE, was established to assess 
technology concerns in large urban 
school districts. They provided 
BEST NET users access to real life 
problems and concerns at the school/ 
classroom level and also mutually 
supported their own task force in 
exploring the potential of the tech- 
nology. 

• The Northeast Regional 
Exchange (NEREX) works actively 
with the New England states in 
technology and other educational 
concerns. They continued their 
networking with each other through 
BEST NET bulletin boa:^:ds. 

• Resources in Computer Education 

(RICE) is a database system 
developed by the Northwest Regional 
Education Laboratory that offers 
searches and retrievals for micro- 
computer courseware packages and 
manufactiirers. State Team users 
were entitled to three compli- 
mentary searches on RICE as part 
of their participation in Project 
BEST. 



• The Educational Resou rces Infor- 
mation Clea ringho use 



TMT(!Tat 

Syracuse provided each partici- 
pating state BEST NET user with 
a diskette of current ERIC searches 
regarding the use of micro- 
computers and video-disc technology 



in education, t;5leconforencing, 
hardware and software evaluation 
and other timely topics as part 
of their participation in the 
project. ERIC also responded to 
direct user queries sent over BEST 
NET. 

As network users, these groups 
responded directly to inquiries from 
participating states. Thus, the net- 
work did not amass information and know 
ledge at any one central place or 
depository, but rather "brokered" edu- 
cational technology information seekers 
and information providers wherever they 
might be. BEST NET, therefore, became 
a resource distribution tool modeling 
a different approach to electronic 
•information dissemination provided 
ideas and current practitioner experi- 
ences as opposed to the accessing of 
large formalized knowledge banks or 
access to people, ideas and current 
practitioner experiences as opposed to 
large formalized knowledge banks or 
databases. This encouraged BEST NET 
users to rely on the technical ver- 
satility of the technology for open 
communication that is more reminiscent 
of the candid "practitioner'' information 
exchange around coffee time and social 
activities at conferences, meetings and 
workshops. 

There were five major bulletin 
boards or topical intormation arrays 
available to BEST NET users- These 
bulletin boards were developed jointly 
by the Project BEST staff and partici- 
pating BEST states to provide current 
practitioner information about topics, 
problems and issues being faced in 
using technologies, such as the micro- 
computer, for basic skills instruction 
in particular and education in general, 

CONFER listed upcoming conferences, 
workshops and seminars being held 
around the country and the world re- 
lated to the new information technology 
as well as teacher and administrator 
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professional association meetings. The 
CONFER bulletin board was updated weekly 
with listings at least one to two months 
in advance of the specific conference. 

From an information data bank and 
library of articles, books and other re- 
sources about computers, cable and video* 
disc technology and their application in 
education. Project BEST staff developed 
a bibliographic bulletin board of current 
readings known as BIBLIO . EduTech, a 
federally funded project aimed at in- 
vestigating technology applications in 
special education, collaborated with us 
to provide data for the BIBLIO bulletin 
board. Every two weeks a particular 
subject area was identified, typically 
to support the topic surrounding an up- 
coming teleconference or one which 
had been cited as a topic of interest by 
Project BEST state teams. Available 
literature on the subject was searched, 
and articles were highlighted that had 
relevance to particular technology sub- 
ject areas identified as important by 
Project BEST state sites. An illustra- 
tive BIBLIO topic is presented in the 
Appendix. Over the course of its 
existence, BIBLIO topics included the 
areas of computer literacy, uses of the 
microcomputer to teach reading and 
language arts, hardware and software 
evaluation and selection guidelines, 
getting started with microcomputers, 
and seeking funding support. 

Prior to each of the five major 
video teleconferences, hosted by Project 
BEST for the 41 participating states, 
a bulletin board was set up to convey 
information about the activities of 
the teleconference and up-to-the 
minute details and requests in 
preparation for the event. Each 
Teleconference Bulletin Board was 
labeled by the date of the event, e.g. 
JAN 24 was the heading for the infor- 
mation board about the January 24 



teleconference that originated in New Orleans. 
Likewise, MAY 18 was the heading for the 
electronic bulletin board supporting the May 
teleconference on computer literacy. 

The NEWS bulletin board displayed 
current events and interesting tidbits of 
information about technology. The availa- 
bibity of a toll-free software hotline 
number was made knoim in this listing. Other 
interesting items included a student and 
teacher technology exchange program, computer 
camps and awards in technology applications 
in education, just to name a few. 

The PRO BMC bulletin board solicited 
exchange of ideas regarding a current concern 
or issue in applications of technology to 
education. Twice each month, a problem was 
posed by someone on the network dealing with 
applications with technology in education. 
Users responded to the problem by sending a 
comment to the Project BEST "mailbox". 
These comments were posted each working day. 

Over a period of days, the set of 
responses to a particular problem that was 
posed could be organized and arrayed as an 
integrated set of solutions to or advice on 
a particular problem, and made available to 
others who at some later date might inquire 
about a similar situation. Thus current 
experience and information evolved to become 
a body of knowledge, advice and expertise 
for others. 

A sixth Project BEST bulletin board 
known as SOFTIE (Software Information Exchange) 
was in the planning stages as of the writing 
of this paper. It is being designed for 
u$e in the last two months of Project BEST 
to collect comments and reactions to a micro- 
computer diskette developed by Pro^ject BEST 
staff in co-operation with CUE--Computer 
Using Educators — and several of the Project 
BEST school sites. The diskette contains a 
listing and description of the various pieces 
of microcomputer software, both administrative 
and instructional, commercially acquired 
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and locally produced, being used by the 
eight school sites documented in the 
Project BEST video modules aiid district 
school case studies. The diskette and 
SOFTIE bulletin board are being used on 
a pilot basis to facilitate the exchange 
of software information and specific 
practitioner experience with particular 
pieces of 'microcomputer software. 

BEST NET also permitted procedures 
such as Delphi polling among users; the 
giving and receiving of immediate feed- 
back for requests that carry short dead- 
lines requiring quick turn-around 
responses; and the need for multiple 
responses from a wide array of per- 
spectives or sources. Finally, the BEST 
NET system, through the use of a soft- 
ware program known as EMS FOLIO also 
permitted computer network conferencing 
whereby various individuals could engage 
in an ongoing communication exchange 
without necessarily having to coincide 
with each other in terms of time, pace 
or space. It allows individuals to 
interact at their own rate to messages; 
and to respond at a convenient point 
and comfortable speed. It also means 
that individuals can join a communi- 
cation process after it has started 
and not miss any portion of the 
communication because the interchange 
is stored in the computer and then 
later displayed on a monitor or printed 
instantaneously for review by others. 

BEST NET in Comparison To Other 
EMS Systems 

On September 30, 1983, BEST NET 
will officially complete its mission 
to provide educators at the State 
Education Agency level with functional 
"hands-on'* experience (that is, 
experiences that relate to their 
current work needs or requirements as 
opposed to /^demonstrations**) in the 
use of an electronic information ex- 



change service. However, several other 
types of on-going electronic networks 
currently are available to educators. These 
systems are quite similar to BEST NET in 
many respects, with four principal 
differences : 

1. BEST NET heavily underscored the 
interactive feature of electronic mail 
systems. It derived its strength from 

the "peer-to-peer** exchange of current task- 
specific experiences and practices while they 
were still fresh in their minds, as 
or 3d to the more conventional approach 
of accessing information amassed over a 
period of time and stored in a computerized 
data bank. That is, the information 
"within** people was given top priority; the 
information within the computer became 
secondary. 

At the time BEST NET started, the 
microcomputer phenomenon in education was 
quite recent; there was neither an 
extensive knowledge or research base on 
the subject nor *'authorities** or **experts**. 
Rather, there were only some people with 
more experience than others. Consequently^ 
the exchsmge of knowledge derived from th^^ 
current, specific experience of others made 
BEST NET and the people, groups and 
organizations on the network a valued 
resource. The system focused on the very 
immediate work needs and information re- 
quirements of its users. 

2. BEST NET exclusively addressed the 
content area of the new information tech- 
nology and its use in education at the K-12 
levels, with particular emphasis on basic 
skills applications in math, reading and 
language arts. 

The purpose of BEST NET was to provide 
assistance to state education agencies that 
would enhance their capacity to use the new 
information technology, in a variety of ways, 
as part of their own operations and services 
to schools. A basic project strategy. 
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therefore, was to emphasize technology as 
a specific body of content and subject 
matter while using it in a functional way 
to transmit that knowledge and information 
to project participants. As such, BEST 
NET played the dual role of assisting 
states in their need to understand the 
"micro chip" revolution while simultan- 
eously working to help schools deal with 
it. 

3. BEST NET users represented 
virtually the "who's who" across the 
United States in terms of people, places 
and current information about schools, 
educators and new information technologies 
(see Exhibit 2). 

BEST NET users acted as "givers" 
as well as "takers" of information. The 
varying degrees of experience with the 
new technology that each user brought 
to the network and/ or acquired over the 
operating time span of the effort 
allowed users to learn from each other 
and to seek out each other as resources 
or "experts". BEST NET therefore became 
one of the channels or linkages in which 
project participants exercised control 
over the structure and content of the 
requisite information and knowledge 
for problem-solving communications. 

4. Other EMS systems have been 
developed for specific interest groups 
such as special education practitioners, 
school administrators, university 
officials, state legislators, or bi- 
lingual educators and specialized net- 
works. For example. Special Net (for 
special education administrators) was 
formed to provide topical information 
of interest to a particular group. 

BEST NET, on the other hand, did 
not create a new network of people, 
places or organizations, but built on 
networks already in place (e.g., 
professional education associations. 



school districts, specialists, state 
education officials) who had both a need 
and reason for "keeping in touch". BEST 
NET provided them with the opportunity to 
communicate and to leam from it . 

Commercial systems such as the Source 
or CompuServe are nationwide networks that 
provide a wide variety of information for 
thousands of users. Like BEST NET, these 
electronic communication networks vary in 
the information they offer, but they do 
have two features in common: 

• the ability to provide varying 
types of information exchange 
services. 

• the retrieval and arraying of 
information in different formats 
(e.g., bulletin boards or databases) 
depending on user preferences and 
needs . 

In a recent paper on the subject 
prepared by Sharon Lee Raimondi, entitled 
Electronic Communication Networks , ^ some 
helpful comparative data is provided that 
notes similarities and differences of EMS 
systems £ind underscores the premises and 
strategies of BEST NET. According to 
Raimondi, an electric communication system 
is most effective as a tool to gather infor- 
mation when hman contact is not necessary. 
The Project BEST experience with its own 
BEST NET suggests that the system is most 
effective when used by those individuals 
with prior face-to-face contact with each 
other and/or long-standing personal and 
professional contact. This association 
creates a network of individuals with 
higher levels of trust and willingness to 
exchange the type of information most 
practitioners find vitally useful. 

Raimondi advises users to select a 
network that will meet their specific needs. 
This can be difficult because there are 
many networks to choose from. Exhibit 3 



Raimondi, Sharon Lee. Electronic Communication Networks . Occasional paper produced for 
Project EduTech, JWK International, Aiuiandale, Virginia; 1983 
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from Raimondi's research provides an over- 
view of some networks designed for business 
and home use. Information for each network 
includes the network name, target audience, 
features, number of users, subscription 
rates and connect charges. Each network has 
many features, but for comparison purposes, 
Raimondi has grouped them into four broad 
categories: electronic mail, bulletin boards, 
databases and computer conferencing — that is, 
the capability of a network to allow 
communication among a group of people for 
a specific purpose. Exhibit 4 lists the 
relevant information for BEST NET in a 
format similar to that of Raimondi 's Exhibit 
3. 

Summary :^ 

As configured during the period of 
August 1, 1982 through September 30, 1983, 
BEST NET underscored the "People-to 
People" self-help approach of Project 
BEST by bringing people together on a 
daily or weekly basis with the aid of 
an electronic message system. Through 
the use of this technological tool, 
timely and first hand information was 
exchanged that facilitated the handling 
of critical problems, often within a 
matter of minutes. 

The use of BEST NET has been limited 
only by available resources, time and 
the user's imagination. 

The implications of BEST NET for 
technical assistance and information 
dissemination and exchange functions are 
myriad, as evidenced by the functional 
experience with this technology that 
BEST NET has provided state education 
agencies during the course of it 14 
months of existence. Through the use 
of reserved telephone lines connected 
to a series of designated computer 



terminals and/or microcomputers plu^ 
ancillary printing and video display 
equipment, information of varying 
lengths — from one or two words to 
several pages covering a range of 
issues, concerns and work activities — 
was accessed and exchanged over long 
distances in a fraction of minutes. 
Time, resources and energies were 
thereby optimized. The manner in 
and the extent to which this occurred 
is discussed in the next section of 
this report. Specific data on the 
characteristics and patterns of use 
are reported and analyzed in terms of 
the overall impact of the States' 
functional experience with BEST NET. 
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EXHIBIT 3.. — Comparative Characteristics of EM Systems 
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II. BEST NET: ANALYSIS OF SYSTEM USE AND OPERATION 



An Electronic Message Exchange system 
allows users to comnninicate and exchange 
ideas on general topics or common problems 
at their own pace and at a convenient time. 

This section describes the technical 
operation of the BEST NET EMS, its users, 
and the ways in which they utilized the 
system to seek out or respond to requests 
for information. The uses made of BEST 
NET varied from state to state and from 
user to user, as indicated by the exhibits 
and discussion that follow. In general, a 
concerted effort was made by participants 
to monitor the electronic mail system and 
to share concerns and experiences via 
this electronic network. 

Characteristics of System Users 

State team leaders, designated by 
each State Commissioner of Education, were 
the principal users of the BEST NET 
system. These individuals at each of the 
41 participating State Departments of 
Education included media specialists, 
curriculum specialists, instructional 
technologists and dissemination special- 
ists. In addition to State Department of 
Education staff, the various resource 
organizations on BEST NET represented 
educators at the local school district 
level, university personnel, federal 
employees, software reviewers, regional 
education 'service programs and other 
individuals whose work involves a strong 
technology focus. 

In most instances, the state team 
leader was the primary, monitor of BEST 
NET. In some cases, however, another 
individual within the state department 
(technology or computer specialist , 
secretary, library or media specialist 
or another member of the state team) 
was assigned to monitor the system on 
routine basis. As Exhibit 2 (p. 3) 
shows, an estimated 70 user organi- 
zations, groups and agencies formed 
the BEST NET user system involving an 



estimated ISOO individuals. 

Usefulness and Impact of the System 

The electronic mail system was designed 
to address several areas of concern. Partici- 
pants could use the system to: 

1. Stay current withupcoming activities 
and timely news dealing with the 
various technologies and their 
applications in education; 

2. Collect bibliographies that could be 
referenced and shared with 
colleagues ; 

3. Inquire and respond to inquiries of 
concern regarding state education 
agency matters— both project and non- 
project related; 

4. Develop a level of "hands-on" 
competence with computers. 

Bulletin boards were updated several times 
per month depending on the topic. Users sent 
and received messages at any time, either 
through distribution listd (messages sent 
to a group of users) or directly to an 
individual user. New information could thus 
be generated daily to create the sense of 
a "living network" of users. 

Illustrative Uses 



A number of topics were selected for the 
various bulletin boards. Special activities 
on conferences running over extended periods 
were highlighted in the conference bulletin 
board. Bibliographic citations included such 
topics as videodisc technology, audio tele- 
conferencing, computer literacy technology 
and personnel development, funding sources, 
getting started, technology in English and 
reading, applications of technology in basic 
skills instruction, and cable television. 
The "news" bulletin board varied from 
information about family and educator computer 
camps to notices about the availability of 
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EXHIBIT S. ~- Selected BEST NET Inquiries 
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The most widely used of the variou( 
features was electronic "messaging"- 
Several states were actively involved in 
the exchange of ideas and materials in 
order to complete tasks at their re- 
specitve state education agencies- Many 
states queried users about the imple- 
mentation of computer technology in the 
schools- Inquiries included the 
definition of computer literacy, require- 
ments for computer education, teacher 
certification, state plans for imple- 
mentation, surveys of microcomputers in 
the schools, directories of software — 
public and commercial, software /hardware 
evaluation instruments, hardware 
specifications, suggestions for selection 
criteria, and state policies and guide- 
lines on a number of state policies and 
guidelines on a nimber of issues- A 
sample of the subjects of inqiiiries is 
presented in Exhibit S- 

Responses to inquiries via 
electronic mail were ustially received 
within one or two weeks- Responses to 
requests made on BEST NET, but received-^ 
via postal services, took longer becauij™ 
respondents had to locate the requested^ 
information or document- Many, of the 
requests were answered via postal 
services because of content length 
(state plans, policies-, etc-)- See 
Exhibit 6- 

EXHIBIT 6- Example of BEST NET Message 
Reqtiirin|{ Postal Service Response 
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In one case, however, appropriate portions 
I of legislation were cited on BEST NET in 
W response to an inquiry. See Exhibit ?• 



EXHIBIT 7. Example of Legislative Segment 




Electronic messaging offers flexibility in 
the exchange of information. In an "urgent EMS 
poll," a rank ordering of topics was requested 
by Project BEST staff. The result was an array 
c£ responses presented in a manner that was 
easily manipulated by the individual users. 
See Exhibit 8. 

One state posted a questionnaire on the 
electronic mail system and asked users to 
respond to the questionnaire as well as 
evaluate its usefulness., See Exhibit 9. 



EXHIBIT 8.— Rank Ordering of Topics Requested 
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EXHIBIT 11 
Monthly Use of BEST NET by 

Budget Expenditure (State Accounts Only) 

BEST NET 
Budget 

Expendl ture 




* Includes monthly maintenance charge per mailbox assessed by Stanford University computer facility. 




EXHIBIT 12 
BEST NET Une by Geographical Region* 



Region 10 



Region 9 



Region 8 



Region 7 




Region 2 



Region 3 



Region 5 



Region 6 



Region 4 



LEGEND 



Region 1 : 

Region 2: 

Region 3 : 

Region 4 : 



Region S 

Region 6 

Region 7 

Region 8 

Region 9 

Region 10 



Rhode Island, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Maine, Vermont, ^ 
New Hampshire** 

New York, New Jersey, Puerto Rico** 

District of Columbia, Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia 
Pennsylvania, Delaware** 

Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Kentucky**, 
South Carolina 

Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, Minnesota, Michigan 
Texas 

Iowa, Nebraska 

Wyoming, Utah, Montana, South Dakota, North Dakota, Colorado 
California, Hawaii** 
Alaska, Washington, Oregon 



♦'Total exceeds 100% due to '»roundin«-off of percentage fijjures. 
^♦States that did not acquire the requisite hardware and/or software to access 
BEST NET 
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Patterns of Use 

Most active users said they accessed 
the electronic mail system at least once 
per week (some daily or twice per week) ; 
others used the system once or twice every 
two weeks. A list of the state users is 
presented in Exhibit 10, which includes 
each state ranked from highest to lowest 
use, and includes regional and group 
affiliation as explained below. Un- 
fortunately, many of the stated did not 
acquire the necessary hardware or software 
required to access the network. This 
accounts for those states ranked 35 and 
below in Exhibit 10. 

Exhibit 11 charts the monthly use 
of the electronic mail system. Sub- 
stantial use of the system was noticed 
during earlier stages of implementation. 
The announcement of BEST MET was made 
during a training and awareness workshop 
for the state team leaders in May 1982. 
It is surmised that the excitement of 
logging on and the novelty of using an 
electronic message system C^- first time 
event for many participants) led to the 
enthusiasm that resulted in a high 
frequency of use during the initial 
months of operation. Although a steady 
decline is evident, a consistent group 
of users continued to check their messages, 
review updated bulletin boards and pose 
inquiries. Similar trends were re- 
ported by the state team leader in Alaska 
when that state implemented an electronic 
mail system. 

During the course of the project, 
participating states were categorized 
by geographic location and size of student 
enrollment. In the project's effort to 
broker existing networks, the Department 
of Education's regional offices were 
invited to participate in Project BEST 
and to become users of BEST MET on an 
experimental basis. Exhibit 12 displays 
the activity on the network by region. 



States in the western and central portions 

of the country tended to be more active users, 

followed by the New England states. 

The 41 participating state sites were 
rank ordered by size of student enrollment 
(public, K-12) and placed in four groups. 
Group 1 represented the larger school 
enrollments and Group 4 represented states 
with small student populations. Minor 
differences were noted between the various 
groups as indicated in Exhibit 13. Group 2, 
which is composed of several central and 
western states, ranks highest in the overall 
use of the electronic mail by student 
enrollment . 

It is difficult to accurately compare the 
activity of the information resource organi- 
zations that formed part of the network because 
most of them joined well after August 1982 and 
several accessed the system after January 1983 . 
Exhibit 14 reflects this variation. 
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EXHIBIT 10» Rankint; of Electronic Mail Usage by State 



RANK 


STATE 


BEST NET ACCOUNT 


GROnP MEMBERSHIP * 


GEOGRAPHIC 


I 


CT 


(11) 


3 


1 


2 


AK 


(08) 


4 


10 


3 


IL 


(17) 


1 


s 


4 


WI 


(45) 


2 


5 


• 5 


DC 


(13) 


4 


3 


6 


IN 


(18) 


2 


5 


7 


MO 


(22) 


2 


3 


8 


WY 


(46) 


4 


8 


9 


TN 


(37) 


2 


4 


10 


WA 


(43) 


2 


10 


11 


OH 


(32) 


1 


5 


12 


lA 


(19) 


3' 


7 


13 


MA 


(23) 


2 


1 


14 


ME 


(21) 


3 


I 


15 


UT 


(40) 


3 


8 


16 


CA 


(15) 


1 


4 


17 


WV 


(44) 


3 


3 


18 


TX 


(39) 


1 


6 


19 


MN 


(25) 


2 


S 


20 


VT 


(41) 


4 


1 


. 21 


NfT 


(26) 


4 


8 


22 


CA 


(09) 


1 


9 


23 


NY 


(30) 


1 


2 


24 


NJ 


(29) 


I 


2 


25 


NB 


(27) 


3 


7 


26 


OR 


(33) 


3 


10 


27 


VA 


(42) 


2 


3 


28 


AL 


(07) 


2 


4 


29 


SD 


(36) 


4 


8 


30 


FL 


(14) 


1 


4 


31 


PA 


(38) 


1 


3 


32 


ND 


(31) 


4 


8 


33 


iU 


134) 


4 


I 


34 


CO 


(10) 


3 


8 


35 


MI 


(24) 


1 


S 


36 


HI 


(16) 


4 


9 


37 


ICY 


(20) 


2 


4 


38 


UU 


(12) 


4 


3 


39 


NH 


(28) 


3 


1 


40 


SC 


(35) 


2 


4 


41 


PR 


_ (01) 


3 


2 



♦School enrollment. 
**Regional offices. 
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See Legend, Exhibit 13. 
See Legend, Exhibit 12. 
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EXHIBIT 13 

BEST NET Use by State Student Enrollinenr Data* 



GROUP 4 



GROUP 3 



LEGEND 




GROUP 1 



GROUP 2 



GROUP 1: Ciiliforniii, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Michigan, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas 

GROUP 2: Alabama, ^Indiana, Kentucky*^, Maryland, Minnesota, South 
Carolina ^ Tennessee, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin 

GROUP 3: Colorado, Connecticut, Iowa, Maine, Nebraska, New Hampshire**, 
Oregon, Puerto Rico**, Utah, West Virginia 

GROUP 4: Alaska, Delaware**, District of Columbia, Hawaii**, Montana, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Vermont, Wyoming 



♦Estimates do not total 100% due to "rounding-off" of percentage figures, 
^♦States that did not acquire the requisite hardware and/or software 
to access BEST NET. 
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EXHIBIT 14 



Federal 
Government 
Regions 



BEST NET Use by PartlcloatTng Resource Organ i 



Budget Dollar Expenditures 
100 



Organ Uati 



on 




50 



100 



150 
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Operation and Maintenance 

An investigation of available elec- 
tronic mail services was conducted during 
the early months of the project • The 
Stanford University Center for Information 
and Technology was selected because it 
offered a flexible electronic mail system 
with minimal on-line charges • 

Initiating the System 

It was necessary to reprogram and 
reformat Stanford's electronic mail system 
to develop a network that could easily be 
accessed, given the fact that a large 
number of BEST NET users either had never 
used a communications system or had never 
operated a computer. Each bulletin board 
space was programmed, log-on procedures 
simplified, new command codes created, 
and special text files maintained for up- 
dating the various bulletin boards and 
greeting protocols particular to the 
BEST NET system, A user manual^ was 
developed that presented step by step 
procedures for logging on, reading and 
sending messages and reviewing the 
various bulletin boards. Fifteen distri- 
bution lists were devised to facilitate 
the delivery of information to select 
groups of individuals on the network as 
opposed to sending messages to the entire 
audience. "BESTALL" for example in- 
dicated that all users of the system 
would receive a message; "groupl" 
indicated that only the states in that 
group (largest school enrollment) would 
receive a given message. 

Inputting and Updating the System 

In an effort to provide current 
informa-tion and news that was relevent 
to the needs and interer/cs of the various 
users of BEST NET, a schedule for 
monitoring the system and updating the 
various bulletin boards was designed. 
The BEST NET system was monitored at 



least once each day (on the average) by 
Project staff. Responses to inquiries were 
handled typically within one week of request, 
usually on the same day, depending on the 
amount of research involved. When infor- 
mation was not readily available, the request 
was acknowledged with a message that 
additional follow-up was required. 

A total of eight bulletin boards were 
available to BEST NET users during the course 
of the Project. Exhibit 15 summarizes the 
information contained in each biilletin board 
and the schedule for updating it. As in- 
dicated in this exhibit, coordinating the 
system was a staff-intensive effort requiring 
a full time responsibility given the amount of 
time necessary to research and document in- 
formation, monitor the electronic mail budget, 
troubleshoot system problems, and evaluate 
system use; and a part-time responsibility 
was essential to maintain the library of 
available dccuments, periodicals and other 
resources that supported the system. 

Sudget 

Under the U.S. Department of Education 
contract, each state account holder was per- 
mitted approximately 40 hours of service, 
defti^yod through the Project's budget for 
the duration of the project. The total cost 
of $760*00 pel* mailbox included the 
maintenance charges assessed by Stanford, 
all on-line costs, the development and 
distribution of the useT.> manual and manual 
updates and a percentage of Project BEST 
staff time to facilitate the information 
exchange process. The budget was monitored 
weekly and as accounts reached the initial 
budget allotment , incremental increases 
were made. This method was used to remind 
users to make careful and frugal use of the 
system and not to consume their entire budget 
allotment during the early stages of im- 
plementation. Requests for account budget 
increases were made via BEST NET in a matter 
of minutes by sending a message to Stanford 
University's accounting liaison. Typically, 



H ^EST NET: The Electronic Mail System User Manual . AECT/Project BEST, Washington, DC, 20036 
"uly 198^. Copy submitted to ERIC/IR Syracuse for inclusion in CIJE/RIE. 
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accounts were increased within the hour. 
Occasionally, Stanford would send a letter 
indicating that the user had exceeded the 
budget allotment. By the time the letter 
reached the user and the BEST office, how- 
ever, the account had been increased via 
the EMS. Thus, users were instructed to 
disregard printed budget notices from 
Stanford since all such matters were 
handled directly by the Project BEST office. 

Other BEST Products Prompted by EMS. 

Through the various resource organi- 
zations participating in the electronic 
network, a number of microcomputer diskettes 
were developed to strengthen the various 
information dissemination efforts. For 
example, as part of its membership with 
BEST NET, ERIC/IR at Syracuse University 
developed from its extensive database an 
educational technology, a series of micro- 
computer diskettes dealing with and com- 
plementing the topics of the Project BEST 
teleconferences : 

• Computer literacy 

• SoftwareA^ardware Selection 
and evaluation 

9 Applications of the Microcomputer 
in Education 

Each participating Project BEST state 
received the ERIC microsearch program and 
above-referenced diskettes. 



districts will be arranged on a diskette 
and distributed to each participating 
district. The EMS will facilitate: 1) the 
exchange of ideas about the diskette and 
its contents and 2) the ability to update 
entries. Exhibit 16 provides a description 
of these information products. A sample 
SOFTIE entry is presented in the Appendix. 

Evaluation 

Each month all Project BEST information 
services, including the electronic Tiail 
system, were evaluated. All BEST NET 
correspondence and updates of bulletin 
boards and requests for information via 
telephone and postal services were docu- 
mented and then tallied and analyzed at 
the end of the month. Correspondence by 
specific states was ajso noted. However, 
BEST was not privy to all correspondence on 
the EMS. Unless the "cc BEST'' or "cc vb.act" 
command was used when messages were trans- 
mitted from one user to select users, the 
BEST staff would not be notified. We 
encouraged the use of the ''cc" command when 
messages were sent to individual users. 

In general, the analysis suggested tha^ 
' the general public made more requests f or 
information about BEST NET than any other 
single component of Project BEST. Project 
staff response time to these queries improved 
as the project progressed due to the co-^ 
ordination and diligence of the information 
services staff. 



Secondly, in cooperation with the 
California-based Computer-Using- 
Educators (another BEST NET user), the 
eight school districts'*' we selected in 
developing our video modules of 
practitioner experience, the District of 
Columbia and Puerto Rico (also BEST NET 
users), the Project BEST staff is 
developing a Software Information 
Exchange diskette known as SOFTIE. 
A comprehensive list of software 
currently being used by these school 




^Fairfax, Va; Cupertino, CA; Albany, OH; Cincinnati, OH; Ann Arbor, 
Wayne, NJ; Ft. Madison, lA. 
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Exhibit IS 
O«acription of BEST .MET IkiUtftin BoarJa 



TITLE 



BXBLXO 



CONFER 



OCT 2a; 
JAN 24; 
MAY 18; 
JUN 30; 

PROBMO 



TYPE OF fNHORMATIQN 
Bibliographic citations 

Calendar of conferences, 
seainars, workshops 

C«n«ral Infontttion 



Teleconference logistics 



Concerns 2nd special 
issues 



RECUURITY 
OF UPDATE 

Bi-««eki/ 
Neefclx 

cwice weekly 



as necessary 
(1-2 per 
week) 



aonthly/ 
cwice per 
month 



SOURCE (s) OF 
INFORMATION 

Journals, Meetings, 
EduTech Documents 

Journals, Staff 
aeetings, professional 
contacts 

Journals, Dept. ot Ed. 
State participants. 
Newspapers, 
Prot'casionul contacts 

Staff, Project 
Participants 



Sca^^. Project 
Par^-jficipanis, 
Researchers . 



llOU«(s) TO 
UPDATE* 



2 each 



•Per Month; Approxiaately iUty porson-hours per month was rcMuired to maintain the 



EXHIBIT 16 
BEST NET User Software Proaucta* 



TITLE 

ERIC Diskette on 
Computer Literacy 



ERIC Diskette on 
Hardware/ So ftware 
Evaluation and 
Selection 



ElUC Diskcctc on 
ClussTOoa 
Applications 

SOFTIE Diskette 



TYPE OF INFORMATION 

Bibliographic citations dealing 
with the subject of Computer 
literacy in education 

Bibliographic citations dealing 
with the selection, evaluation 
and acquisition of hardware and 
and software for educational 
purposes . 

Bibiiugruphic citations ilualiiig 
with applications of the use of 
computers in education 

List of software currently used 
by participating Project BEST 
school districts, arrayed by 
subject area 



SOURCEfs^ OF INFORMATION 

ERIC/IR staff at Syracuse University 
and Project BEST from CUE and RIE 



ERIC/IR staff at Syracuse University 
and Project BEST from CUE and RICE 



I:UIC/IU Starr at ?yr:icusc University 
and Project BEST trom CUn and lUCE 



Project BEST, Computers Using 
Educators and participating BEST 
school sites (see Exhibit IS for 
names -of school districts) . 



•URIC diskettes will run on the Apple lie, n*. ill with the liinulator, and the 1-iankiin 
ACE lUOO. SOHTTl; was developed for the Apple He with plans tor compatibility with other 
branU^ . 
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III. LESSONS LEARNED 



As we look back at our two-year 
experience with the planning, imple- 
mentation and operation of BEST NET we 
find it helpful to put it in the context 
of our original intentions. Project 
BEST was to provide initial , and 
functional , experiences with three 
telecommunications technologies that 
had potential for education. They 
included teleconferencing (both video 
and audio) , videotape and electronic 
mail. Of the three, electronic mail 
(BEST NET) was least familiar. Few, 
if any, new behaviors were necessary 
to use video or audio teleconferencing; 
prior experiences with telephones 
conditioned us about what to expect. 
But except for those of us who had 
experience with computer terminals 
or word processors, BEST NET was an 
initial experience. 

What was that experience like — 
for state teams and for project staff? 
From both voliintary and solicited 
feedback, we have developed a 
generalized picture of initial experi- 
ences that are quite similar to those re- 
ported in the literature from initial 
business and indiistry use of electronic 
mail. How do these reactions compare 
to yours? 

• It's nice to have access 
to up-to-date information 
about a subject like micro- 
computers where everything 
changes so rapidly. It helps 
relieve that feeling of being 
left behind. 

• It's also helpful to have the 
information in a format where 
you can choose what to read. 
It's like scanning all the 
headlines in the morning 
paper, but only reading. the 
one or two articles that in- 
terest you. 



It's hard not to feel strange 'and 
inadequate the first few times at the 
terminal. No two terminals work alike 
so there is a good chance that the 
instructions from the EMS operators 
won't really be appropriate for your 
machine . 

It tak^s time to get used to the in- 
formal nature of the system so that it 
feels okay to leave in typos and other 
glitches. 

It's disappointing when it takes so 
long to get responses to a general 
request we put on the system... yet we 
only check the machine once a week 
ourselves. 

We feel guilty that we didn't use it 
more, or used it less at time went on. 
It's like explaining to a relative that 
their gift is nice, but you don't need 
to use it everyday. 

If it had been here in my office I would 
have xised it more. There were times 
when I could have checked it but didn'' 
feel like going to another part of .the 
agency to do it. 

We used a microcomputer without a 
printer at first. I feel much more 
secure now that I can have a hard copy 
of everything. 

I was excited by the number of re- 
sponses I got from a general request, 
especially from states I never thought 
were doing anything in this area. 

We feel like we've taken more than 
we've given. When a request isn't 
addressed to you specifically it takes 
more motivation to respond. 

It's easier for me to use it because 
I've met most of the team leaders. A 
lot of people in the office are un- 
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comfortable because they don't know 
^ who they're talking to. 

• We're enthusiastic about the elec- 
tronic mail concept, but we've 
stopped using it because we're 
too busy with other things now. 

• I didn't spend as much time with it 
as I should have, but I spent as 
much as I could have. 

To the extent that these snapshots 
of feelings represent common experi- 
ence during initial use of electronic 
mail systems, what have we learned from 
them as operators of an EMS, as users , 
and what from our Project BEST vantage 
point, have learned as d evelope rs 
of an EMS? 

The following guidelines are pre- 
sented not as indelible rules, but only 
as stepping stones to help us all find 
our way into the "information age". 

Guidelines for EMS OPERATORS 

• Assure your own contintiing 
access to new information . 

Electronic Mail Systems (EMS) are 
hungry beasts. Electronic bulletin 
boards lose their ad^'antages if they 
are not kept current and comprehensive 
To do this requires access to a wide 
range of related information resources 
— a requirement that is even more 
complex if you are bridging more than 
one professional interest area. 

BEST NET and other EMS systems 
have dealt with this need in two ways. 

1) The operating organization 
can subscribe to all major 
or minor publications in a 
field, and request place- 
ment on mailing lists for 
annotincements, etc. When 
this material is received 
it has to. be screened and 
appropriately deployed. 



2) Bulletin boards can be "f armed-out" 
to organizations that would have access 
already to the needed information 
because of the nature of their work. 
There are usually reciprocal benefits 
to such an arrangement; e.g., the 
organization maintaining the bulletin 
board gains publicity about its 
services. 

• Keep Bulletin Boards current 

The frequency that a user checks a bulletin 
board is related to the frequency of its up- 
dating. If users continually find "old" 
previously read information, they will check 
less often. 

Project BEST addressed this by listing 
bulletin board infoxmation in reverse 
chronological order and by including a date 
code with each item. This provided clarity; 
when a user accessed a bulletin board, new 
items were displayed first and by checking 
date codes the user could tell what infoxmation 
was recently added. See Appendices A,C and D. 

• Stay alert for ways to improve the ' 
.system 

User feedback is a critical component in 
the implementation of a technology as new as 
electronic mail. Methods must be built in 
to facilitate this feedback. Because of the 
nature of Project BEST, its participants were 
free with their ideas for system improve- 
ments. One early idea was the use of a 
single BESTALL address code for messages sent 
to all state teams. This eliminated the need 
to type 40-60 address codes. Other ideas 
that evolved into new features or services 
included the development of disks for stored 
information that did not require, or was too 
costly, for on-line access. The ERIC Computer 
Literacy and Microcomputer Selection and 
Evaluation database discs were two resulting 
products .° 



6TW0 microcomputer aata aisicettes and one program diskette for use^TThTASl^I^?!?!!? 
computer were jointly developed by Project BEST and the ERIC Information Resources Clearinghouse 

Il^^.h^I**'"'^ University The data diskettes contained a selected search of the FRIC. RIE^d aJE 
Jatabase on two topics: Computer Literacy and Hardware/Software Selection Issues The disS^tes 
were made available to each Project BE^T^State Team Leader for use within their ;tate and wi^h 
permission to reproduce. Copies of the BEST/ERIC diskettes are available from ERK/IyScuse 
University, Syracuse, NY 13210 ' 



• Monitor use > 

Various indicators can be used to 
identify potential problems. Project 
BEST screened the monthly budget and 
billing statements for computer time 
use and connect charges to identify 
and track the frequency and volume 
of use. Thus, during early months, 
we would call states where little or 
no use was indicated to see if they 
were having any problems. Frequently, 
there was a hardware problem that we 
could help them resolve. 

• Provide on-going trouble 
shooter capability . 

Most adults who lack experience 
with computer keyboards will feel some 
anxiety when they start to use EMS. 
Regardless of how complete printed 
instructions are, all situations 
cannot be anticipated. It is par- 
ticularly valuable if a user can call 
for help while he or she is having 
the problem and get guidance that can 
be immediately applied. Project BEST 
provided this trouble-shooting by 
phone and by EMS. 

Guidelines for USERS 

• Be aware of the influence of 
terminal placement on use * 

9f Up liK§ tQ have tools 
accessible when we want them. A 
terminal in one's own oiffice obviously 
has a greater potential for use than 
one that requires going to another part 
of the agency. If one then has to "ask 
permission" to use the terminal, 
utilization potential is decreased 
even fui^ther. 

• Make paper copies of information. 

The contents of the electronic mail- 
box can be checked on a video display 
screen alone— a quick and convenient 



way to determine what is there. In 
most cases, however, when a terminal 
and system serves more than one 
person in an office, it is better to 
print out all information. This facilitates 
distribution to thpse who do not have access 
to the system and can save money in the event 
that you want to refer back to an item at a 
later time. 

• Establish a regular schedule for 
checking your mailbox . 

Determine who in the agency may be 
interested in information on various bulletin 
boards and how frequently they may want it. 
Set a regular schedule for checking these 
boards . 

0 Post bulletin board information . 

Many times lists of meetings, etc. can be 
posted or routed so other agency staff can 
have easy access to it. 

• Consider whether one person should 
be given responsibility for using 
the system . 

There are pros and cons to consider. 
use is limited now because people are not 
comfortable with the hardware, additional 
hands-on training can be provided. Also 
consider having one staff member responsible 
for inputting messages , checking the machine 
daily, and routing information to appropriate 
locations, especially if there is a limited 
number of terminals. 

• Provide a local troubleshooter ♦ 

Whether one person or an entire agency 
has access to the EMS terminal there should 
be someone in the agency to whom people can 
turn to for help. In larger SEAs this may 
be a separate training support facility; in 
smaller agencies a computer buff may take on 
this role. 
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Guidelines for DEVELOPERS 



One general conclusion provides the 
foundation for oux more specific thoughts 
and recommendations: 

•Electronic mail (EMS^ is a new medium 
whose most valuable contribution to 
education is the potential it offers 
for information exchange and communi- 
cation among geographically 
separated professionals. The 
accomplishment of this outcome is not 
a function of the information tech- 
nology alone, however. Active 
facilitation, brokering and support 
is required. 

When Project BEST began, several partici- 
pants equated electronic mail to use of data 
bases like ERIC. While this can be one 
feature of an EMS, we have found that in 
several ways electronic mail is a new 
medium. 

Electronic mail systems offer access to 
information (in bulletin boards and data 
banks) , and people (through message 
exchange and conferencing). 

Both components require development 
and maintenance. The easier of the two 
to deal with is the information. Standard 
procedures exist for entering data for 
computer storage and there are relatively 
few user problems inherent in accessing 
information stored in a computer.^" 

Most problems come in the second 
instance, when the information source 
is people , not contputer s ; the majority 
of these problems arise when the parties 
do not know one another. 7 

We have long rC'Cognized the value 
of the information people carry with 
them in their experience. Experience, 
in fact, has been a prerequisite for 
leadership. Most of our professional 
experience exchange takes place in two 
basic types of networks. There are 
either task-related networks involving 
individuals with a common task, out- 
come or product to develop; or personal 



need- related netwo?. involving individuals 
who may have common information needs 
because they perform similar roles in their 
organizations. In the first category, the 
communication is driven by the task and 
maintains itself until the common end is 
achieved. In the second category, however, 
communication and information exchange is 
driven by personal needs to be informed 
and by good intentions. We go to meetings, 
read journals, "shmooz" with peers at 
receptions to build our own personal stores 
of practical knowledge. Face-to-face 
contact is the usual prerequisite to this 
"give-and-take" process that allows us to 
share our experiences with others. Once 
we go back to our home environments , this 
sharing of possibly relevant experience is 
maintained only until our good intentions 
are overwhelmed by job responsibilities. 

EMS offers it greatest potential for this 
latter network where there is a need for 
two-way information flow without a 
mutual task to motivate it. For example, 
personnel in State Education' Agencies 
face that situation. Most of a State 
Education Agency's functional communication 
is intra-state with schools or other 
agencies. There are few tasks that require 
them to communicate with other SEAs on a 
regular basis. 

Other groups with similar communication 
needs include professional and trade 
associations and national programs in the 
public or private sectors such as Head- 
start or United Way. (In both of the 
latter cases professionals perform similar 
functions in locally-controlled units.) 

To take advantage of its potentials, 
the EMS developer and operator must con- 
sider additional operating strategies 
that go beyond the identification, storage 
and processing of information. 



This i latter situation is ^to^ most of the 

implementation of BEST NET. State teams were composed, in most instances, of SE\ basic skills 
and technology specialists. Except for the team leaders who attended an initial workshop 
offered by Project BEST staff, most team members were unknown to other teams. 
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• Provide reasons to connnunicate by 
electronic mail ♦ 

Electronic mail systems like BEST NET 
offer opportxinities to communicate but 
(after the novelty wears off) not a reason 
to conmiunicate. In order to provide 
functional experience with electronic mail, 
tasks can be created that require exchange' 
of information with others in the network. 
Small work groups, for example, could be 
established during a face-to-face work- 
shop, with tasks to be completed after 
participants return to their respective 
offices. The interaction would then 
continue via electronic mail* Or, one 
could establish on-going committees to 
develop specific state-related materials 
for the teleconferences. The committee 
would communicate by electronic mail and 
phone to conduct its work* 

• Provide support to facilitate 
communication via electronic mail . 

Need-related information exchange 
among peers, who in some cases may not 
know each other, can be maintained if a 
facilitator, broker, or linking agent is 
available to act as a switchpoint to 
refer and match needs and experience* 

Staff members can be assigned to 
serve as liaison to a constant set of 
states or other units. They would stay 
current on what's happening in those 
:>cates through phone, mail, or EMS 
contact. They could also serve as a 
broker or linking agent when a state 
had a request. Instead of putting 
out a general *'who-knows-about'* re* 
quest 5 a state would contact their 
liaison, ask for specific referralsS 
and initiate a more targeted request. 
As the user experiences at the be- 
ginning of this section indicate, 
there is little satisfaction in 
general requests— for either the 
initiator or recipient. Using 
electronic mail for these types of 



requests or searches is valid, 
(especially when you do not know the 
others on the network) . If, however, 
these become the main type of message 
traffic, it may have negative consequences. 
Like form letters in the mail, they do not 
have as much power to evoke a response as 
do personal messages or letters. The urge 
to check your mailbox is lessened when you 
know that most of what you receive is '*jtink 
mail" and form-letter solicitations. 

An over-abundance of general request 
traffic, therefore, during the initial 
development of an EMS network leads to less 
frequent checking of the electronic mail- 
box, which results in longer response times 
to general requests and thus less frequent 
requests . 



• M aintain the Communication Support 

We can look at the above rules -of - 
thtnnb and note that we were aware of all 
of them, had included them hi the original 
Project BEST proposal, and were attempting 
to implement them* There were to be jointly - 
developed products that would have necess^^ 
tated states communicating with each othei^r 
and with us via electronic mail; project 
staff were to serve as liaisons to a 
set of states; and were to stay in touch 
with stated team progress and problems via 
a monthly State Team Experience Report : 
and a resource directory was to be provided 
to each state that would identify everyone 
else on the network. Nevertheless, once 
the project got underway, new conditions 
and resource needs became apparent. First 
priorities went to the tasks that were 
time and resource specific — the tele- 
conferences and videotapes* The operation 
of BEST NET, on the other hand, once it 
was up and running, did not impose the 
same kind of pressure on the total project 
staff. We provided the structured infor- 
mation content (e*g., bulletin boards) 
but the rest of the content was from the 
states* As a consequence many of the 
communication sxipport activities were only 



A second form of support can be a resource directory of people in the system. Members of each 
state team and their responsibilities can be identified* Then individuals seeking information 
would know who to contact* 
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partially implemented before the project 
ended . 

The Project BEST situation may have 
been atypical in its complexity. We 
were trying to develop and facilitate 
a process while concurrently developing 
products . This may not be a condition 
other EMS developers or operators have 
to address. There are national programs 
and associations, however, who may be 
seeking to enhance their services and 
products through use of electronic mail 
networks. For these programs there is 
a lesson in the Project BEST experience. 
Priority, and effort, must be main- 
tained for the environment that supports 
communication. While you cannot control 
the amount or nature of information 
exchange in this type of a system, 
there can be a measure of satisfaction 
in knowing that, by providing oppor- 
tunities, reasons and support, you made 
coiTjminications possible. 

As developers, it is very clear to 
us that the implementation of an 
electronic mail system among peers who 
share certain common needs but have few 
common tasks to perform, or products to 
develop, requires active networking . 
This networking support is labor- 
intensive to generate and facilitate 
the movement of information though 
the system. For this reason, it 
represents a major cost and time 
requirement that must be accommodated 
in the operating budget of the user 
network or the EMS operator. 

In retrospect, nothing in our 
experience with BEST NET has changed 
our original belief about electronic 
mail. While it has great value as a 
way to access information and data- 
bases, its greatest potential lies 
in the access it provides for 



people to contact other people in a 
direct, simple, and time-saving manner. 

People to People ... is still the 
BEST approach! 
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APPENDICES 



A. CONFER - Conferences Bulletin Board 

B. BIBLIO - Bibliographical Bulletin Board 

C. JUN30 - Teleconference Bulletin Board 

D. NEWS' - General Information Bulletin Board 

E. PROBNfO - Problem of the Month Bulletin Board 

F. SOFTIE - Software Information Exchange Diskett 
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CONTENT OUTLINE 



PROJECT BEST VIDEO MODULE NO. 2 
"LEARNING AND TEACHING ABOUT COMPUTERS" 
MAY 18, 1983 



"Computer Literacy: What Is It?" - In Pursuit of a Definition 

A. Different things to different people 

1., More than a term—a concept with several ingredients 

2. Knowing what a computer can and cannot do 

3. Being aware of a computer's impact, uses, potential 

4. An ease, familiarity, and comfort with the equipment 

5. The ability to accomplish what you want 

B. A basic skill .. .similar to reading, writing, and arithmetic 

C. Consists of four levels/stages: 

1. Awareness 

2. Comfort 

3. Use (as a tool for specific purposes) 

4. Proficiency 

D. More than just programming/ programming may or may not be necessary 

A. How do teachers learn about microcomputers? How are schools teachinq 
them? ^ 

1. Hands-on experience is a must 

2. Clear, effective users' guides and instructional manuals 

3. Talking to peers about problems and learnings 

4. Formal courses at colleges, universities, or district inservice 

5. Taking district computers home on holidays and weekends 

6. Networks of resource people to call on after initial workshop 

B. What about administrators? 

1. Literacy for administrators is different from literacy for teachers 

2. Learn best from and among peers 

3. Programming is not necessary for everyone 

4. Must be positive about microcomputers for a computer literacy 
program to be successful 

C. What about students?^ ' ' 

1. Generally self-motivated; no fear of machines 

2. Experience in computers is gleaned at home 

3. Programming aids logic and problem-solving skills 

4. Programmable devices help them to understand computers, 

5. Not all kids need to learn pi'ogramming 

6. Curriculum often teaches "about" rather than "with" computers 
because of hardware shortages 
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7. Computer literacy curriculum can either be taught as a separate 
course or integrated into the existing subject areas 

8. Computer literacy at the high school level needs co complement 
or expand on what's happening to students at the elementary and 
intermediate levels 

D. What about parents? 

1. Parents are eager to learn about microcomputers 

2. Teaching parents and students together is effective 

3. Parent volunteers are valuable assets to a computer literacy program 

III. Advice to Others 

A. Involve teachers from the beginning 

B. Microcomputers won't solve all problems 

C. Plan carefully and for' effective use 

D. Maintain grass roots movement 

E. Use teachers as expert resources 

F. Basic literacy should not be sacrificed in favor of computer literacy 
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USERS GUIDE 
PROJECT BEST VIDEO MODULE NO- 2 
LEARNING AND TEACHING ABOUT COMPUTERS 
MAY 18, 1983 



The video irodule that this guide is designed to accompany presents 
the computer literacy experiences of personnel from six school districts. 
These districts were chosen because they are reflective of the size, geo- 
graphy, personal experience, and economic diversity of school districts 
across the United States that have gone into the use of microcomputers over 
the past two years. They include: Albany, Ohio; Ann Arbor, Michigan; 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Cupertino, California; Fairfax County, Virginia; and 
Plains, Montana. 

The video module was designed to be used in conjunction with train- 
ing activities for the four audiences identified in this guide. Together, 
these groups represent all persons involved in the development of computer 
literacy programs in school districts. 

The objectives of this module are to: 

• Depict the stages and ways in. which adults and 
children in the schools are becoming comfortable 
with and adapting to new technologies 

§ Familiarize the audience with the current array 
of practitioner issues, concerns, and controversy 
relating to the implementation of computer liter- 
acy programs in schools 

§ Help viewers understand tho reasons why schools 
are currently organizing for computer literacy 
and how and why they are operationally defining 
the term. 



GENERAL DISCUSSION 

What does computer literacy mean to you? View the 
module to see what it means to others. 

How are schools in your district teaching computer 
literacy? As you watch the module, notice how other 
school districts are addressing this topic. 

What are the major problems/concerns now facing you 
as you attempt to address the area of cofnputer lit- 
eracy? The module presents ways that others have 
addressed it. Look cf or these as you view the module. 
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ADMINISTRATORS 



Pre- viewing 

• What are some of the constraints/ variables related 
to the development of computer literacy program^^ in 
your school (s)? As you view the module, nut^ce how 
others are overcoming their constraints and are con- 
trolling their variables. 

• How is your school system defining the concept of 
computer literacy? In viewing the module, determine 
the extent to which your understanding of the concept 
is similar/different from those presented. 

• List the major computer literacy issues and questions 
(in terms of management, instruction, and staff devel- 
opment) that your school (s) is now facing. Identify 
possible solutions as you view the module. 

Post -viewing 

• To what extent were your issues and questions 
addressed in this module? What other issues do 
you need to iddress and how might you address them? 

• What refinements might you now consider making to 
your current understanding of the computer literacy 
concept? 

' • What types of administrative support might you 

provide your staff as they develop computer liter- 
acy programs? 

• What level of computer literacy do your staff members 
have and how can their familiarity with the technology 
be increased? 



CONTENT/CURRICULUM SPECIALISTS 

Pre-viewing 

• From the perspective of your curricular or content 
responsibilities, how would you define the computer 
literacy concept? View the module and determine how 
others have defined it. 

• What staff development issues have you identified in 
implementing a computer literacy program? View the 
module and note the staff development issues addressed 
by others. 
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Post- viewing 

• What refinements or modifications, if any, would 
you now consider making to your ideas of the compu- 
ter literacy concept? 

• What strategies might you use to help teachers view 
microcomputers as an instructional enhancement rather 
than an add-on? 

TEACHERS 

Pre -viewing 

• How would you describe the manner and ways in which 
you are learning about microcomputers? As you view 
the module, compare your experiences with those shown. 

• How are your students learning about computers? View 
the module and notice how other students are learning. 

Look for ways you might use these methods with your students 

• In the module, others are attempting to describe the com- 
puter literacy concept. What ideas do you have about the 
concept? How might you define it? 

Post-viewing 

• How might the use of computers become an enhancement 
to what you are now doing in your classroom? 

• What are some activities you might wish to initiate 
for yourself and your students to enhance computer 
literacy levels? , 

• What are some ways in which you might involve parents 
in your computer literacy program? 

PARENTS/COMMUNITY GROUPS 

Pre-viewing 

• How are the students in your school .learning about 
computers? View the module to see how other stu- 
dents are learning about computers. 

• View the module and discover areas where your support 
might be helpful to your school's efforts to develop 
a computer literacy program. 

• What does the term "computer literacy" mean to you? 
View the module to find out what it means to others. 
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Post-viewing 

• What are some activities in which you would like 
to engage in order to improve your computer liter- 
acy level? 

• What are some ways in which you might support your 
school's computer literacy program? 

• What does "computer literacy" mean to you now that 
you have seen the module? 
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Guide Sheet 

Informationa] Products Announced on 
May 18, 1983 
Project BEST VIDEO NEWSLETTER 



Diskettes (2) from ERIC Clearinghouse 
Selected Information Resources from 
RIE and CUE on Computer Literacy 



BEST NET Bulletin Board (Beginning 
June, 1983) 
Software Information Exchange 



Videotape of teleconference from 
New York 

"Computing Strategies for Success" 



Books from State of Tennessee 
Department of Education 

Computer Skills Next: A Plan for 

Grades 7 & 8 
Microcomputers in the Schools ; 
An Educator' s Guide 

Handbook from Santa Clara County 
Office* of Education 

Computer Education Handbook 



Produced (for BEST State Teams) by: 

Dr. Donald Ely, Director 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Information 

Resources 
Syracuse University 
School of Education 
Syracuse, NY 13210 

Available to BEST NET electronic mail 
users on an experimental basis. 
Source: 

Mrs. Bobby Goodson 
Computer Using Educators 
Box 18547 

San Jose, CA 95158 
Carmen Paigo 

Center for Learning Technologies 

Media Network 
Cultural Education Center C-7 
Al bany, NY 12230 
($40) • 

Dr. George Malo, Director 
Division of Research and Development 
Tennessee Department of Education 
135 Cordell Hull Building 
Nashville, TN 3721 9 



Bonnie Pardue 

Microcomputer Center - Mail Code 237 

Educational Development Center , 

Santa Clara County Office of Education 

1 00 Skyport Drive 

San Jose, CA 95115 

($25 + $5 Shipping and Handling) 
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Project BEST VIDEO NEWSLETTER 
May 18. 1983 



Page 2 



^ :m Ediic3±i 0.-3:1 Software 
} cduca^Ti'anal ri^fftwar e Pr ev i ew 



MO. 



Book from the American Association 

for Higher Education 
Meeting Learners' Needs Through 
Tel ecommunications : A Pi rectory 
and Guide to Programs 



Rook from Office of Technology 

Assessment, U.S. Congress 

Informational Technology and Its 
Impact on American Education 
(Linda Roberts Case Studies) 

Videotapes from Project BEST 
(Available after June 30, 1983) 
"Teaching WITH Computers-- 

Now You're Cooking!" 
'*Computerwares : Hard & Soft 
Decisions" 

Guide from Project BEST (Available 
after June 30, 1983 to BEST State 
Teams ) 

Users' Guide to Project BEST 
Products (Print and Non-Print) 



Available to State Team Leaders-- 
limit of one copy each upon request. 
Cheryl Petty Garnette 
Project BEST/AECT - Room 214 
1126 Sixteenth Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 

Other persons should contact: 
Kathy Parks 

TECC Clearinghouse - Software Library 
San Mateo County Office of Education 
333 Main Street 
Redwood City, CA 94063 

Marilyn Kressel , Director 

Center for Learning and Telecommunications 

American Association for Higher Education 

One Dupont Circle NW - Suite 600 

Washington, DC 20036 

($40 to non-members) 

Superintendent of Documents 
U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, DC 20402 
($8.00 #052-003-00888-2) 



Producer : 

Project BEST/AECT - Room 214 
1126 Sixteenth Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 



Author : 

Project BEST/AECT - Room 214 
1125 Sixteenth Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 



*Compl ementary copies have been, or shortly will be made available to each State Team 
Leader. Other interested persons should contact their own, or neighboring State Team 
Leaders. List of Leaders available from: Project BEST/AECT - Room 214 

1126 Sixteenth Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 

*Compl ementary copies have been made available to each State Team Leader. Other 
interested persons should contact Dr. George Malo in Tennessee. 
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COMPUTER LITERACY PROFILE 
ALBANY, OHIO 



• l^^^] Appalachain district • started in 1980 with an Apple II+, 
8 miles from Athens, Ohio currently have 17 microcomputers 

^ , of various brands 

• Chief employer is Ohio University 

^ ^ . . • Teaching staff of 102 

• Small, far-reaching school district 
with a K-12 enrollment of 1,680 



At the Alexander Local School District in Albany, Ohio, computer liter- 
acy has brought parents, teachers, and students closer together. The new super- 
intendent. Dr. Raymond Yeagley, brought with him a working knowledge of compu- 
ters and convinced residents of Albany that there was a place for computers in 
their small rural school district. 

Dr. Yeagley trained the Executive Secretary and the Assistant Superinten- 
dent and set the process in motion. Teachers took classes at nearby Ohio Uni- 
versity and soon began to train other teachers. The district responded to a 
heavy demand for training by the community by holding evening and weekend 
classes for as long as interest held up. 

Teams of parents and children learn together about working microcomputers 
and this has added an extra dimension to the parent/child/ teacher relationship 
in the district. Parents also volunteer their time during the school day to 
monitor students as they go through exercises designed to familiarize them with 
the computer and to sharpen their logic and reasoning skills. The school dis- 
trict IS currently giving each student roughly ^ hour on the computers every 
week. This not only gives them experience on the machines, it also reduces 
overcrowding in the classrooms and gives parents an opportunity to work with 
the students. 

Programning is taught at the high school level. Several different brands 
of micros are used so that students learn to be flexible in transferring their 
computer skills. There is still a heavy demand for training from the community, 
and currently the district is looking for ways to purchase more hardware in 
order to meet that demand. 
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COMPUTER LITERACY PROFILE 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 



• Suburban area near Detroit 

• Chief employers are University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor Public Schools, 
Parke-Davis Pharmaceuticals, Bechtel , 
small research firms and printing 
businesses 

• K-12 enrollment of 14,500 students; 
26 elementary, 5 intermediate, 2 
traditional and 2 alternative high 
schools 



• History of mainframe experience; 
started 7 years ago with mainframe 
terminals in the high school math 
department. Began pilot program 
using microcomputers 2 years ago; 
now using micros at the elementary 
level for computer literacy 

• Over 300 microcomputers— mostly 
PETs, some Apples, some TRS-80s 

• Teaching staff of roughly 700 



In the Ann Arbor Public Schools, computer literacy begins with media 
specialists. The media specialist in each building is given responsibility 
for all school A-V equipment, including the microcomputers, often kept in the 
library or media center. At the onset of the computer literacy program in Ann 
Arbor, all the school media specialists in the district received microcomputer 
training. From there, a training model was established to encourage- teachers 
and other faculty to attend classes offered by the district. Anyone interes- 
ted-^-teachers, administrators, custodians, secretaries— may attend these classes. 
A school building receives a microcomputer from the central office for every 
three people who attend a training session. 

Activities on the micros are integrated into all aspects of the curricu- 
lum and are often completed during visits to the library or media center. 
Teachers are encouraged to take computers home with them over holidays and 
suimer vacations to becofne familiar with them. This is also a protective . 
security measure for the school district. Elementary children are informally 
introduced to programming and how a computer works by using Big Trak, a 
programmable toy tank. The main thrust at this level, however, is on compu- 
ter awareness. 
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COMPUTER LITERACY PROFILE 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 



Urban school district in 
southwestern Ohio 



• Began using a time-shared main- 
frame in the late 1960s to im- 
prove basic skills instruction 



Major employers include large 
corporations such as Proctor 
and Gamble, AT&T, and federated 
department stores 



moving to micros for instructional 



applications 



and later moved Into administra* 



tive applications; district is 



District enrolls students K-12; 
total student population of 
about 51,000 



• All secondary schools and more 



than 50% of the elementary schools 
have at least one micro; a mix of 
brands is used including Atari, 



Total teaching staff of 2,678 



Apple, TRS-80, Texas Instruments, 
and Commodore PET 



Cincinnati's emphasis in the use of computers has focused on computer 
managed instruction. Acquiring computer literacy, both for teachers and 
students, was not a priority in the past, but the situation is beginning 
to change. 

Teachers have learned about computers through courses they have taken 
independently, school -organized teacher training programs, and courses spon* 
sored by the district. Parents and community volunteers have helped schools 
that wanted to conduct their own teacher training programs. The district 
sponsors a Professional Growth Institute that offers credit and non-credit 
courses on a wide variety of subjects. In the fall of 1982, it was operating 
five computer-related courses ranging from a basic introduction to micro- 
computers to computer prograrming. 

In the past, individual schools in Cincinnati developed and conducted 
their own computer literacy programs for students. District personnel now 
recognize the need for a district-wide computer literacy program. They are 
pilot testing available computer literacy programs in the hope that portions 
of existing courses can be combined, avoiding the need to prepare a new 
curriculum. 
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COMPUTER LITERACY PROFILE 
PLAINS, MONTANA 



• Small rural mountain community; 
population 1100; located 80 
miles from Missoula, Montana 

• Logging is primary industry; 
currently experiencing close 
to 30% unemployment 

• Teaching staff of 36 



• Small school district with a 
K-12 enrollment of 564; elemen- 
tary and high schools share the 
same building 

• Started 2 years ago with Radio 
Shack Model III microcomputers; 
currently ov/n 13 machines 



Computer literacy in Plains, Montana is a community effort. Two years 
ago the superintendent, Jim Foster, surveyed the residents of this small 
logging comnunity and determined that computer literacy was a priority. After 
the school district bought 13 Radio Shack Model III microcomputers with Title 
IV funds in spring of 1981, high school teachers took the machines home over 
the summer to learn how to use them. The following fall. Radio Shack represen- 
tatives from Spokane, Washington held a two-day intensive workshop for teachers 
who would be using the machines at Plains High School. Shortly thereafter, 
trained teachers spent afternoons, evenings and weekends introducing parents arrd 
still other interested teachers and adninistrators to the new microcomputers. 

Computer literacy is defined as an awareness, familiarity, and comfort in 
working the microcomputer. Although one of the machines belongs to the library 
in the elementary school, the thrust of this computer literacy program is at 
the high school level. The program is concentrated in the math, science, and 
business departments. Students are introduced to computers through a programmable 
calculator and 9th graders are required to take algebra as well as typing before 
any computer science courses. 
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COMPUTER LITERACY PROFILE 
CUPERTINO, CALIFORNIA 



• Uuified school district; serves 
iix municipalities in Califor- 
nia's Silicon Valley 

• High-tech middle-income commu- 
nity with many aerospace and 
computer-related industries 

• Approximately 13,000 students 
in a K-8 program 



t Began introducing microcompu- 
ters for instruction in 1977 

t A combination of Atari and 
Apple microcomputers are used; 
the district has approximately 
170 micros in its 24 schools 

t Total teaching staff of approxi- 
mately 500 



Cupertino Union School District has devfJoped a computer literacy 
program for grades K-8 that focuses on computer awareness, computer inter- 
action skills, and programming. A copy of their revised K-8 computer literacy 
curriculum was featured in the March 1983 issue of The Computing Teacher 
(Vol. 10, No. 7, pp. 7-10). ^ 

For grades K-6 computer literacy is infused in the regular math, language 
arts, social studies, and science curriculum. Children are taught LOGO and 
PILOT. At the junior high school level, introductory progranming and appli- 
cations are iaught in a one-semester course that all students are encouraged 
to take. 

Teachers are learning how to use computers in a variety of district- 
sponsored training activities. More than 20 mini-courses on computer basics, 
classroom applications, and programming are available through the inservice 
training program. Participation is voluntary, but teachers receive credit 
toward time off or the purchase of materials as an inducement to attend. 
School wide training programs are developed for interested schools. These 
programs are adapted to the unique needs and conditions of the school. A 
laboratory training program was offered during the summer as part of a compu- 
ter camp. In addition, teachers are encouraged to borrow equipment and prac- 
tice at home. A support system known as the Lead Teacher Network has been 
set up to exchange experiential information among schools. One teacher from 
each school attends, shares information, and brings new ideas back to his or 
her school . 

The district offers separate training programs for school administra- 
tors and parents. The computer literacy training program for principals 
focuses on management applications and administrative concerns. Training 
for parents is designed to prepare them for voliunteer work in the school 
computer literacy program. 
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COMPUTER LITERACY PROFILE 



FAIRFAX COUNTY, VIRGINIA 



\ 



• \ Suburban colunty in the Washington 
/D.C. metropolitan area 

#/ Government and high-tech indus- 
I tries are chief employers; median 
1; family income $41,600 in 1981 

•I Tenth largest school district in 
the U.S.; enrolls 122,600 students, 
K-12 



• Began using time-shared mainframe 
in late 1960s for data processing 
and computer science; now using 
micros for these subjects and compu- 
ter literacy in K-12 

• Estimated 584 micros, primarily 
Atari and NEC, in the 159 schools 
in Fairfax County 

t Teaching staff of approximately 7,000 



Fairfax County has developed a computer literacy program for teachers 
and students. The materials for both the teacher and student programs were 
developed by school district personnel. 

Teachers are trained by fellow teachers who can explain how to integrate 
computer literacy into the on-going curriculum. Teacher training emphasizes 
hew computers can be used in the classroom, rather than computer progranming. 
The program stresses comfort with the keyboard, loading programs, and impli- 
cations of computing for children, adults, and society. Attendance is volun- 
tary at these after-school classes. Teachers' interest is high, as indicated 
by the operation of over 20 classes per semester during the 1982-83 school year. 

The student computer literacy program focuses on: (1) how the computer 
works, (2) the impact of computers on the home, (3) the impact of computers 
on careers, and (4) hands-on experience. A formal computer literacy curri- 
culum is being developed by the school district staff. The curriculum at 
each grade level is designed to coordinate with the regular course of study. 
It was written by district teachers based on their classroom experiences, field 
tested, revised, and then distributed during the 1982-83 school year. The 
computer literacy curriculum assumes that children will be learning about com- 
puters throughout their school careers. Consequently, the elementary school 
curriculum is quite basic; lessons become more complex at the intenmdiate 
level, and computer applications are taught at the high school level. 
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PARTICIPANT FEEDBACK FORM 

PROJECT BEST MAY 18, 1983 
V.IDEO TELECONFERENCE 



Your comments have been helpful to Project BEST in enhancing our 
understanding of your information needs and in designing future materials 
to respond to those nseds. We would appreciate it if you would take a 
few moments to comment on the teleconference and support activities. 
Please note that the feedback form lists the objectives of each element 
of the program. We ask that you evaluate the elements in terms of what 
we attempted to accomplish. 



A. The Videotape: Learning and Teaching ABOUT Computers 

The primary audience for the videotape is LEA staff. SEA personnel 
involved in state computer literacy programs are a secondary audience. 
After viewing the videotape, participants should: 

• Know that there are many different definitions of computer 
1 iteracy; 

• Know how several di'ferent districts are helping adults 
and students become comfortable with the technology; 

Feel prepared to define computer literacy for themselv<^s; 
and 

• Be interested in acquiring computer literacy skills. 



1. Please evaluate the videotape in relation to the objectives and 
target audience listed above. Rate the tape on the following 
characteristics using a scale of 1 to 7 wi-h "1" to represent 
low and "7" to represent high. 

Low High 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

a. Informative content 



b. Useful method 
of presentation 

c. Utility to LEAs and 
school s 
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2. 



What were the strengths of the videotape? 



3. What suggestions would you offer for the design of the remaining 
videotaped segments about schools? 



B- The Teleconference: Becoming Literate with the New Technology 



The audience for the teleconference is the State Project BEST team 
and any other guests invited to ac:<jnd. It is possible, that LEA 
personnel may be interested in seeing a videotape of the teleconference, 
thus they constitute a secondary audience for the teleconference. The 
purposes of the teleconference are to explore: 

• issues and concerns relating to the implementation of 
computer litera'ty programs in the schools; 

• the potential role of the SEA in fostering computer 
literacy; and 

• how th'i videotaped segment can be used in computer 
literacy training programs in the states. 

1. Please rate the teleconference panel and question and answer 
session on the following characteristics. Consider the 
objectives and audience noted above and use the following rating 
scale: 1 to 7 with "1" representing low and "7" representing 
high. 

Low High 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

a. Informative content 



b. Useful method 
of presentation • 



c. Relevance to your work _ 

d. Utility to LEAs and 
schools 

! , , 

2. What were the strengths of the teleconference? 




3. 



How would you improve the format if panels and Q and A call-ins 
are used in future Project BEST video conferences? 



C, Video Newsletter 

The video newsletter is intended for SEA personnel. Its purpose is 
zo update Project BEST state teams and other SEA personnel about 

• current developments in the field, and 

• news about Project BEST. 

Please consider these objectives in rating the effectiveness of the 
newsletter. 



1. Please rati: the newsletter on the following characteristics 
again using a 1 to 7 scale with "1" representing low and "7" 
representing high. 

Low High 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

a. Informative content 

b. Useful method 
of presentation 



c. Relevance to your work 

2. What were the strengths of the video newsletter? 



3. How would you improve the design of the video newsletter? 
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D. Print Support Materials 

The materials are intended for viewers of the videotape, the 
newsletter, and the teleconference. Their objective is to provide 
background information that will assist viewers in understanding the 
video material . 



1. Please rate the print materials on the following characteristics 
again using a 1 to 7 scale with "1" representing low and "7" 
representing high. 

Low High 
1 2 3 ^4 5 6 7 

a. Clearly written 



b. Well organized 

c. Useful content 



2. When were you given the print material? 
a. In advance of the teleconference 



b. At the teleconference 



c. After the teleconference 



d. Not given a copy 



3. Did these materials help you understand the content and focus of the 
program? 

a.. Yes 



b. No 
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Editorial 



On Teleconferencing 



W 

Jf If L'RE VERY PLEASED to include in this, our jnnual update ishue 
Oh telcCoiilerencing, the tirst of the twopart report on Project BEST 
by Lewis Rhodes, associate director ot the project BEST js the U.S. 
Department oi Education-funded study intended to rind ways ot 
helping state education agencies apply new technologies. One ot 
the new technologies studied was video teieconterencing, and Mr. 
RhOiies repons th^t its use can result in sigmhcant improvements in 
the educational administrative process Me observes rhat. it educa- 
tors use teleconterencing as they should, and as he has aeen it used 
by industry, tl\e result could be ". . . participative problem-s<jlving as 
a regular part ot running the school" 

We recommend Mr. Rhodes' report (starting on page 24) to 
you. whether you are in education, business, healthcare, or some 
other endeavor, fhe guidelines lor ettective commuiucations by tei- 
econterencing are valid tor everyone. 

Facta About Project BEST 

• Purpose: Project BEST{Ba8ic Education Skills through Technology) was 
intended to provide Information and technical assistance to state educa- 
tion agencies (SEAs) in applying new Information technology to their par- 
ticular state efforts to Improve basic skills instruction. 

• Funding: Support for the project came from the Division of Educational 
Technology, Office of Libraries and Learning Technologies of the U. S. De- 
partment of Education, through a contract to the Association for Education- 
al Communications and Technology (AECT), Applied fvlanagement Sci- 
ences (AMS), and Maryland Instructional Television (MIIV). 

• Pariicipants: Forty-one states and territories took part in this two-year, na- 
tional, capacity^building and technical assistance project. Teams of staff 
members who were interested In applying advanced technologies to their 
own work were formed at each state education agency. 

• Technologies: The project utilized the following technologies in its own 
operation: 

♦ Satellite video teleconferences via PBS* CONFERSAT system; state 
teams usually met at the PBS station nearest the capital city. 

♦ Audio teleconferences via a number of national and regional bridging 
services. 

♦ Electronic mail y\a BESTNET. a project-designed and -maintained infor- 
mation exchange and bulletin board service. 

♦ Videotape modules designed to capture a sense of t he"technology rev- 
olution" at the grass-roots level. These tapes were transmitted via CON- 
FERSAT before or during the teleconferences, and were taped at each 
site. ' 

• Key personnel: 

♦ Dr. Henry Ingle. Project Director (A^gCT) 

♦ Lewis Rhodes, Associate Dirtjotar (AMS) 

♦ Frank Batavick, Executive Producer (fwllTV) 

♦ Charles Bokor. Producer (MITV) 

» Ann Erdmun, Project Ofticer, U, S. Departrnent of Education 




R«prlnt«d with th« p«rmlMlon of E ITV Maotzin*. 51 Sugar Hollow 
Road, Oanbury. CT OddiO. From Vol. ^C, Na 6; Auguat. 1983. 



Learnings On Videoconferencing 
From Project BEST 

by Lewis A. Rhodes 



A 

XjLs YOU ENTER Ihe Project BEST (Ba- 
sic Education Skills through Technology) 
offices at the AECT (Association for Edu- 
cational Communications and Technol- 
ogy) in Washington, D C, twosmallsigns 
catch your eye: 

MicTocorpi5uters may be the best 
thin^^ to happen to telecommunica- 
tions. The/ve given us a reason to 
communicate. 

Rmemben We are experts in connec- 
ting people to solve problems and 
learn from each other. We i^re not 
microcomputer experts 

These two daily reminders to the proj- 
ect staff help explain why this national 
technology project appeared to focus on 
microcomputers but was actually teach- 
ing about telecommunications. 

Project BEST was developed to respond 
to a unique scarcity in education today: 
the absence of a knowledge or research 
base to support users of the new informa- 
tion technologies (microcomputers and 
interactive telecommunications). Contirv 
uing changes in hardware, software; and 
resulting applications generate an ever- 
expanding base of new information, but 
most of this information is at the level of 
current experience, not research. What edu- 
cators need, as perceived by the develop- 
ers of Project BEST, is to have ways to tap 
and stay in touch with this changing base 
of personal experience 

Tosignifythispurposcv tncProjectchose 
People-to-People ^ Vie BEST Approach as its 

towia A. Rhodba la a senior technical advisor 
at Applied Managoment Sciencos in Silver 
Spring, Marviand, who helped to develop Pro]* 
ect BEST(Basic Education SKIila through Teclh 
nology), and aon^ed at Its aaacciate director. 

This article is adapted from one of the Proj- 
ect's** learning a" papers. 'Video as a Medium 
tor Sharing Experiences,** and is the first of twa 
The second one, which documents the learn- 
ings abouffhe use of videotape, appear In 
a sutxaaqu^/il lsau# thia fall Pr^mA BEST was 
a national effort supported by im U. S. Oep^if- 
ment o< Educatloa 



logo. Telecommunications provided the 
people-to-people linki^ges— both inter- 
active (audio and video teleconferences^ 
electronic mail) and fixed (videotape) me- 
dia. The conten t of most of the information 
that moved through these links; hdwever, 
dealt with microcomputers, since project 
participants (teams of educators at state 
education agencies) viewed this technol- 
ogy as their most immediate concern 

To assure that Project BEST participants 
(including the project staff) had the op- 
portunity to explore the polentialsv effects^ 
and consequences of both telecommuni- 
cations and microcomputers the Project 
made a major effort to allow all concern- 
ed to reflect on the Project's own use of 
technology and to learn from that experi- 
ence The observationii; generalizations 
and guidelines included here are a result 
of that systematic process They are not 
intended to be prescriptive, butare offer- 
ed as a beginning attempt to refine "cur- 
rent experience" into generalizable 
knowledge. 

Intentions and Variations 

Project BEST initially proposed four 
videoconferences that would serve as 
work sessions involving project staff and 
state team members. The focus for the live 
communication exchange would be the 
videotapes and other awareness/train- 
ing materials that the Project was devel- 
oping for SEA (state education agency) 
use with local schools As noted at the time: 

The satellite video teleconference will 
serve as a meeting between the devel> 
opera and users of the vidoo materials. 
During the teleconference, contextual 
information will be presented about is- 
sues or principles involved in the taped 
examples through discussion with ex* 
perts and, in some cases, theeducators 
involved in the practice. Underlying is- 
sues related to the use of the materials 
will also be discussed. 

Norv? the Project's five teleconfer- 
(4 Pff Was addijd as a^ehicle for 



Secretary of Education T. H. Bell to an- 
nouce his Technology Initiative) achieved 
that intended level of interactivity. How- 
ever, a wide range of formats was explor- 
ed in response to differing, and sometimes 
unanticipated, conditions. One telecon- 
ference (Secretary Bell's) was totally pre- 
structured with nothing left to chance. An- 
other, in January, 1983, originated from a 
remote site, the AECT convention in New 
Orleans. Two conferences, in October, 
1982, and June, 1983, used dual origina- 
tion sites. 

In addition to the origination variations^' 
the Project explored three different modes 
of participant interaction: 

1. Between field participants and stiidio par- 
ticipants. Viewers at the various sites could 
call the studio to comment or ask a ques- 
tion on the air. 

2. Among field participants. The teleconfer- 
ence in October, 1982, was presented in 
two sections with an houi^s break. During 
the "black" time (which was used to trans- 
mit a Video Newsletter to be recorded 
at the downlink for later viewing by state 
participants), each of the 45 state sites par- 
ticipated in smaller audio conferences with 
rune or ten other states that had similar con- 
cerns. When the national teleconference 
resumed, a project staff member who had 
facilitated the audio sharing sessions pre- 
sented a brief summary to the entire con- 
ference and a panel responded. 

3. Among field participants at each viewing 
site. Each Project BEST teleconference had 
"suggested pre- and post-viewing activi- 
ties" Each vievkong team, however, had the 
responsibility of using the teleconference 
in whatever ways would help achieve its 
own objectives. Dependingon the subject 
matter, some teams invited local educa- 
tors; others involved personnel in other 
sections of the state agency or government 

Although the use of these various for- 
mats was not entirely anticipated, it did. 
serve to demonstrate whatcowld be done. 



Problems Encountered 

As in any human effort, each modifica- 
tion in the Project's original intentions 
was the consequence of some barrier we 
encountered Many of our problems de- 
ri ved from the relative newTiess of the sat- 
ellite videoconferencing medium. As is 
often the case with new tools;, we found 
that both terminology and expectations 
were shaped by prior experiences with 
similar tools. Moreover, one potential ben- 
efit of the new medium, Le., peer interac- 
tion, did not fit easily into present organi- 
zational environments that had evolved 
before this outcome could be achieved 
on a practical basis. 

Terminology. Early in the Project we 
noted: "The term 'teleconference' is be- 
ginning to take on generic meanings that 
inake it difficult to know what is being de- 
scribed when it is used" Our personal 
experience continued to confirm that It 
is increasingly popular to attach the "tele- 
conference' label to anything that is broad- 
cast via satellite. Yet most of what is trans- 
mitted (on our initial teleconferences^ and 
in those of others we viewed) is a one-way 
presentation that does not contain (nor 
sometimes even need) the viewer inter- 
action the term "conference" implies. Use 
of the label "teleconference" may raise ex- 
. pectationsforinteractivity in the viewei^s 
mind that can result in dissatisfaction with 
a presentation which was never intended 
to be anything more than a presentation. 

Old assumptions. Compounding this 
general lack of clarity about "teleconfer- 
encing" is the natural inclination to fall 
back on old assumptions. Because the in- 
formation is transmitted and received as 
"television/' it is easy to perceive the ac- 
tivity in terms of the medium as we have 
known it until now — Le., as a presentation 
as opposed to a communication medium. 

For example, in most purposeful tele- 
vision presentations,, audience needs and 
characteristics are anticipated but not spe- 
cifically known. Audiences^ therefore, are 
perceived in such generalized terms as 
"elementary teachers," "SEA staft" etc 
Because the specific audience needs are 
not known, we must assume that the pres- 
entation may not "hold" some viewers 
who may neither want nor need the infor- 
mation. Consequently, a significant pro- 
duction effort must be devoted to captur- 
ing and holding viewer attention. 

Satellite telecasts^ however, are not usu- 
ally aimed at general audiences. Typically, 
they have a more limited, target audience 
thatis'known, can be specifically describ- 
ed (e.g., "Project BEST state ceam leaders" 
or"state reading specialists"), and whose 
needs can be determined more directly. 
In these cases^ we nuy assume that the au- 
dience can be perceived and dealt with 
aspartidpants, not viewers Attention-grab- 
\ bing production effects perse become less 
important 

Satellite telecasts are television, how- 
ever, and have several inherent potential 
^dvantages. Among them are: 1) iheeffec- 



tiveness of organized audio and video pres- 
entations, 2) the relatively low total cost 
when one factors in the expense of mov- 
ing people who have a reason to commu- 
nicate to one central meeting location, and 
3) the lack oi time limitations usually found 
on open-circuit broadcast channels. 

Notwithstanding their potential, these 
Sdme features can be applied under the 
"old assumptions" about television as a 



cific guidelines to remind us not to apply 
"old assumptioiiS" mindlessly. In both 
case^ we are referring to videoconferences 
— telecasts used in an interactive commu- 
nications context 

General Thoughts 

The teleconference (here we include 
audioand computer conferencing as well) 
is the medium with the greatest potential 



In education, as opposed to Industry, most of the 
videoconferences that we observed were employing the 
medium for formal, predominately one-way, organizational 
communication. Time [for Interactivity] was usually 
tacked on at the end and participation was too limited. 



presentational medium. The results: 1) 
longer one- way presentations of informa- 
tion, 2) "shotgun" presentations (to reach 
as many as possible with as much infor- 
mation as possible), and 3) token interac- 
tion where only one perbon at ek ile has ac- 
cess toa phoneor microphone, and even 
then, insufficient time is allowed for all 
sites to participate fully. 

Support for interaction. That last result 
— token interaction — relates to the most 
pervasive barrier we encountered. There 
is little background or organizational sup- 
port for interaction among professionals 
in the course of the regular operations of 
schools Most educational professionals 
are dealt with as "independent practi- 
tioners." They do not have jobs that legit- 
imately require them to interact with indi- 
viduals outside their oftices or classrooms 
to solve daily problems. This latter type 
of interaction isdone informally, usually 
on one's own time, at professional meet- 
ingsy through phone calls to peersi, and in- 
directly via access to research 

Consequently, there has also been rela- 
tively little experience in education y/ith 
* using telecommuncations (until now, tele- 
vision and radio) to support regular inter- 
action as a function of school adminis- 
tration and management Over the years, 
the earnest endeavors to discover unique 
contributions of these media to teaching 
and learning have focused more on the 
content of education than on its process. 
Concern has focused on how to use the me- 
dia to present information to shadents rath- 
er than on how media could help solve the 
problems that constrain good teaching 
and learning. Telecommunications tech> 
nologiess, therefore, have had few oppor- 
tunities to be used for improving the lot 
of those who deal daily with the problems 
of "running the shop." 

Learnings 

Whatare we taking away from the Proj- 
ect BEST experience to apply in future, 
similar sihaations? First, there are some 
general ideas that may be worthy of addi- 
tional exploration, and second, some spe- 



for American education today. Why? Be- 
cause it relates to the process, not just the 
content, of the system. The "process" of 
any organization is the way it solves itu 
problems. Whether it is called manage- 
ment, administration, or decisibn- mak- 
ing, information is gathered, alternatives 
are explored, and resourcesare allocated 
in response to ever-changing conditions. * 
N4any of education's problems today are 
in its "process." Dedicated professionals 
in the school could handle most of the 
content concerns if the larger support is- 
sues were resolved 

But how does interactive teleconfer- 
encing relate to the process concerns? In 
planning Project BEST teleconference^ 
we reviewed a number of teleconferences 
from education and business organiza- 
tions. We discovered some similarities 
and differences in the ways these two secr 
tors were using teleconferences. 

First, organizations in both industry 
and education use teleconferences when 
they have a communications problem or task. 
They appear to be used differently by the 
two sectors, however. To find out why, 
we looked at the types of tasks or commu- 
nications problems to which they were 
being applied Here we had to confront 
the dual communication systems that ex- 
ist in most industrial or educational work 
settings. 

First are the formal communications 
channels and mechanisms provided to 
ensure that decisions are carried out ef- 
ficiently. Most of the information flow 
through these channels is one-way. Sec- 
ond, and CO- existing with these formal in- 
formation channels, is an informal system 
of communications. Most of an organiza- 
: tion's problems are resolved via the infor- ! fj. 
mal channels. Why? These channels, or 
linkages^ are purpose- or task-related, the < 
participants have more control over the ^ 
stuctureofand content of the system, it is C: 
more interactive, and a greater degree of 9 
trust is involved because the participants co 
know one another. Yet this latter process ^ 
is seldom given legitimacy as a "system" ^ 
and is kept relatively invisible. 

(Continued to page 63) ^ 
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(Continued from page 25) 

Nevertheless^ when we looked at where 
teleconferencing and other interactive 
telecommunications media appeared to 
I be of most value today, we found that it 
" was for these informal, organizational, 
problem-solving communicationa (Note 
the increasing number of television com- 
mercials for audio and video teleconfer- 
encing— they always show a group of 
people who know one another in a prob- 
lem-solving situatioa) 

Yet there was a majordifference. In ed- 
ucation, as opposed to industry, most of 
the videoconferences that we observed 
were employing the medium for formai 
predominately one-way, organizational [ 
communication, e.g., to announce a de- | 
cisioa present new information, etc. In- I 
teractivity, when it was included, was I 
usually of the clarifying- or challenging- ! 
question type Time for it was usually tack- i 
ed on at the end and participation was too ! 
limited 

1 noted earlier that education has no ex- 
tensive history to give legitimacy to parti- ; 
cipative problem-solving as a regular part 
of running the school But today, we have 
an overwhelming need for peer informa- 
tion exchange so that local decisions can 
be enhanced by others' experiencest Ac- 
tually, telecommunications can facilitate 
two different forms of peer exchange: 1) ■ 
for people with common tasks, outcomes, or ' 
I products who need regular interaction as i 
■ they work toward their mutual goal (they ' 
can be individuals with differing back- ■ 
grounds or skills who are interdependent 
because of the assigned task), and 2) for | 
people with common rweds (they can be in- i 
dividuals with the same jobs but in ditfer- ■ 
ent institutions who need periodic exhange ^ 
to expand their own knowledge bases; no ' 
speciJRc task or decision may be involved, [ 
and each participant may take away what ■ 
he or she needs). ^ 

One final general thought, lest it look 
AS though the responsibility for effective : 
telecommunications lies solely in the I 
hands of the educators: Teleconferencing ■ 
requires a new combination of production 1 
skills We must draw upon two different 
knowledge bases— television production r 
and meeting or training design. Our task ' 
is analogous to asking creative painter^, 
who have been painting within fixed, 
two-dimensional frames^ to become ar- 
chitects. In their new role, they are to ap- 
ply the same principles of balance, form, 
aiui unity, butina frameless^ four-dimen- 
sional space. (The fourth dimension is 
time because the design has to respond to 
the needs of future occupants.) Since all 
hiture needs can't be anticipated, an ar- 
chitect designs what might be thought of 
i as environments or opportunities Vkdthin 
' which people can work or live. 

In the same way, we need telecommu- 
nications architects — people who com- 1 
bine telecommunications skills with group 
ess skills; who can design opportuni- ; 



ties for task-focused, interactive commu- 
nication, and who can live with somewhat 
less"control" overall the elements of the 
"productioa" These are designers work- 
ing with a broader "pallette" since their 
criteria for success go beyond the televi- 
sion medium to include the larger task the 
communication is intended to impact. 
They must have the ability to apply cre- 
ative design not just to content, but also 
to the linkages that feed the content 

Guidelines 

These rules-of-thumb for producing 
satellite videoconferences have evolved 
from the informed trial-and-error proc- 
ess of running a two-year, national tele- 
communications project If they appear 
too directive, this is because we have de- 
veloped them primarily for our own use. 

1. Transmission of a video presentation 
by satellite may add an air of importance 
toanactivity, but the novelty quickly wears 
off if the information being presented does 
not meet the needs of those receiving it 
We now have the capability to deli ver in- 
formation to specific individuals and 
groups to meet specific needs. Be clear 
about the purposes of the satellite telecast 
and its relationship to the needs of the pri- 
mskry audience(s). 

2. Do not be afraid to be "too specific." 
, Understanding of any particularinforma- 
I tionisenhancedwhenthepresentersfruc- 
; tures it toward a specific need. This does not 

mean that others cannot also receive and 
understand the informatioa We do this 
every day— learn from information in- 
tended for others. It is the clarity result- ' 
ing from producing tqward a specific au- 
dience that results in )i?ot^effective pres- 
entation of the information from which 
others can learn. 

3. Determine the organizational relation- 
ships of the participants and how the tele- 
conference relates to their work. 

• Are the reception sites organization- 
ally under the"control" of thosedevelop- 
ing the presentation? Is the purpose to 
have them all get the same things out of 
the activity? 

• Is there a national agenda that is struc- 
: turing the meeting? Or is the television 
; presentation supporting local agendas at 

each reception site? 

4. Ifthe receiving sites are, in fact, "par- 
ticipants" and not semi-passive"viewers," 
you will need a receiving site spokesper- 
son who does more than manage logistics. 
Information will be needed from each site 
ahead of time if the centrally televised por- 
tion of the conference is to be useful a»id 
relevant to the varying local situations. Af- 
ter all, it will be their objectives for the 
meeting (not yours alone) that will deter- 
mine whether your communication is 
successful 



5* Make sure the human relationships 
that the telecommunications linkage is re- 
inforcing are provided for, that is: 

• Don't expect open communication if the 
participants don't know or trust each other 
to some extent 

• Don't expect a common response un- 
less participants have a mutual concern or 
need. 

• Expect to devote some effort to verify- 
ing and/or establishing these relationships 
before the teleconference. It will ensure 
communication and decrease the need 
for non- functional, attention-holding tel- 
evision production techniques 

6. Be clear about the nature and extent 
of interaction that will be possible. Make 
sure that the teleconference participants 
share these expectations 

Interaction with the presenters of the 
material is no more necessary fcr video 
presentations by satellite than it is for vid- 
eo presentations by cable, broadcast, or 
other distribution methods. Interaction 
or involvement with the ideas being pre- 
sented can be important, however, for ef- 
fective communications Interaction can 
serve several needs of the participants: 
1) to clarify information through ques- 
tioru^ 2) to intemaiize information through 
discussion, or 3) io add or exchange infor- 
matioa 

Determining who should be involved 
in the interaction ought to be one of the 
first considerations for the satellite .ideo 
communicator. Options include: 1) di^ 
cussion among participants at each view* 
ing sit£^ 2) interaction among viewing site^ 
and 3) interaction between viewing sites 
and the presenters 

When the interaction takes place should 
also be considered. Unless there is some 
developmental purpose for feeding infor- 
mation back into the ''live" communica- 
tion process it need not necessarily be 
part of the satellite broadcast 

7. Must every video element be part of 
the real-time telecast? Consider transmit- 
ting ahead of time those presentational 
portions that might be shown at the local 
site at other times, before or after the sat- 
ellite broadcast 

One final rule- of- thumb: Don't accept 
anyone else's rules- of- thumb until you 
test them against your own experience. 
The field is too new to lock into answers 
that apply to all situations Find oppor- 
tunities to participate in, as well as to pro- 
duce, videoconferences Stay aware of 
what it feels like in both roles Look at the 
decision^ou make and ask the reasons 
why. □ 
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When Is a Talking Head 
NOT A Talking Head? — 

When You're Interested in What It Says! 



by Lewis A. Rhodes 



Sc 



Sometime along about the latel960s^ 
many of us in educational or instruction* 
al television forgot that we were being paid 
to convey messages to people's brainsv 
not just to their eyes Why? The disparate 
and amorphous nature of the television 
audience made it difficult to determine 
the effects of our messages. Evalua- 
tion of program success focused on"atten- 
tion" and "liking;" even the term"viewer" 
helped mask the fact that our business 
was commutiication. not ]usi presentation. 

Soon, anything thai did not keep the 
viewers' eyes riveted to the screen be- 
c«ime"bad" TV, and "worst" of all was a 
shot of a person addressing the viewer 
directly. . . the notorious "talking head." 
Had he lived through this period, Confu- 
cius surely would have written, "One pic- 
ture is worth a thousand talking heads." 

I include this reminiscence asan intro- 
duction to this second discussion of the 
learnings from Project BEST. The earlier 
article (see the August, 1983, issue) shar- 
ed information and learnings about the 
Project's experiences with videoconfer- 
encing; this one recounts what the Proj- 
ect staff learned as it tried to capture and 
communicate current human experience 
via videotape — especially what it learn- 
ed about talking heads. Before dealing 
with how the Project used taped talking 
heads, however, let me first provide the 
necessary background. 

Why Videotape? 

Project BEST was designed to help state 
education agencies enhance their capacity 



Lewis A. Rhodes is a senior technical advisor 
at Applied Management Sciences in Silver 
Spring. Maryland and helped develop Proj- 
ect BEST (see the accompanying box of infor* 
mation about the Project). This article is the 
second adapted from the Project's*' learnings" 
papers. The views of the author do not neces- 
sarily reflect (hose of the U. S. Department of 
Education in either (his anicie or the previous 
one which appeared in our August issue. 



to use the new information technologies 
in their own operationsand services to 
schools. One basic Project strategy was to 
use the technologies themselves to con- 
duct the work of the Project in ways that 



would provide functional experiences for 
state-level participants. ("Functional" 
means experiences that are related to their 
current work, not merely participation 
in a "demonstration ") 



Facts About Project BEST 

• Purpose: Project BEST{Baslc Education Skills through Technology) was 
intended to provide Information and technical assistance to state educa- 
tion agencies (SEAs) in applying new information technology to their par- 
ticular state efforts to Improve basic skills Instruction. 

• Funding: Support for the project came from the Division of Educational 
Technology. Office of Libraries and Learning Technologies of the U. S. De- 
partment of Education, through a contract to the Association for Education- 
al Communications and Technology (AECT), Applied ivianagement Sci- 
ences (AMS), and Maryland Instructional Television (MITV). 

• Participants: Forty^one states and territories took part in this two-year, na- 
tional, capacity^building and technical assistance project. Teams of staff 
members who were interested in applying advanced technologies tatheir 
own work were formed at each state education agency. 

• Technologies: The project utilized the following technologies in its own 
operation: 

♦ Satellite video teleconferences via PBS' CONFERSAT system; state 
teams usually met at the PBS station nearest the capital city. 

♦ Audio teleconferences via a number of national and regional bridging 
services. 

♦ Electronic mail yia BESTNET. a project-designed and -maintained infor- 
mation exchange and bulletin board service. 

♦ Videotape modules designed to capture a sense of the"technology rev- 
olution" at the grass-roots level. These tapes were transmitted via CON- 
FERSAT before or during the teleconferences, and were taped at each 
site. 

• Key personnel: 

♦ Dr. Henry Ingle, Project Director (AECT) 

♦ Lewis Rhodes. Associate Director (AMS) 

♦ Frank Batavick, Executive Producer (MITV) 

♦ Charles Bokor, Producer (MITV) 
» Ann Erdman. Project Officer, U. S. 
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Thu functional need that drove mobt 
of the efforts of Project BEST was the fact 
that state personnel neecied to understand 
the"microcomputerirc.»volution" so they 
could help schools deal with it The tecM- 
I nological tools we used were primarily 
telecommunications media — both inter- 
active (video and audio teleconferencing 
and electronic mail) and fixed (videotape 
modules). We chose these particular me- 
dia because of: 

1a the expanding and changing nature 
of the available information and knowl- 
edge about Computers in education; 

2. the character of the information that 
schools really use to improve their prac- 
tices, and 

3. the nature of the television medium 
itself. 



The Nature of Information 
and of the TV Medium 

No one wants to make a wrong deci- 
sion. For assurance, each of us turns first 
to his or her own experience, then to 
knowledge derived from the experience 
of others As educational leaders respond 
to society's renewed interest in technol- 
ogy, they find both these resources rather 
inadequate. Few have themselves had ex- 
perience with microcomputers^ and there 
is no extensive knowledge base of tested 
research. Moreover, constant changes in 
hardware and software and the continu- 
ing development of new classroom appli- 
cations for computers make It practical- 
ly impossible for anyone to stay current 
Because the microcomputer phenom- 
enon struck so suddenly, there are few 
"authorities" available— there are only 
some people with more experience than 
others. To cope with this situation, com- 
puter users are creating new ways to tap 
into the experiences of their peers. Com- 
puter dubSk magazines^ and newsletters 
are thriving because they provide ways • 
to exchange and build on this base of ex- 
periential information. 

Teachers in schools have special infor- 
mation needs. They operate in "real time." 
Regardless of the curricula and lesson 
plans they use, they must simultaneous- 
ly balance and try to respond to the chang- 
ing needs of 20 to 30 different students. 
To help them respond both promptly and 
appropriately, teachers amasi; overtime, 
a bank of ideas and rules upon which they 
can draw. They continually build this per- 
sonal resource base by seeking informa- 
tion that: 

• IS pragmatic in focus— they need tools 
and strategies that deal with the largest 
number of unexpected contingencies. 

• emerges from classroom practice under 
everyday classroom conditions (as op- 
posed to conditions in the "experimental" 
or "model" classroom). As Michael Hu- 
berman pointed out in his article "Recipes 
for Busy Kitchens: A Situational Analysis 

^ f Routine Knowledge Use in Schools" 



{Knowledge for June, 1983), "Teachers 
learn more from observing peers at work 
than from examining the products of that 
work." They know from their own expe^ 
rience that the success of a new practice 
depends on the relatively invisible con- 
text of the classroom— local working re- 
lationships, pupil characteristics, and 
community attitudes. 

• is transferred personally — the most 
powerful information Is obtained first- 
hand through one's own experience. Af- 
ter that, as Huberman also points out, 
practitioners are "particularly open to in- 
puts from other practitioners and espe- 
cially open to suggestions or explanations 
that are anchored in experience. An ac- 
count by a teacher with children at the 
same level of how a discipline problem 
was successfully handled is likely to carry 
morx: weight than a half-day, in-service 
workshop on the same topic." 

The staff of Project BEST realized that 
television is not a medium that is best s^uit- 
ed to the communication of "facts." As 
Neil Postman noted in his article "Engag- 
ing Students in the Great Conversation" 
{Phi Delta Kappan for January, 1983), tele- 
vision presents experience, not commentar- 
ies about experience. Consequently, the 
Project staff realized it made sense to cap- 
italize on this strength the medium has 
for dealing with the present situation, 
Le., use it to document information that 
exists largely at the level of personal ex- 
perience, and then use it to help schools 
learn about experiences of others in situa- 
tions similar to their own. 

The Project thus chose to use interac- 
tive telecommunications to provide the 
links for experience exchange among the 
state education agency personnel (hence 
* our logo — People- to- People: The BEST 
Approach). To respond to the needs at 
the school level, however, the Project 
turned to videotape. 

Video Modules 

An early Project BEST planning docu- 
ment stated: 

These videotape case studies will duc- 
umenl the key experiences of school 
practitioners who have buen using mi- 
crocompuk'rs uffuctively in basic skills 
uducalion. They will be short, organiz- 
ed in a mannurihat will allow variations 
in use, and not become outdated in a 
short lime. 
■ / ; 

Hach video module will be designed for 
an audience o{ aJulls who work in or 
with educdti(m. These people know 
wliat children look like and are not tunv 
eil on by pictures of kids boiiig happy 
with hardware (although a review of 
nuisl ''demonstration" materials might 
suggest otherwise). What they seek in- 
stead (observe iheir behavior in meet- 
ings with peers) is information from 
others in situations like theirs, for ex- 



• what the lechnology allows them to 
d() or accomplish; 

• vvh.il's involved and how ihey han- 
dle it; 

• how Ihey feel; 

• what didn't wo.-k and what ihey 
learned IriMn ii, ar^d 

• what constraints they had to deal 
with and how. 

The modules were designed to serve 
as triggers and confidence^ builders. Their 
purpose was to create interest and aware- 
ness sufficiently strong to motivate view- 
ers to Seek further information and to 
make them realize that they were not 
alone .is they ctmfronted the new tech- 
nologies. 

Each tape or module would address a 
primary concern of local educators thai 
was likely to continue for a number of 
yearsy and would illustrate how a number 
of schools with varying resource bases 
dealt with this common issue. Thus^ the 
tapes were "how-do" rather than "how- 
lo." They showed how schools were: 

• getting sUrted with the new technol- 
ogies. 

• learning and teaching altout computi?rs 

• making decisions about hardware and 
software. 

• teaching with computers. 

Six very different school districts serv- 
ed as sites for the taping— Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Plains^ Montana; Cupertino, Cal- 
ifornia; Fairfax County, Virginia; Albany, 
Ohio, and Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

* 

Production Concerns 

The production team faced three prob- 
lems throughout the development proc- 
ess. They had to cope with 1) searching 
and researching at the same time, 2) doc- 
umenting experience after the fact, and 
3) a pervasive fear of the "talking head" 

Searching and Researching 

Traditionally, a person has an exten- 
sive understanding of a topic before at- 
tempting to communicate it to others. The 
shallow depth of knowledge about what 
was happening in schools with comput- 
ers prevented this. We had to search anJ 
research while in the field. Another com- 
plication was that the shooiing at all the 
sites had to be completed before the final 
scripts forthefourmodules could be pre- 
pared since each module would show 
how a vaH'Jty of schools dealt with a com- 
mon issue. 

Information gathering took place incre- 
mentally irt'three steps: 

1. We selected 25 school districts from 
more than 1 00 nominations. We then con- 
ducted phone interviews to gather suf- 
ficient data from which to select six sites 
that would be broadly representative. All 
sites had to have at least two years of ex- 
perience with microcomputers. 



2. A ihree-poRkm team nude a pre-sh(K)l 
visU U) each silt. The visil served to iden- 
tify what ^lad happened, locdte the prin 
cipal actors^ and select suitable areas for 
later shooting. 

^3. The team audiotaped interviews and 
^transcribed the tapes into notes upon its 
return from each initial visit This written 
documentation made it easier to identify 
who reeded to be asked what questions 
during the actual shooting, and to iden- 
tify patterns and trends across districts 
for use in the final scripts. 

The importance of this documentation 
was reinforced when we realized we were 
not always finding what we expected. The 
introduction of microcomputers was not 
following the old" rules" of top-down im- 
plementntion. The grasjy-root.s nature of 
the changes we observed was good news 
because it was even more of a mad e- for- 
TV "people" story than we expected. 

The bad news (we later discovered) 
was that some viewers would not realize 
this reversal that had taken place in the 
change process^ so would have different 
assumptions and expectations. Building- 
level scJiool personnel, for example, re- 
acted more favorably to the nature of the 
information in the modules than did col- 
lege personnel or those without recent 
classroom experience. 

In retrospect, the process of uncover- 
ing and trying to understand what was 
happening so we could turn it into gen- 

•erali/ed informtition and communicate it 
to others was an exciting dimension of the 
undertaking It was not as pleasant for* ? 
production crew, however Because oi 
weather conditions and time pressures^ 
some of the shoots had to be conducted 
before all the pre- visits were completed. 
The crew, therefore, had to anticipate whut 
information or cover shots might be need- 
ed for the final modules 

Documenting experience after the fact 

During the shoot, westmcturcd the in- 
terview process to re-create what it was 
like to be that person at that time in that 
specific situation. We wanted people to 
lalkonly about what they knev^ fron\ their 
own experience, not about what they be- 
lieved others should do. 

We had two reasons for this. First, it 
was important to record words with feel- 
ings attached. Feeling- words create pic- 
tures in the viewer's mind. ( Thi.sis where 
Confucius' equation of one picture equals 
a thousand words makes sense.) Second, 
because it was "their story," we wanted 
the in!erview*jes to present information 
in a narrative fDrmat Recent brain research 
suggests that Information encapsulated 
in personal experience is easier to recall. 
The mind continuously tries to under- 
fe^stand and make sen.se of data it receives 
™by tying it together into a logical "story" 
or narrative. 

The interview questions varied some- 
what from one person to another, but 
Q'^ 1 common structure. First those inter- 
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viewed established a frainewiirk for their 
individual stories by describing what was 
currently happening. I Iumi they return- 
ed to the point at which it all began and re- 
counted the history of their experiences^ 
progressing through the events leading 
up to the present 

Once the picture was filled in, the in- 
terview usually ended with two questions: 
1) What were your biggest problems? 2) 
What have you learned from all this? 
.Some of the most useful and communi- 
cable information came from theanswers 
to these two questions. 

Two problems complicated our at- 
tempts to re-create experiences and com- 
municate them toothers Thefirstwas that 
some people in schools and universities 
tended to talk in impersonal terms, es- 
pousing rules for others with "shoulds" 
and"mustV'and speaking fortheirorgan- 
izs^ions, not themselves. We taped few of 
these individuals^ and those we did record 
were eventually omitted during editing. 

The second and moresubstantive prob- 
lem created by ourapproach was that the 
stones we wei e capturing came from "talk- 
ing headst" Most of the situationsdescrib- 
ed could not be re-enacted. The question 
we wrestled wilh was one of how much re- 
lated visual information we could put on 
the screen without conflicting with or 
drawing the viewers' att*intion a way from 
the pictures being formed in their minds 
by the story being told? This wasa perva- 
sive concern throughout the. entire pro- 
duction period that was aggravated by 
our own lingering fears a bout the"talking 
head" approach. 

TheTalking Head 

Our own ITVexperience gave many of 
us an aversion to what we perceived as 
"talking heads^" perhaps because, in the 
past, these heads weretalkingflhoM/, rath- 
erihanre-aeating, an experience. In many 
cases, television teachers play the role 
they play in the classroom and present in- 
formation about others' experiences^ Be- 
cause TV is a poor medium for talking 
about experience, pictures and produc- 
tion effects have to be added to capture 
and hold viewer attentioa The talking 
head becomes a "no no." 

What we may have missed by mindless- 
ly applying the rule that forbids talking 
heads is that some teachers — whether 
on television or in a classroom— seem 
able to hold the students' attention with- 
out needingadditional effects. These in- 
dividuals live their subject matter. Their 
passion and appreciation for their sub- 
ject enhances their presentation and fla- 
vors the facts with human feelings. The 
subject matter becomes their experience. 
Both information and feelings'are com- 
municated and, when this is coupled with 
dramatic ability, the viewer is made part 
of the experience. (Leo Buscaglia serves 
asa current example.) In this situation, the 
television medium achieves what it does 
best — it links the viewer's mind directly 
to the presenter's experience. 



Whether people talkii\g about their 
own experiences could hold a viewer's at- 
tention was not the only dilemma we fac- 
ed in putting the modules together. Each 
30-minute module was to consist of, pos- 
sibly, ten to 20 "talking heads" in a se- 
quence designed to indicate patterns or 
trends in the use of microcomputers by 
schools. We had to decide whetherto use 
an inductive or deductive approach. 

The inductive organizational approach 
requires the viewer to thinkaboutand re- 
late one information segment toanoth- 
er. This method is more like real- life ex- 
perience in which viewers relate the in- 
formation to their own situations and 
get their own"ah-hal s." Although the in- 
ductive model seemed attractive to us 
conceptually, we also knew that most 
adults prefer a deductive approach- They 
wantyoutotell them what youaregoing 
to tell them, tell them, and then tell them 
what you told them ITje deductive model 
requires less of the viewer. 

We decided to combine the two. The 
content of each module consisted of the 
actual voices of the people interviewed 
Narration and graphics were used to pro- 
vide: 1) an initial frameworkto help view- 
ers organize and understand what they 
would see, 2) transitions between seg- 
ments^ and, in some cuse.s 3) a summary. 

In the end, all four modules consisted 
primarily of talkingheads — exciting, sin- 
cere, competent human beings relating 
thfirstorie.s. Wherecover footage that re- 
lated to what was being said was available, 
it was used to support the aural content 

Learnings 

As we did with our teleconference ex- 
perience, we gained some new insights 
and reinforced old knowledge through 
the development of the viileo modules.. 

Communication or presentation? 

Regardless of what visual effects we 
use, it is what the viewerdoes with the in- 
formation that determines whether we 
are communicating or simply presenting 
data. For video communication, knowl- 
edge of the specific audience is essential 
— not just whotheyare, but what theirsit- 
uat ions are and how this tape relates to 
them. 

Capitalizing^ on what the vinoer brings to the 
viewing experience. 

To communicate effectively, one must 
grab hold of a "handle" in the mind of the 
viewer. Videotapes of the type we pro- 
duced have an advantage over broadcast 
television — they can be targeted commu- 
nication designed to address conditions 
or experiences that are already in the view- 
er's mind. Since the primary audience 
for our video modules was at the local 
school level, we chose problen^s and ex- 
periences most local educators would re- 
late to immediately, e.g., parent pressures, " 
feelings concerning students who know 

^ 



more about computers than teachers, 
troubles in getting the technology to work 
the way it was supposed to, etc. 

One problem with thisapproach arises 
when the tape is shown to people who lack 
the experience that will link and give mean- 
ing to the information the videotape pre> 
sents. Instead of triggering personal pic- 
tures of "possibilities" in such a viewer's 
mind, the tape appears to contain little 
but computer classrooms and, of course, 
talking heads. 



The "Rear' Talking Head 



We came away from the Project BEST 
experience with a new appreciation of the 
talking head — not only of how effective 
one can be if it verbally and non- verbally 
engages the viewer's mipd, but also of 
where the real talking head resides. This 
"talking head" is the little voice in the head 
of the viewer — the voice that provides a 
continuous^ runningcommentary on what 
is being seen and heard. Ideally, the TV 
communicator wants this voice to be "in 
sync" with the information being present- 
ed. Communication is blocked when that 
little voice starts making social commen- 
tary or wondering about elements of the 
picture that have little to do v^nth the mes- 
sage being communicated. 

This type of "talking head" continues 
to concern us We need to know, for ex- 
ample, when a picture of children using 
computers in a classroom will enhance 
I what a teacher is saying about his or her 
particular classroom application, and 
when it will catSc the internal talking head 
to count the numberof girls in the class or 
make a note of the brand of computer be- 
ing used instead. There are no easy an- 
sweriv except to do the hard work of try- 
ing to understand what it is like inside the 
"viewing/ listening head" This is the start- 
ing point for good video communication. 

1 n su m ma ry, we nev e r q u est i on ed tha t 
videotape could capture the ersence of 
human experience. Our concern was 
whether the experience could be com- 
municated to and accepted by others. 
Feedback from our attempts in Project 
BEST suggests that it c3n— at times, the 
eye can be disengaged and the minds al- 
lowed to connect. Where interactive tele- 
communications can link human beings 
together to exchange experience in real 
time, so fixed telecommunications media 
can use stored images to provide links. 
The only essential requirement is that 
there be some element of common expe- 
rience at both ends of the link upon which 
to construct the video bridge. □ 
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Appendix E "PROBMO" - Problem of the Month Bulletin Board 



probmo 

??????????????????????????????BEST NET: PROBLEM OF THE MONTH?????????????????????????????? 

March 14, 1983 

Which school districts in which states are using an electronic mail service? 

Information requested by Richard Loman, Illinois SEA (Finance). 

Send responses to vfj.act using the subject "probmo reply." 
Responses will be posted daily through March 18. 

This bulletin board will be changed weekly. 

MENU for BEST NET Options RM or RMS to read your mail 

DRAFT to send a message BYE to finish using BEST NET 



i 
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Appendix F "SOFTIE" - Software Information Exchange Diskette 



TITLE: GERTRUDE'S SECRETS 

VERSION: 1982 AUTHOR rj^i'Teri Perl (Design), Grimm and Robinett (Program) 
COMPANY: The learning Company,' 4370 Alpine Road, Portola Valley, CA 94025 
COMPUTER: Apple II or 11+ 

DESCRIPTION: Learning Game of Logic using Piagetian tasks 
SUBJECT(s): Problem solving. Critical thinking and Logic 
GRADE LEVEL (s) : K-4 

RECOMMENDATION: 1 (GREAT) Improves Computer Literacy. It can be applied to nearly 
all subject areas as the problem-solving skills are needed in all 
of them. 

LOCATION(s): Cupertino, Cincinnati 
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ftet work News 

AECT Assists U.S. Department of Education in National Conference 




U.S. Department of Education Secretary Terrel Bell (left) and Assistant Secretary 
Donald Sanese (right) fielded questions regarding the ED's Technology Initiative 
during a June 22 interactive teleconference. 



On June 22, the U.S. De- 
partment of Education pre- 
sented its concern for the 
use of the new information 
technology in education as 
part of a two-day National 
Technology Conference 'n 
Washington, DC. The pres- 
entation, which utilized the 
various information tech- 
nologies highlighted in the 
conference, included a tele- 
cast that wai^ aired over the 
PBS/Confersat Teleconfer- 
encing System to 43 partici- 
pating state sites and niom- 
erous other passive vievraig 
sites at PBS stations through- 
out the country. 

Through a federally- 
funded contract, AECT's 
Project BEST staff was 
asked by Department of 
Education officials to pro- 
vide planning and logistical 
and technical support for 
the teleconference. In addi- 
tion. Project BEST publi- 
cized the telecast through 
its network of 43 s':ate sites 
resulting in a viewing audi- 
ence of over 2500 state and 
local educators, governors, 
lieutenant governors, leg- 
islators, higher education 
personnel and private sec- 
tor representatives. 

Secretary Terrel H. Bell 
and Assistant Secretary 
Donald J. Senese hosted 
the conference, which be- 
gan with a 90-minute tel- 
ecast that originated at 
Maryland Instructional Tel- 
evision in O wings Mills, 
MD. Howard Kitchens, who 
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served as moderator, pre- 
sented a status report on 
the use of microcomputers 
and other new video tech- 
nologies in the schools; in- 
terviewed Bell and Senese 
on the Department's tech- 
nology focus; and facili- 
tated the 30-minute inter- 
active portion of the 
telecast that was aired 
from 2:00-3:30 p.m. (EDT). 
During the June 22 interac- 
tive segment, both Bell and 
Senese responded live to 
questions posed by four 
state team leaders regard- 
ing the technc'ogy initia- 
tive and its potential im- 
pact at the state level. At 
the close of the telecast, 
^i'^wers from all participat- 
ing state sites were invited 
to call in questions that in 
turn would be answered on 
the June 23 regional audio 
teleconference to faciUtate 



greater interactivity. States 
were divided iiito five geo- 
graphical regions, and each 
region participated in a 
one-hour audio follow-up of 
the preceding day's tele- 
cast. Additional Depart- 
ment of Education officials 
were on hand to assist 
Senese in responding to 
inquiries from the states, 
and Project BEST staff at 
AECT served as facilitators 
and rapporteurs for the 
audio sessions. 

A 90-minute W video- 
tape of the telecast is avail- 
able for viewing at AECT's 
national office. It can also 
be dubbed at cost to indi- 
vidr^al requestors for use 
with audiences in their own 
institutions. We invite in- 
terested AECT members to 
contact Project BEST at 
(202) 466-3361 for dubbing 
infomiation and cost figures. 

SEPTEMBER 1982 S 



PROJECT BEST SPREADS 
THE GOOD NEWS 
ABOUT TECHNOLOGY IN EDUCATION 



In October 1981, AECT was 
awarded a 21-inonth federally 
funded contract to work with 
State Education Agencies 
(SEAs) in strengthening their 
knowledge and capacity to 
use the new information tech- 
nologies (microcomputers, 
videodiscs, satellite and hy- 
brid telecommunication 
media) for educational prob- 
lem-solving. Known as Project 
BEST (Basic Education Skills 
through Technology), this ef- 
fort focuses on the content 
areas of basic skills instruc- 
tion — math, reading, and lan- 
guage arts. It's a cooperative 
effort involving federal, state, 
and local governments and 
the private sector in providing 
information about applica- 
ti<)ns of this technology to 
e( lucation; and it actually uses 
th^ same technology to dis- 
seminate the information. 

Project BEST is a multi-fac- 
eted project employing a vari- 
ety of communications media. 
These include: 

• Four audio and four video 
teleconferences. Rimning 
approximately 90 minutes, 
each teleconference covers 
key topics and issues that 
are of concern to SEA per- 
sonnel regarding the use of 
technology in education. 

• An electronic information 
system including elec- 
tronic mail and bulletin 
board services. Each of the 
participating states feeds 
into the system information 
of a practical nature on the 
use and application of the 



new information technolo- 
gie s , including any prob- 
lem-solving» approaches 
used. Also included is a 
comprehensive vertical file 
with references on micro- 
computer softwsire devel- 
opment and evaluation 
sources, and information on 
exchange possibilities. 

• A toll-free telephone hot- 
line. Scheduled to be opera- 
tional in October, the hot- 
line will be used to respond 
to inquiries of a more ur- 
gent nature from participat- 
ing states on technology 
issues in basic skills in- 
struction. 



Who's Involved? 

Project BEST has developed 
a network of both state edu- 
cation and federal regional 
office personnel who are 
working within their respec- 
tive states and/or regions to 
apply new technology to the 
teaching of basic skills. 

The participation of 43 state 
sites (including the District of 
Columbia and Puerto Rico) is 
being defrayed by the Project 
over the next 12 months. 

Through their participe .on 
in Project BEST, states are 
given access to intsiactive 
communication channels that 
link them to other states with 
similar concerns and needs, 
as well as to those states that 
have made major advances in 
the use of the new informa- 
tion technology and can thus 
share their practical experi- 



ences. Alt ough the Project 
BEST effort is targeted at SEA 
staff, the long-term intent is 
to biiild state level capacity 
so that in turn each state 
can enhance local school dis- 
trict efforts to use modem in- 
forn?.ation technologies for 
improvement of educational 
programs. 

Each state team is ap- 
pointed by the Chief State 
School Officer, and consists of 
state level media and technol- 
ogy personnel, basic skills 
specialists, curriculum staff, 
dissemination and informa- 
tion science individuals, and 
educational administration 
and managment decision 
makers. 



What's On the Agenda?* 

1. Video Teleconferences. 

This effort was begun with 
the Secretary of Educa- 
tion's National Technology 
Telecast on June 22, and 
will be succeeded by the 
following interactive tele- 
conferences: 

• October 27, 1982 
SEA Organization for Ef- 
fective Use of Technol- 
ogy in its Own Work and 
to Promote Use in 
Schools 

^ January 24, 1983 
Practices and Examples 
in Planning, Introducing 
and Implementing the 
New Technologies in the 
Classroom by Basic Skills 
Content Areas 



'Profiles and updates of Project BEST activities will appear in subsequent issues of Innovator. 
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• March 29. 1983 
Teacher, Administrator 
and Parent Literacy in 
the New Technologies — 
Illustrative Examples, 
Issues, Concerns and 
Promising Approaches 

• June 28. 1983 
Guidelines in Software/ 
Hardware Selection and 
Evaluation — Who's 
Doing What, How and 
with What Effects? 

2. Electronic Mail F^rvice. 

Initiated on July 30, the 
system has the following 
components: 

• message exchange 

• bulletin boards 

— upcoming conferences, 
meetings, workshops 
— publication citations 
— problem of the month: 
states share problems, 
concerns, and success- 
ful experiences in imple- 
menting technology into 
their educational pro- 
grains. 

3. Audio Teleconferences. 

Complementing the Janu- 
ary 24 teleconference will 
be three audio telecon- 
ferences for each of the 
basic skills content areas, 
permitting state team 
members in each of the 
respective a^-eas to interact 
with their counterparts on 
the application, of insights 
gained from the January 24 
teleconference. 

4. Video Tape Training Mod- 
ules. Eight video modules 
will be developed as part of 
the four video telecon- 
ferences. They will be 
made available to the SEAs 
for later use in SEA training 
programs, and will under- 
score innovative and exem- 
plary approaches to the 
use of information tech- 
nologies. 

5. Telephone Hotline. This 

EMC 




9 represents participating SEAS in Project em 



sequently can access the 
various project technology 
and information resources 
directly. 

• Teacher inservice requests 
are likely to be generated as 
a result of project topics, 
and higher education staff 
sought to provide collabora- 
tive teaching arrangements. 

• Several software exchange 
systems are being facili- 
tated by our colleges and 
universities. 

• Products (videotapes of 
exemplary practices, tele- 
conferences, and printed 
materials) and residual data 
from the information serv- 
ice component of, the Proj- 
ect can be made available 
to ABCT members to assist 
in their professional efforts 
as an additional benefit of 
membership in AECT. 

We edso encourage all AECT 
members to contact their Proj- 
ect BEST State Team Leaders 
to determine how to become 
more directly involved in their 
States' uses of Project BEST 
resources within specified 
State Technology Plans. 
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toll-free service will be 
available in October to re- 
spond to problems of an 
immediate nature. 

Project BEST and AECT — 
Where Do You Fit In? 

Under the terms oi the De- 
partment of Education Con- 
tract, Project BEST relates pri- 
marily to State Education 
Agency personnel responsible 
for teachincp/leaming activi- 
ties at the K-12 grade levels. 
However, recognizing that 
many AECT members are fac- 
ulty or staff at institutions of 
higher education (IHE), we 
are concemed that the Project 
also have ramifications at that 
level. There are several pos- 
sible areas of involvement 
by AECT members, particu- 
lary those at colleges and 
universities: 

• IHE representatives are 
participating on the various 

' Project BEST state teams 
providing input in the areas 
of teacher educatiori and 
media/telecommunications . 
IHEs are also administra- 
tive units, of SEAs in some 
of the Project BEST par- 
ticipating states, and con- 



Project BEST Directory 



Participating States 

Participating State Education Agencies and state 
team leaders working with the Project BEST effort 
include the following: 



Alabama 

Alaska 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Cgirolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

District of Columbia 
Puerto Rico 



Ron Wright 

Bill Bran:ible 

Mary Reed 

Robert Ewy 

Elizabeth Glass 

William Geppert 

Jack Binns ' 

Bill Hammond 

Nancy Hove 

Rose Yamada 

Carolyn Farrar 

Phyllis Land 

Erik Eriksen 

Joseph Clark 

Richgird Riley 

Richsird Petre 

Stacey Bressler 

Wayne Scott 

Robert Miller 

Duane Jackson 

Bob Beecham 

William Ewert 

Stephen Koffler 

Wilham Halligan 

Ethel Lowry 

Irene Bandy 

James Sanner 

William Isler 

Donald Gardner, Jr. 

S. Kemble Oliver. Ill 

Joyce Levin 

George Malo 

Marvin Veselka 

Kenneth Neal 

James Lengel 

M. Keimeth Magill 

Mary E. Dalton 

Joan Newman 

John Pisapia 

Dianne McAfee Hopkins 

Alan Wheeler 

Reuben Pierce 

Sylvia Acevedo 



Advisory Committee 

Project BEST has an Advisory Committee made up 
of the following individuals and organizations. The* 
coxronittee works closely with AECT and the Proj- 
ect BEST staff in carrying out the contract require- 
ments for the Department of Education. 

American Association of School Administrators — 
William Spady, Director 

Association for Educational Data Systems — Sylvia 
Charp, Representative 

Association of State Supervisors of Mathematics — 
Barbara Wickless, President 

Basic Skills National Technical Assistance 
Consortivmi — Harriet Doss Willis, Director 

The College Board — Adrieime Y. Bailey, Vice-Presi- 
dent for Academic Affairs and Director, Project 
Equality 

Council of Chief State School Officers — William F. 

Pierce, Executive Director 
Education Commission of the States — Shirley 

McCune, Director of State Services Division 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Information Resources — 

Donald Ely, Director 
International Reading Association — Ralph Staiger, 

Executive Director 
National Association of State Educational Media 

Pei'soimel — Paul Spurlock, President 
National Association of State English and Reading 

Supervisors — Bill Hammond, Past President 
National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 

Education — Lyn Gubser, Director 
National Council of Teachers of English — Bernard 

O'Donnell, Projects Coordinator 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics — 

James D. Gates, Executive Director 
National Governors' Association — Joan Wills, Di- 
rector 

National Science Foundation — Carole Ganz, Spe- 
cial Assistant to the director for Program 
Assessment 

National Steering Committee of State Basic Skills 
Project — James R. Smith, Representative 

State of Peimsylvania — Robert Scanlon, Secretary 
of Education 

AECT Project BEST Staff 

Project Office: (202) 466-3361 

Henry Ingle — Project Director 

Cheryl Petty — Senior Project Associate 

Tim Fay — Consultant 

Terry Skura — Program Assistant 

Barbara Sheridan — Administrative Assistant 
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^ 27— Another Big Day for ^rojeet BEST— What's lavolved 



by Henry Ingle and Cheryl Petty 



On October 27, 1982, from 
1:30-3:30 p.m. EST, the 43 Project 
BEST state sites will convene for 
the first of a series of four video and 
four audio teleconferences that 
deal with the application of the new 
information technologies in educa- 
tion. The October teleconference 
will focus on organizing State Edu- 
cation Agencies to effectively use 
the new technologies for their own 
work, and in assisting schools to 
use these technologies in areas 
such as basic skills instruction. 
The effects of technology on orga- 
nization and conversely, organiza- 
tion on technology use, is a topic 
that is pertin'^.nt to media profes- 
sionals as well as others in 
education. 

The teleconference will be di- 
vided into three segments: 

• A discussion by panel of state 
level educational decision mak- 
ers who will present the oraniza- 
tional issues that were derived 

- 1 their experiences 

• A 40-minute audio-only inter- 
active segment in which the 
states, divided into four groups, 
will exchange their ideas for 
responding to the issues 

• A synopsis of the audio work 
session groups followed by a 
period during which partici- 
pants within the 43 state sites 
will be invited to call in ques- 
tions to the panelists. Calls will 
be accepted up to one hour 
cuter the teleconference goes 
off the air. 

The teleconference, like the 
other components of the project, 
will rely on the combined skills of a 
variety of individuals! including 
professionals from two subcon- 
tracted agencies. Applied Manage- 
ment Sciences, Inc.{AMS) of Silver 
Spring. MD, and the Maryland In- 
structional Television (MITV), that 
play a major role in the conduct of 
BEST. The following individuals 
constitute the Project BEST staf£ 



AECT 

With advanced degrees in education 
and communication, and more than 15 
years of experience in the field, Heniy 
Ingle, along .with Lew Rhodes, is re- 
searching the major program content 
for the upcoming teleconferences. 
Henry holds principal responsibility ibr 
administration and management as- 
pects associated with implementing all 
Project BEST activities for AECT. 

Through the information exchange of 
electronic mail system and the proj- 
ect's extensive data base, Cheiyl Petty 
will retrieve information relevant to the 
topics of the October teleconference 




and develop the pertinent print support 
materials. As Senior Project Associate, 
Cheryl coordinates and supervises the 
user information services and research 
components of the project 

Tim Fay is coordinating the technical 
aspects of the electronic mail and the 
interactive audio component of the 
upcoming teleconferences. He also 
plays a key role in the planning and de- 
sign considerations for the format of | 
each teleconference. 

Coordinating the site selection and 
interview procedure for the video mod- | 
ules that will accompany the upcoming 
teleconferences is Program Assistant 
Iterry Skura. Terry previously worked as 
Public Information Coordinator of | 
handicap employment issues for 
Mainstream, Inc. 

As Administrative Assistant to the 
Director, Barbara Sheridan coordinates 
the information and resource center at 
the project's office, and handles logis- 1 
tics and administrative activities for the 
project staft Barbara's background is 

library and educational media 

AMS 

Director of Applied Management Sci- 1 
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ence's Communications and TYaining 
Division, Lewis Rhodes serves as Asso- 
ciate Director ifor BEST, and works 
jointly with Henry in designing, re- 
searching, and implementing the vari- 
ous programmatic phases of the proj- 
ect Lew is responsible for issues 
papers development, coordination of 
panel activities, and a major portion of 
content for the October teleconference. 

Carol Baker coordinatjes the evalua- 
tion component of the project and 
works closely with Henry and Lew dur- 
ing the various design and conceptuali- 
zation phases. She will be developing 
print support materials for use at 
teleconference reception sites, and 
works with Terry in the selection of 
school systems to be included in the 
video modules. 



MITV 

The October teleconference will orig- 
inate from the studio at MITV in Owings 
Mills. MD, under the supervision of 
Dolores Deardorff, Branch Chief for 
Instructional Television at MITV As 
Associate Director for Productiort for 
Project BEST, Dolores works with 
Henry to explore and design creative 
production techniques that will en- 
hance the delivery of the teleconference 
issues. 

Leroy London, Instructional De- 
signer at MITV. coordinates the logis- 
tics for the satellite uplink and downlink 
between MITV and the various recep- 
tion sites. He is developing the proce- 
dures for the audio call-ins during the 
interactive portion of the October 
teleconference. 

The Executive Producer for the 
upcoming teleconference is Frank 
Batavick, who has produced telecon- 
ferences since 1977, He will oversee the 
production process for Uie telecon- 
ference and a series of inforr- -tional 
video modules. 

Anne Jarcli-France, producer of the 
Project BEST video components, has 
been with MITV for two years producing 
the Basic Skills Mathematics series. 
Counterp(ot. She has also produced the 
award-winning weekly national series. 
Consumer Survival Kit. 

Field Director/Producer Charles 
Bokor will be working in the control 
room as Assistant Director during the 
October teleconference. He will also 
produce, direct, and edit the video mod- 
ules that will accompany upcoming 
teleconferences. 



January 24— Red-Letter Day for Project BEST! 

On Jamiarv24. ProiectBECTonii x . 



On January 24, Project BEST will 
y^^- ;tssecondtelec iicrence during 
the Third General Sc ion at the 4 jB3 
i^lECT annual convention. 

The 90-minute video conference with 
audio interactivity will be carried over 
the Public Broadcasting Confersat 
System, tcginning at 1:30 p.nL (CST), 
and will deal with current project expe- 
riences in grades K-12 on the subject of 
introducing and planning for the new 
information technologies. 

The session will include a panel of 
leading private sector representatives 
reacting to current experiences, and 
exploring concrete ways in which pri- 
vate/public sector cooperative arrange- 
ments can be profitably stimulated to 
assist teachers and administrators 
in the process of "getting started." 

State team members &om 41 state 
departments of education participating 
in Project BEST, and participants at the 
New Orleans Superdome. will be linked 
togethervia satellite telecommunica- 
tions. Building on the experience of 
several sites across the coimtry, which 
BEST will document on videotape, and 
using a panel of industry resource 
people assembled at COMMTEX Inter- 
national, the videoconference will iden- 
tify and discuss alternative planning 
approaches for technology use under 
varying conditions. 

Project BEST team leaders and the 
resource panel will exchange perspec- 
tives and information to: 

• identify strengths and weaknesses 
of current planning approaches for 



introducing the new technology 
• become aware of potential benefits, 
problem.. and uii.„ julties that sur 
round private/public efforts 

Also on the agenda is the subject of 
expectations and misperceptions that 
the public and private sectors have 
regarding each other. 




Conference participants will identify 
specific ways in which SEAs, employ- 
ers, vendors, publishers, and other 
industry groups can facilitate and 
complement each other's efforts in 
planning, introducing, and implement- 
mg the new technologies at the school 
level They wiU also explore such topics 
as budgetary, hardware/software. 



hiunan, and informational resources 
that the public and private sectors can 
contribute to ease the implementation 
of technology. The primary objective of 
the teleconference is to create opportu- 
nities for states to obtain new insights 
and information that can guide the 
development of planning model3 for 
introducing and implementing the new 
technologies at the school level 

The teleconference will also present 
highlights of selected program activi- 
ties and exhibits at the AECT Confer- 
ence and COMMTEX Intemalional. 
Thus, educators throughout the coun- 
try who are unable to attend the con- 
vention can still experience this excit- 
ing event as it evolves. Contact your 
Project BEST State Ttam Leader, or rail 
the Project BEST office (202/466-3:>61) 
for viewing information. 

January 24^Markyour calendar 
NOW. If you can't be at the convention 
in person, perhaps you'll be able to link 
up to the Project BEST teleconference! 
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SCHOOLS M-*^ "^HE 
NEW TECHNOLOGY 





THE GETTING 
STARTED PROCESS 



The latest and most discussed 
newcomer to the growing family of 
educational media and technology is 
the .microcomputer It has become 
the number one topic of concern for 
a large number of educators and 
media specialists at all levels of the 
educational system. On January 24, 
Project BEST, in the second of four 
planned video teleconferences, is 
exploring the process of "getting 
started'* ;vith this new technology, in 
a video preser.tation that will docu- 
ment the current experience of sev- 
eral school sites across the country. 

Entitled "Getting Startel With the 
New Ibchnology: Current Classroom 
Practice and Experience," this sec- 
ond teleconference will originate live 
at 1:15 p.m. (CST) from the Super- 
dome at the COMMTEX International 
Exposition in New Orleans. It will 
include a segment of questions and 
answers between the 41 teleconfer- 
ence viewing sites and a panel of 
private and public sector representa- 
tives who are assembled at COMMTEX 
to view the video case presentations 
and discuss realistic ways in which 
state departments of educations and • 
the private sector can help school 
districts with the "getting started" 
process. 

The opening segment of the telecon- 
ference will provide an overview of 
convention events, highlighting prin- 
cipal COMMTEX Exposition and 
AECT Conference activities related to 
the new technology. Following this 
brief overview, a pre-recorded video 
case presentation will be aired that 
documents the "getting started" 
process, as experienced in schools 
in Fairfax. VA ; Ann Arbor. MI; Plains, 
MT; Cincinnati. OH; Albany, OH; and 
Cupertino, CA These sites were 



nominated earlier by Project BEST 
State Team Leaders as those involved 
with the use of the microcomputer to 
teach basic skills and computer 
awareness to school-aged children. 
The video case presentation runs 40 
minutes, and will be made available 
to each Proje;-t BEST participating 
state educatic>n agency for use in its 
respective training and technical 
assistance protjram. 

Following the video case presenta- 
tion, staff "roving reporters" will 
solicit live, on-camera reactions to 
this module from the state and local 
educators and AECT convention par- 
ticipants (including State Team 
Members), who are viewing the tele- 
conference at the Superdome. 

A panel of representatives from the 
private sector will also appear on the 
teleconference reacting to the video 
module with suggestions for enlist- 
ing the help of t.he private sector for 
teachers, school administrators, 
librarians/mediii specialists, or oth- 
ers concerned with the best imple- 



mentation of computers tn our 
schools. 

At the conclusion, there will be 
approximately 20 mi' ites of live, 
on-air interaction • during which 
private sector rep *Wes and 

selected state and ot i,, caucjitors 
will receive calls from viewers 
assembled at state sites across the 
countiy about getting started with 
the new technology. The teleconfer- 
ence will end at approximately 
2:55 p.m. (CST). 

This second Project BEST telecon- 
ference is designed to clarify the 
factors involved in implementing the 
new technologies, particularly the 
microcomputer, into the schools, 
and also the various roles state 
education authorities and the private 
sector can play. It will demonstrate 
flexible uses of dissemination proce- 
dures using viewer-panel interaction, 
and documented, real-life experience 
in videotaped formats to communi- 
cate current ideas and concerns that 
educators are expressing about 
implementing the new information 
technologies. 

If you are interested in participat- 
ing in the January 24 teleconference 
in your state, contact your Project 
BEST State Team Leader, or call 
Henry Ingle at the Project BEST office 
in Washington at 202/466-3361. 

If you plan to attend the AECT 
Conference in New Orleans, join us 
in the Superdome for this major 
session, which is brought about 
through the Education Department 
contract with Project BEST, and co- 
sponsored by AECT and the National 
Audio-Visual Association (NAVA). 



January 24 Teleconference Schedule 



1K)0 p.m. (CST) COMMTEX Audience Assembled to Witness Ceremony 

Honoring Secretary Terrel Bell (concurrently running bars 
and tone on the PBS stations) 

1:15 p.m. Introduction of Teleconference and Overview of the Day's 

Activities 

1:25-2K)0 p.m. V\dco Module: Getting Started with the New Technology in 

Schools — The Microcomputer 
2K)0-2:10 p.m. Interview with Selected SEA and LEA Viewers in the 
Audience 

Comments on How the Private Sector Can Help 
Call in from States for Private Sector. SEA and LEA 
Representations 
2;55-3K)0 p.m. Closing 



2:10-2:20 ^.m. 
2:20-2:55 p.m. 
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9uestions and 
Answers on 
the B,E.S.T. Approach 
to Electronic Mail 

by Cheryl Petty 



August 1982, Project BEST 
(Basic Education Skills through 
Technology) instituted its electronic 
mail S3rsteni — BEST NET The pur- 
pose of BEST NET is to (1) provide 
participating State Department^} of 
Education with a flist hand cjtpcri- 
enccusing. the technology of elec- 
tronic mail and (2) facilitate the 
exchange of current information 
that is useful to the content and 
reqxiirements of Project BEST and 
individual state technology activi- 
ties in education in as easy and 
rapid a fashion as possible. 

Qi What is electronic mail 
service (BKS)? 

A: Quite simply, electronic mail is 
information that people transmit 
and receive over reserved telephone 
lines connected to one or more 
desiguated computer terminals 
(and/or microcomputers) and ancil- 
lary printing and video display 
equipment. In this manner, infor- 
mation may be conveyed in a mat- 
ter of minutes. The length of the 
meftsage can vary from one or two 
words to several pages and the 
content may cover a range of 
issuciS, concerns and work activities. 

g: Bltiw does it work? 

A: Electronic mail requixs a 
computer terminal and a modem 
thiat will permit access to the host 
computer by direct dial telephoning 
or via Telenet or Tymnet (these are 
cost saving long distance services 
for computer communication). 
When using a microcomputer for 
EMS* communications software may 
also be necessary. 

g: What are the information 
featnros of electronic mail? 

A: Messages can be sent to one 
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person, several persons or everyone 
on the network. In addition to 
••mail" services, EMS offers such 
features as electronic bulletin 
boards on a variety of subject mat- 




ter areas, and computer conferenc- 
ing. It permits procedures such as 
Delphi polling among users as well 
as the giving and receiving of imme- 
diate feedback for requests that 
cany short deadlines for answering, 
and/or the need for multiple 
responses from a wide array of 
perspectives or sources. 

g: Why BEST N£T? 

A: There are a number of elec- 
tronic mail services available for 
those who have access to a com- 
puter. A limited number of these 
services are targeted at educators. 
BEST NET has been specifically 
tailored to address the needs and 
concerns of state education agency 
personnel working with the new 
information technology and its 
applicatiot^s to basic skills instruc- 
tion. BEST NET offers its users an 
opportunity to share experiences, 
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exchange ideas and request 
resources and materials from other 
users. BEST NET is an interactive 
tool that permits messages to be 
answered on the system in the 
same manner in which they are 
sent Here is an example of a mes- 
sage exchange: 

251 Wed 11/10/82 15:06 From vb.a46 
^'Wyoming" 17 lines 

How are colleges of education in each of 
your states approaching microcomputer 
training in pre-service programs. Inter- 
ested in names, axidresses of contact peo- 
ple who can answer questions such as 
what level of computer literacy is or 
should be expected? are specie courses 
required? budget allocations? college role 
in inservice education? 
To: vbM 
cc; vb.act 

276 Tue, 11/23/82 09:48 from vb.al9 
**iowa**: college preservice/inseruice 
programs 

Forwarding directory of contact people for 
Iowa*s teacher preparing institutions. Per- 
sons named therein can answer your 
questions regarding preservice programs^ 
literacy levels, etc, 
Vj: vb.a46 
cc: vb.act 

g: Who's using BEST NBT? 

A: BEST NET serves as a message 
and information resource for 41 
state education agencies, the U.S. 
Department of Education and the 
Department's ten regional dissemi- 
nation offices. Dr. Elwood Miller, 
AECT President, also has access to 
BEST NET. In addition, several 
other organizations have become a 
part of the Project BEST NETwork 
These organizations are assisting 
the project in meeting the needs of 
the state departments of education 
in a variety of ways. The Urban 
School Superintendents Iksk Force, 
initiated and supported by NIE, was 
established to assess technology 
concerns in large urban school 
districts. The Northeast Regional 
Education Exchange (NEREX) has 
been actively working with the New 
England states in technology and 
other educational concerns, EduTech 
is a federally funded project that 
disseminates information regarding 
the use of the new information 
technology in special education. 
Resources in Computer Education 
(RICE) is a new data base system 
developed by the Northwest 
Regional Education Laboratory that 
offers searches and retrievals for 
miciocomputer courseware pack- 
ages and manufacturers. State Ttam 
users are entitled to three compli- 
mentaiy searches on RICE as part 



of their participation in Project 
BEST. ERIC/lnformation Resources 
at Sjrracuse has offered to provide 
each participating state BEST NET 
user with a diskette of current ERIC 
searches regarding the use of 
microcomputers and videodisc 
technology in education, telecon- 
ferencing, hardware and software 
evaluation and other timely topics 
as part of their participation in the 
project As network users, these 
groups may respond directly to 
inquiries from participating states. 
Thus the network does not amass 
information and knowledge at any 
one central place or depository, but 
rather "brokers" educational tech- 
nology information seekers and 
information providers wherever they 
may be. BEST NET, therefore, is an 
information accessing and distribu- 
tion utility source. 

g: What isiformation is on 
BEST NET? 

A: There are five bulletin boards 
currently on BEST NET. They have 
been developed jointly with Project 
3EST participating states to provide 
information about current topics, 
problems and issues in using the 
new technologies for basic skills 
instruction in particular and educa- 
tion in general. 

CONFER lists upcoming confer- 
ences, workshops and seminars 
being held around the country 
related to the new information tech- 
nology as well as teacher and 
administrator professional associa- 
tion meetings. The CONFER bulle- 
tin board is updated weekly with 
listings at least one month in 
ad^/ance. 

Prom our information data bank 
and library of articles, books and 
other resources about computers, 
cable and videodisc technology and 
applications in education, we have 
developed a bibliographic bulletin 
board of current readings known as 
BIBLIO to BEST NET users. EduTech, 
a federally funded project located in 
Annandale, Virginia, and aimed at 
investigating technology applica- 
tions in special education, has col- 
laborated with us to provide data 
for the BIBLIO bulletin board* Every 
two weeks a particular subject area 
is identified, typically to support 
the topic surrounding an upcoming 
teleconference or one which has 
been cited as a topic of interest by 
Project BEST state teams. The liter- 
ature is searched, and articles are 
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chosen that have relevance to the 
particular subject area. Previous 
BIBLIO topics included computer 
literacy, uses of the microcomputer 
to teach reading and language arts, 
getting started with microcomput- 
ers, and seeking funding support 
Future BIBLIO boards will include 
updates on computer literacy, hard- 
ware and software selection, evalua- 
tion of software programs, software 
exchange programs, videodisc tech- 
nology and education, cable and 
education and much more. 

Prior to each teleconference a 
bulletin board is set up to convey 
information about the activities of 
the teleconference and up-to-the- 
minute details and requests in 
preparation for the event Each tele- 
conference bulletin board is 
labelled by the date of the event, 
e.g., JAN 24 v/as the heading for the 
information board about the Janu- 
ary 24 teleconference that origi- 
nated ? ! New Orleans. 

The NEWS bulletin board displays 
current events in technology that 
may be of interest to BEST NET 
users. The availability of a toll-free 
software hotline number was made 
known in this listing. Other inter- 
esting items included a student and 
teacher technology exchange pro- 
gram, and awards in technology 
applications in education, just to 
name a few. 

The PROBMO bulletin board 
solicits exchange of ideas regarding 
a current concern or issue in appli- 
cations of technology to education. 
Bach week a problem is posed deal- 
ing with an issue surrounding the 
upcoming teleconference. Users 
respond to the problem by sending 
a comment to the Project BEST 
"mailbox." T*:r'«je comments are 
posted twice jh working day. 

Thus BEST i^ET exemplifies the 
"people-to-people" approach of 
Project BEST by bringing people 
together on a daily or weekly basis 
with the aid of an electronic mes- 
sage system. Information can be 
exchanged and problems addressed 
within a matter of minutes with the 
aid of this technological tooL Elec- 
tronic mail has further implications 
for school districts and state 
departments of education as they 
set up necessary links for technical 
assistance and information 
exchange. The versatility of the 
system permits its use by both 
, large and small school sys^ms, 
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''BEST NET 
offers its users 
an opportunity 
to share 
experiences^ 
exchange ideas, 
and request 
resources and 
materialsfrom 
other users/' 

and it can be adapted to meet indi- 
vidual user needs. For further infor- 
mation about BEST NET and the 
electronic mail system, contact the 
Project BEST Office (202) 466-3361, 
or if you are in one of the 41 states 
participating in Project BEST, con- 
tact your respective State Team 
Leader (listing in September issue 
of INSTRUCTIONAL INNOVATOR). 
The BEST NET system is an experi- 
mental seivice that will be available 
through the duration of Project 
BEST, scheduled to operate through 
September 1983. 



Selected short readings on 
electronic mail: 

1. Dahmke, Mark "Elec- 
tronic Mail: The Paper- 
less Society Is Still Far 
in the Future.*' Papular 
Computing, Jvly 1982. 

2. Klein, Stanley. "Now the 
Electronic Newsletter." 
The New York Times, 
Sunday, March 14, 1982. 

3. Koughan, Martin, "Elec- 
tronic Mail: Very Special 
Delivery." Channels, 
Nov/Dec 82. 

4. Latham. Glenn. "Enhanc- 
. ing Communications 

Using an Electronic 
Mail System." Technol- 
ogy Literature Review. 
Developed by Intermoun- 
tain Regional Resource 
Center, January 1982. 

5. Rothfeder, Jeffrey. 
"Electronic Mail Deliv- 
ers the Executive Mes- 
sage." Personal Comput- 
ing, June 1982. 
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May lfrT«lMonfcr«iiM Schedule*^ (EST) 

mllch^<IO'illt^*tb^lm G)lor bars and tones to adjust/tune monitors. 

• 2:3Cp;ini Opening/overview of teleconference topics 



cati6»m/ra 

it^-Iic mpdnie. tOb^this: 
foniiadoa concenii^ 
cy» the thiidPro]c«±BESlI tde^ 
ence is entitl^, '^BBConiing; Lit«rate^ 
with the New^TedinoiogyJ* It wilk 
orisiniitein'Owii^Mllls; NTaiy 
from thestiidiw^atthe Marvlandiln- 
stnictioiiiitTelevision Oivisioiu Mary^ 
land StatSuDepartmentof Education 
on thesroundir of the Maryland Can* 
terfor Public Broadcastin^^ (PBS Sat- 
ellite Transponder 9; WESTSTAR). 

Each of the previous BESTtelecon^^ 
ferences ha& used: a different format 
as part of the Projects experiment tj 
use telecommunications to learn 
about the new informatioit technolo- 
gies. The May 18 teleconference is no 
exception. This teleconference will in^ 
volve several discussion segments 
with school practitioners on the issue 
of becoming literate, with the new 



>i37p.m. 
3:15p.nu 
3:30p.m; 



Introduction of Invited guests. 

Presentation of video module segments, call-lns» and 
discussion; 

Interactive segment on 'Teedbaclc and Significant 
Learnings*' 

Closing 



*0n May 17 partiripating states will receive a SO-minute videocassette and vid- 
eo newsletter (tri ismitted via PBS on a closed-circuit basis) for screening by 
state site participants as the first order of business at each state meeting being - 
convened in conjunction with the May 18 teleconference. 
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technology* focusing primarily on the 
microcomputer. Training strategies 
for administrators, school staff, stu- 
dents, parents, and educators in gen- 
eral will form the nucleus of the tele- 
conference. 

As a prelude to the May 18 telecon- 
ference, a 30-minute prerecorded vi- 
deocassette will be transmitted to the 
designated reception sites during the 
morning of May 17. This module will 
document the current experiences and 
concemsiof practitioners at six school 
sites around the country. Project 
BEST state teams will be asked to 
view the video module beforehand 
and to prepare pertinent questions 
dealing with the Issues presented In 
the module, which can be addressed 
during the May 18 teleconference. A 
''video newsletter** will also be trans- 
mitted with the video module on May 
17. The newsletter, a ten-minute pre- 
sentation, will highlight new products, 
materials, projects, and experiential 
Information from the fed^^ral, state, 
and local levels. 

The one-hour interactive teleconfer- 
ence on May 1^ will be beamed via 
the PBS satellite service at 
2:30p.m.(EST). Ihe teleconference 
will explore ways that team members 
and invited participants can use the 
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video module In their states to pro- 
vide technical assistance and Informa- 
tion to local school personnel. Select- 
ed short segments from the video 
module will be used to focus call-in 
questions from viewing sites to assist 
states in developing strategies for use 
of the module with local education 
agencies. Topics of discussion will In- 
clude: 

• Should computer literacy be a 
mandatory or elective activity? 

• When does one become literate 
and what specific criteria should be 
used to assess literacy? 

• Who should lead the computer 
literacy effort? Who should provide in- 
struction/training? 

The teleconference will also include 
a short segment containing significant 
learnings and constructive feedback 
concerning Project BEST teleconfer* 
ence presentations to date, as well as 
Infoimation oit the way states are us- 
ing other Prcjsct BEST products and 
services. 

If you intere sted in participating 
in the May 18 tel'jconference in your 
state, contact your Project BEST • 
state team leader or call Henry Ingle 
at the Project BEST office In Wash- 
ington at (202) 466-3361. 
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"T^eFfecEifffe Mutual" 
Schbol/IndU 

^ ; j^^^^ and Henry Ingle 



The potential for public-pri^ Pane! members Includ- 

cooperaUon; paitkMlariy In th^ 

thirV^CTepnim <>iea^ 
. The telecbiifcm incJuded?a seg^ 



: m«it of intcrdcm With educato 
fhirveiv dSffoent communities: Fa^ 
County, VSK^iia; PlainSt Montana; Cin- 
cinnati; CMp; Aibany, Ohio; and Ann 
Mich^Q^:^ learned: from^ 



; and^nbw^with Apple Computers; 
•^ Dr; Pauline Jordan^ Corporate 
Manager for Learning 
Technologies at General Electric; 
Mr. Michael Odom« from Digital 
Equipment Corporation, who is on 
: : ;1^^ school systems in 

MlMs^ andt 




Teleconference Panellsta, from left to right: Michael Odom, Chria Bowman, Pauline 
Jordan^ and Glen Polln. 




* In terms of school cooperative ar- 
rangenicnts, the private sector can 
Include local business firms, 
J employers, **high-^ 
: ^ : parente, studentt^^ thecom- 
^r-i'^;'ntunity;in;gefteral;:- J':;'^.: ■^.J;'.'^^' 
' Sirhbols shoidd ura»ric with several 
• companies, involve them 

? ;g imrty- ia the ^rbcesi^ Und incKudc 

I In^ ic^^ prK^itrsector for v 

vjSiiijiJIsappb 

■ prbgr^^ 

/ ■ " muttialf ben'eflts - j -iv-?;'^' - 
; PrWatese^ 

. ; :| than Juat hardware and sofhvare 
; ; : denations. It also means ideas, ex- 
pertise, outside consultant help, 
and technical assistance; 
A panel of experts from firms in high 
technology industries answered ques- 
tions called in from viewers at 41 par- ; 



Educational Market Development . 
for Apple Computers. 
One difficulty schools face In trying 
to establish a cooperative relationship 
with the business community is not 
knowing how or where to begin. Panel 
me mbers offered several suggestions 
for schools that want to initiate rela- 
te ^^uihips with the private sector. They 
all agreed that an essential element 
was for schooils to approach industry 
with specific, well-defined proposals 

. rather than generalized requests for 
help. In Cases where districts lack the 
experience to develop proposals, 
Michael Odom recommended asking 
I0C9I Industries how the schools could 
assist them, and requesting help with a 

"heeds assessment. Panelists suggested 
involving a wide variety of Industries 
who have had experience u«ing 
technology rather than relying solely 
on vendors of computer hardware and 



software. 

Pauline Jordan commented that it is 
sometimes easier to interest individuab 
in a firm to help the school than it is to 
approach the company as a corporate 
entity, [ndit/iduals have an interest in 
schools bec&use they are members of 
the community*, tax payers, and, 
perhaps, parents of students in the 
system. They are often delighted to 
volunteer their time to work with staff 
and students. 

Glen Polin emphasized the impor- 
tance of working with local firms rather 
than seeking help form vendors in dis- 
tant locations. This point was reinforc- 



ed in interviews with school personnel 
k^m five communities across the 
United States. They cited the following 
examples of obtaining help from local 
resources: 

• A committee of representatives 
from local firms that use com- 
puters reviewed the school 
district's computer r«^ources and 
needs and as{>isted in obtaining 
school board support for a major 
computer initiative* 

• Local firms have agreed to **adopt- 
a-schoor and have helped to 
develop computer- related voca- 
tional programs in the schools. 



Many of the suggestions offered were 
appropriate to communities that have 
a large number of high technology 
firms; however panelists indicated that 
small, rural communities not located 
near major hardware or software ven- 
dors co;*ld also find help. Odom 
recommended working with firms that 
are users of technology rather than 
hardware vendors. He suggested that 
banks, insurance companies, military 
facilties, and local telephone com- 
panies could provide assistance. If 
these types of firms are not located in 
the area, he recommended ar^- 
proaching large chains locaf.ed 
elsewhere in the state. Pauliie Jordan 
suggested contacting local fii*ms that 
advertise on television. 

An important ingredient in 
establishing a successful cooperative 
relationship is that both sides must 
benefit— teaching students skills that 
are valued by employers, providing an 
opportunity for vendors to pilot test 
hardware or software, increasing 
teachers' and students' awareness of in- 
dustry needs and industry's understan- 
ding of the schools^these are the 
types of positive approaches that seem 
to work best. 

Members of the Project BEST staff 
have prepared a paper that outlines 
some of the issues in public-private 
cooperation in the use of high tech in 
the schools. Contact Project BEST 
(1126 16th Street. N.W., Room 214, 
Washington, D.C. 20036) for a copy. 
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Project BEST: What is it?. . . Wtio's Involved? 
. . . And How Are States Benefitting? 



Henry T. Ingle* 



What Is It? 

Late in the Fall of J 981, the U.S. De- 
partment of Education awarded a com- 
petitive two-year contract to the Associa- 
tion for Educational Communications 
and Technology (AECT) in Washington, 
D.C. Its purpose is to facDitate the ex- 
change among State Departments of Edu- 
cation of current practitioner experiences 
and insights on the use of technologies, 
such as the microcomputer, for applica- 
tion to basic skills instruction. Hence, the 
acronym, B.E.S.T.-Basic [education 
Skills through Technology. 

In providing this assistance to State 
Education Agencies, which in turn assist 
local schools. Project BEST makes use 
of audio and satellite video teleconfer- 
encing, a series of videotaped modules 
on current technology school practices, 
print support materials, and an electronic 
mail system (BEST NET) interconnecting 
41 participating states on microcomput- 
ers. BEST NET is used for problem- 
solving, information exchange, and the 
sharing of reference resources and per- 
sonal/professional experiences with these 
new information technologies. The use of 
microcomputers and related telecommu- 
nication technologies, as integral parts 
of Project BEST, are designed to explore 
concrete applications of these tools for 
main*:aining professional communication 
among state educators in an era of dwin- 
dling travel bud[»,ets for staff development 
and increasing pressures for staff to better 
understand the administr.itive and in- 
structional applications of these new 
tools. 

Project BEST is working througli State 
Teams composed of personnel from the 
basic skills, in-service training, and tech- 



*Henry T. Ingle is Director. Projects Division, 
Association for Educational Communications 
and Technology, Washington, D.C. 



nology management units of- their agen- 
cies, as well .as other units state officials 
have designated. Strengthening the SEA's 
ability to utilize advanced telecommu- 
nications technology, and increasing their 
awareness of successful applications in 
the field, is expected to enhance their 
efforts to reach out and assist local edu- 
cation agencies and schools trying to 
utilize these various new technologies. 

For this purpose, a variety of products 
and information services are being devel- 
oped and made available to the State 
Teams through Project BEST. These 
include: 

• modules of written and video materials 
on the use of technology in basic skills 
education, including materials to sup- 
port planning, administration, and in- 
struction: 

• a series of video and audio interactive 
teleconferences to present information 
on successtui applications in the field 
and to permit participants to interact 
with each other and to query other 
practitioners and experts about these 
activities: and 

• a current body of information accessi- 
ble through such means as an elec- 
tronic mailbox, telephone or regular 
mail. Included in this information 
bank are: 

(1) news notes on upcoming confer- 
ences, workshops, seminars, meet- 
ings, etc. cn basic education skills 
and/or the new information tech- 
nologies; 

(2) names of local educators and ex- 
perts who can be contacted for 
assistance; and 

(3) bibliographic citations of recent 
materials on new communications 
technology, the use of technology 
in education, and the application 
of technology both to education 
concerns in general and to basic 
skills education, in particular. 



In short. Project BEST is serving as a 
**brokerage'' or focal point among partici- 
pating State Departments of Education 
for both the exchange and application of 
the most current information on meth- 
ods, procedures, processes and materials 
associated with the use of educational 
technologies such as the microcomputer. 
In so doing, it is providing both oppor- 
tunities and reasons for State Depart- 
ments of Education to communicate not 
only with each other but across their own 
internal departmental units. In the proc- 
ess significant learnings and personal ex- 
periences are being documented and 
shared which are vital to the application 
of technology in education. 

Who s Involved? 

Forty-one State Departments of Edu- 
cation (see attached listing) have been 
selected for involvement in the project. 
Each State has formed a State Team of 
relevant individuals wiio can benefit from 
participation in the project and can con- 
tribute to the development of project 
materials and to the expansion of state 
capability to deal with educational tech- 
nology. Each participating state, there- 
fore, has assembled a team of the individ- 
uals most appropriate to its needs and 
organizational structure, individuals rep- 
resenting tlie following units/organiza- 
tions are participating on these State 
Teams: 

• Educational media/technology serv- 
ices; 

• Basic skills content areas; 

• Dissemination, diffusion and innova- 
tion; 

• Infomiation and library sciences; 

• In-service training; 

• Coordinators of special computer 
projects; 

• Teacher associations; 

• Intermediate school districts; and 

• IHEs involved in pre-service and in- 
service teacher training. 
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A listing of participating SEAs 
include: 

State and Designated Team Leader 

Alabama, Ron Wright 

Alaska, Bill Bramble 

California, Frank Wallace 

Colorado, Dr. Fred Jurgemeyer 

Connecticut, Elizabeth Glass 

Delaware, William J. Geppert 

District of Columbia, Reuben Pierce 

Florida, Jack Binns 

Georgia, Bill Hammond 

Hawaii, Rose Yamada 

Illinois, Carolyn Farrar 

Indiana, Phyllis Land 

Iowa, Erik B. Eriksen 

Kentucky, Joseph T. Clark 

Maine, Richard K. Riley 

Maryland, Dr. Richard M. Petre 

Massachusetts, Susan Foote 

Michigan, Wayne R. Scott 

Minnesota, Robert H. Miller 

Montana, Duane Jackson 

Nebraska, Bob Beecham 

New Hampshire, William Ewert 

New Jersey, Stephen Koffler 

New York, William Halligan 

North Dakota, Ethel J. Lowry 

Ohio, Irene G. Bandy 

Oregon, Jarnes W. Sanner 

Pennsylvania, William Isler 

Puerto Rico, Sylvia Acevedo 

Rhode Island, Donald R. Gardner, Jr. 

South Carolina, S. Kemble Oliver 

South E>akota, Joyce Levin 

Tennessee, George Malo 

Texas, Marvin Veselka 

Utah, Kenneth L. Neal 

Vermont, James Lengel 

Virginia, M. Kenneth Magill 

Washington, Joan Newman 

West Virginia, Dr. Norma M.K. Roberts 

Wisconsin, Dianne McAfee Hopkins 

Wyoming, Alan G. Wheeler 

Indirectly, many other individuals at 
the state and local level are involved in 
Project BEST. These are individuals in- 
vited to attend one or several of the tele- 
conferences conducted by the project and 
individuals who participate in subsequent 
SEA-directed training sessions that incor- 
porate Project BEST materials. Thus, the 
project serves two different audiences: 
individuals who will serve as trainers and 
linkers, and professional individuals who 
will be the ultimate recipients of training 
and development efforts. The materials 
developed by Project BEST are being de- 
signed to respond to different needs of 
each target audience. 



The other groups indirectly involved in 
Project BEST, although they are not 
specific target audiences, are: the U.S. 
Department of Education and the follow- 
ing professional associations that are co- 
operating in the project as members of 
an Advisory Board: 

• American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators 

• Association for Educational Data Sys- 
tems 

• Association of State Supervisors of 
Mathematics 

• Basic Skills National Technical Assist- 
ance Consortium/CEMREL, Inc. 

• The College Board 

• Council of Chief State School Officers 

• Education Commission of the States 

• ERIC Clearinghouse on Information 
Resources 

• National Association of State Educa- 
tional Media Professionals 

• National Association of State English 
and Reading Supervisors 

• National Council of Teachers of 
English 

• National Council of Teachers of Math- 
ematics 

• National Governors* Association 

• NaMonal Science Foundation 

• National Steering Committee of State 
Basic Skills Coordinators 

• National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education 

How Are States Benefitting? 

A feeling commonly voiced by partici- 
pating State Departments of Education is 
that Project BEST truly is evolving into 
a user or need-briented information ex- 
change service assisting them in solving 
current, immediate and specific technol- 
ogy utilization problems of relevance to 
them. The usefulness of Project BEST, 
from the state perspective, largely fo- 
cuses on the extent to which the people 
within the information receiving organiza- 
tions feel that their needs, idiosyncracies, 
modes of operation, etc. are, being met 
through a series-of communication activ- 
ities involving audio conferencing, elec- 
tronic mail, regular mail, and the tele- 
phone mix of media and technology tlie 
Project is defraying for each state. 

The common reactions from the states 
about the Project and its efforts to date 
suggest that where BEST is having the 
greatest impact, the following factors are 
prevalently cited. 



• Huucators ai'd administrators within 
Stat*; Depanment^ cf Education that 
heretofore aid not communicate and 
work with each other, or who did so 
infrequently, are being brought to- 
gether in a meaningful and highly suc- 
cessful way to identify problems and 
plan for their solutions. Largely, 
these meetings are scheduled around 
BEST teleconferences and/or follow- 
up activities stemming from BEST 
teleconferences (audio and video) and/ 
or in response to Project requests for 
information via the electronic mail 
system and/or printed memoranda, 
issue papers, and/or content priority 
ranking activities. 

• A consensus as to the importance of a 
state technology plan has evolved that 
permits SEA staff to develop their 
own sense of control over the use and 
determination of project services and 
products, content i.icas addressed, etc. 
in line with their specific state plans 
for the educational application of 
these new information technologies. 

It is also clear from the feedback re- 
ceived from the participating SEAs that 
they are developing direct "hands-on** 
experiences with the new technologies. 
As a result of their direct first hand expo- 
sure to the Project BEST telecommunica- 
tions network, they are beginning to 
modify previous myths about technology 
and to develop more realistic insights 
about current and future educational 
technology, applications. 

For example, one of ttie biggest barri- 
ers to acceptance of technology is the 
assumption (expressed by those who pro- 
mote and sell technology) that the rea- 
son to use it is that if you do it right, "it 
works without a hitch.** Yet, this runs 
counter to the almost universal experi- 
ence that things frequently doh*t work 
smoothly (from space shuttles, to cars, 
to film projectors). Through its experi- 
mentation with various mixes of tech- 
nology and information delivery modes, 
Project BEST is allowing the participants 
to know that their experience is right; 
and that the reason to use technology is 
not because it will bring perfection, but 
because it can allow them to accomplish 
sometJiing that is important to them. 
Only against this criterion do the 
"problems** of technology-use become 
v/orth it. In other words, technology dees 
aoi always work the way it is supposed 
to . . . but people don't either. But in the 
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latter case, we assume that we can allow 
for it, and make adjustments when it hap- 
pens. Consequently, Project BEST is 
showing technology in an array of set- 
tings (some more successful than others) 
and preparing users to accept and under- 
stand both conditions for technology and 
to expect things to go wrong sometimes. 
In the process, participating state educa- 
tors are beginning to understand how to 
handle such situations and to develop 
appropriate contingency solutions. 

Positive state reactions to BEST focus 
largely on those efforts of the project 
staff to package and disseminate knowl- 
edge in the process of being developed. 
Where the Project has established the 
most credibility and acceptance among 
the user states, we find them citing the 
fact that Project BEST is relying on field 
practitioners currently living the chal- 
lenges of the new information technology 
on a day-to-day basis. This reality is 
useful in determining appropriate content 
areas for using techiiology as v/ell as use- 
ful presentation^ formats and resource 
people. 

This apparently ranks high among the 
states and no doubt accounts for the fact 
that BEST is viewed by the most enthu- 
siastic states as a personal "people to 
people" professional exchange of 
"honest, no nonsense, down-to-carth" in- 
formation and experiences in a "no 
frills . . no glossy packaging" format. It 
is being viewed as an information base of 
current experiences, which not only is 
talking about the new technology in 
practical terms, but also is using modern 
information technology itself to: deter- 
mine precisely what information is 
needed; gather it; and make it accessible 
to those who can use it in a timely and 
effective manner. 

Illustrative of specific reactions to 
Project BEST in terms of its usefulness 
to them are the following unsolicited 
comments states have provided to the 
central Project BEST office and/or to 
members of the Project's Advisory Board 
through letters, telephone calls, personal 
interviews and/or formalized feedback 
responses to Project queries. 

Sample Comments from the States: 

7. Project BEST has helped to move us 
out of the Dark Ages when it comes 
to dealing with computers. . . 



. . . all of the things kind of come to- 
gether at the same time . . . pressure 
has been building to get micros into 
our departments. 



If some states aren't finding BEST 
useful, don't blame yourself Its their 
problem. They aren 't adding the requi- 
site ingredients to the Stone Soup. 



. . . state Superintendent on June 25 
even said that he was embarrassed by 
their lack of knowledge re micros. 

. . . finally . . . next Tuesday . . . the 
State Board will get a briefing on Proj- 
ect BEST. 

. . . good, bad, or indifferent . . . if 
Project BEST had not happened^ we 
would still be the only educational in- 
stitution in our state without a micro- 
computer, 

2. It (BEST) is making us even more 
aware of our progress and the prob- 
lems shared by other states. 

We see Project BEST as being a great 
unifying force at the State in this tran- 
sitional period of redefining State/ 
Federal relations by pulling together 
disparate educational interests around 
a common set of problems and con- 
cerns. Consequently, Project BEST is 
very much ours to use and determine. 
It is the ''soup stone" that at the state 
level becomes what we want to make 
of it. The ball is in our court. 

3. Project BEST'S teleconferences are 
most timely and on target as to what 
is happening in our state. It is meeting 
our expectations. We as a State Team 
need to do more to channel BEST re- 
sources to our very specific needs. We 
currently are working on identifying 
and defining them. Our group is really 
enjoying the opportunities BEST is 
providing for teaching and learning 
from each other. 

Your BEST NET electronic mail serv- 
ice and the problemof-the-week bulle- 
tin board is a great idea. We are just 
realizing its value. It is illustrative of 
how the proverbial stone soup analogy 
really works. 

We are using tapes from the past tele- 
conferences and the companion issues 
papers to run a series of state work- 
shops. We greatly value the use of the 
technology to bring resource people 
like Robert Scanlon to us all on issues 
of great concern. 



4. Our state is developing a teacher train- 
ing package on the new technology 
and is relying on BEST resources and 
the use of the electronic mail system 
to identify issues and needs. We also 
are working out a small network of 
public and private sector people to 
explore ways of helping the schools to 
"get started" with the new technology. 

... we regularly use BEST NET to 
check on upcoming meetings, confer- 
ences and publications. We are eagerly 
awaiting more of the video training 
materials BEST will develop from 
cross country site visits to schools. 

Also, BEST . . . now that it's fully op- 
erative and delivering services. . . needs 
to give greater attention to the basic 
skill's dimension. We are eagerly await- 
ing this focus. 

5. BEST NET. . . what a good deal/ We 
are demonstrating its usefulness to 
various groups in the states. 

We know Project BEST is a difficult 
one to manag^: Overall, it has cer- 
tainly been useful to us to have the 
occasion of ^Project BEST to boost 
some of our state 's activities and see 
that some of the people with real 
knowledge of school implementation 
are able to get plans and activities 
articulated before the bandwagon rolls 
over them. 

6. BEST is useful . . . it clarifies issues 
. . . provides guidance on pitfalls and 
organizational strategies. Good infor- 
mation . . . points out similarities of 
problems across the states . . . we're 
not alone. 

BEST is helping us to assemble infor- 
mation regarding promising practices. 
We are also relying on BEST for our 
efforts in the development of a task 
force on instructional technology. 

7. It (BEST) is giving us some new ideas 
and strategies to use in our state. Also, 
potential sources to contact and much 
needed awareness of what others are 
doing. 
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We are developing a series of Fall con- 
ferences for the schools on planning 
and implementation of micros in the 
schools. Also, in-service for SEA staff 

8. Que maravilla . . . el Proyecto BEST! 
What a magnificent opportunity to en- 
rich our teaching-learning approaches 
and to create a much needed network 
for professional exchange of experi- 
ences. 

9. What a state gets out of BEST, de- 
pends on the STL*s (State Team 
Leader) level of commitment and the 
support he/she gets from the top 
levels. . . Project BEST is a great 
source of insights and information as 
to what others are doing. It provides 
documentation to support and rein- 
force our goals. 

10. BEST . . . it is helping to focus our 
own activities. The focus it provides 
perhaps is as useful as the content 
presented. 

11. Project BEST is such a good oppor- 
tunity. So sorry our state didn^t see 
fit to participate. We are just now see- 
ing the value and the need. 

As the preceding state comments sug- 
gest, the range of reactions to Project 
BEST generally have been positive, and 
the overall thrust of our efforts, informa- 
tion products, services and approaches is 
valued. Either as a result of Project REST, 
or in tandem with the use of Project 
BEST information resources and materi- 
als, the States are developing a full range 
of activities for promoting the more 
effective use of the new technologies in 
the teaching of basic education skills and 
other areas of operation at the SEA and 
LEA levels. These include, as reflected in 
their State Plans submitted to BEST and 
their quarterly monitoring reports, staff 
development workshops and planning re- 
treats, technical assistance efforts to the 
LEAS, computer literacy curricula, 
**hand£-on" confeunces with microcom- 
puters, private-public sector cooperative 
agreements for promoting the use of the 
new technologies, long-term planning and 
legislative initiatives regarding a technol- 
ogy policy in education, the revamping 
of organizational stn;. .-^ at the state 
level for handling the .iinoiogy chal- 
lenges, and/or defining new staff line 



positions under the title of Educational 
Computer Specialist, Education Com- 
puter Consultant, etc. 

Items most frequently voiced by the 
states as benefits they are deriving from 
BEST include: 

• A resource which assists us to respond 
to school information requests and 
provide more realistic technical assist- 
ance to local education agencies 

• The development of technology legis- 
lative proposals and policy statements 

• An information base for making deci- 
sions on the utilization of block grant 
funds for technology 

• A low-risk **hands-on*' technology ex- 
perience for specific and immediate 
problem solving activities 

• An enjoyable way to develop appro- 
priate levels of comfort for using the 
new technology 

• The development of state-wide tech- 
nology initiatives for education-e.g., 
computer literacy competencies, hard- 
ware/software evaluation guidelines 

o The continuation of professional ex- 
change and information sharing in a 
period of reduced travel budgets to 
visit sites and attend workshops, meet- 
ings and seminars. 

Along with these more visible positive 
outcomes, the states al'io have voiced 
constructive feedback about the more 
salient operational difficulties and less 
than satisfactory experiences that they 
have had with tiie project. Coiistructive 
feedback has been voiced regarding tele- 
vised production approaches and quality 
and technical problems associated with 
teleconference audio bridging services, 
and/or initial difficulties in logging on 
and accessing the BEST NET electronic 
mail services. This is to be expected in 
a cutting-edge effort making such wide- 
spread and varied use of the new infor- 
mation technology, while also pioneering 
new approaches and methods. 

Project BEST staff is using construc- 
tive feedback of this nature to quickly 
make necessary adjustments and modi- 
fications to our services, while also in- 
corporating these learnings into a more 
generalized set of experiences which 
can be shared more widely with other 
interested agencies, organizations and 
groups attempting to use similar mixes 
of media and technology. 

Although we do not want to get 
caught in the cycle of trying to please or 



have ALL states **get something out of 
BEST," it is our feeling and philosophy 
that what a state gets out of BEST is 
directly proportionate to what they each 
put into it in terms of time, planning, 
motivation commitment and their par- 
ticular defined needs for exploring the 
merits of the new information tech- 
nology. 

For such efforts BEST seriously tries 
to be **user-responsive" both to the needs 
of the 41 SEAs participating in a project 
BEST and to the requirements of our 
contractual obligations to the Depart- 
ment of Education. We, therefore, en- 
deavor to underscore the following five 
principles of information dissemination 
and exchange throughout all Project 
efforts: 

• Reinforce ' and build on the existing 
networks of educational agencies and 
professional organizations already 
committed to the improvement of 
basic skills teaching and technology 
applications, e.g., SEAs, intermediate 
education agencies, institutions of 
higher education, professional associ- 
ations. Department of Education proj- 
ects; 

• Focus on common areas of need that 
these support organizations have, such 
as: 

— examples of modern information 
technology use 

— training (both pre- and in-service) 
strategies 

— guidelines for ioftware evaluation 
and selection 

— on -going professional contact and 
exchange of experiences 

• Provide functional experience, both 
good and bad, with the new informa- 
tion communication technologies so 
that participants can experience the 
benefits and generalize them to their 
own situations in a realistic way; 

• Insure that the State Teams are com- 
posed of the varying forces within 
the State with a specific interest in 
instructional improvement of the basic 
skills and/or effective application of 
the new technologies; 

• Keep in mind that regardless of where 
the technology has the potential to 
take education, we must start by view- 
ing it within the context of the cfjrrent 
concerns of teachers and administra- 
tors, which vary from state to state 
and even within a sta'tf;. 
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LINKING THE NEW INFORMATION TECHNOLOGIES 
TO THE WORK OF STATE EDUCATION AGENCIES: 
A PROFILE ON PROJECT BEST 
Henry T. Ingle* 

The term Technology- Exchange Transactions, popularized by Rubensiein'" and his associates at 
Northwestern University, describes a wide range of formalized procedures, technologies and informa- 
tion exchange activities aimed at increasing the knowledge and capacity of groups and organizations to 
better their use of promising new practices, techniques, procedures, methods and media. 

This article presents some preliminary thoughts which my colleagues and 1 at the Association for 
Educational Communications and Technology (AECT) have developed for an ongoing technology- 
exchange transaction in education. The effort is known as Project BEST. The acronym^BEST star^ds 
for Basic Education Skills through Technologv. The what, whv, how, when and for whom of Project 
BEST follows.'" 

PROJECT BEST: WHAT IS IT? 

Project BEST is a cooperative effort being undertaken by AECT under contract to the U.S. 
Department of Education (Office of the Assistant Secretary for Educational Research and Improve- 
ment, Office of Libraries and Learning Technologies, Division of Education Technology). The project 
is entering its second and final year of operation. It involves a number of professional associations and 
Federal, state and local governmental entities working collaboratively to increase the knowledge base, 
the general level of awareness, and practical working experience about the use of an array of the new 
interactive information technologies for basic education instruction. The project's primary goal is to 
enhance the capacity of State Departments of Education (SEAs) to work cooperatively with Local 
Education Agencies (LEAs) in planning for and using new information technologies to improve the 
teaching and learning of basic skills. 

It is expected that the project's information on these technologies and its telecommunications 
infrastructure for communicating this information, which emphasizes satellite video and audio telecon- 
ferencing, information storage and retrieval via the microcomputer, and problem solving and informa- 
tion sharing by means of electronic mail service, could serve as a model for the states. They may wish to 
implement similar technology-based information exchange efforts in other priority areas of education 
and/ or in such program areas as health, human services, housing transportation, and energy. This 
possibility may become particularly important to states as the change from categorical to block grant 
Federal funding becomes fully operational and the states take a stronger leadership role in the planning, 
design and implementation of their various program priorities. In support of this leadership role, 
modern information technologies can improve both the effectiveness and efficiency of gathering and 
making accessible information needed for new programs and policies. 

For this purpose. Project BEST is 

(1) developing and assembling an array of cooperatively-produced information materials for use by 
states in assisting local schools to make effective and efficient use of technologies such as the 
microcomputer and the video-disc; 

(2) serving as a '*brokerage'* or focal point among participating states for the exchange of the most 
current information on the role of this technology in basic skills instruction; 

(3) providing opportunities for State Departments of Education to mutually support each other in 
the exchange of current informarion and practical experience concerning the use of these 
technologies; 

(4) brokering opportunities for joint problem-solving on the use of these new media and technology 
for basic skills instruction. 

R.^rcognizing that states are at varied .levels of sophistication with respect to their use of these new 
information media for educational^p^rposes. Project BEST is providing information that will enable 
recipients to determine when and how to use media and technology in support of a number of 
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administrative, manauement. project plannrng. training, instructional and information dissemination 
functions: to assess the relative advantages and disadvantages of their application in varying educa- 
tional settings and for various pressing educational needs in areas such as basic skills instruction: and to 
establish their own guidelines for hardware and software selection and evaluation. 

The project is working through state teams composed of personnel from the basic skills, in-service 
training, and technology management units of their agencies, as well as other units state officials have 
designated. Strengthening the SEA s ability to utilize advanced telecommunications technology, and 
increasing their awareness of successful applications in the field is expected to enhance their efforts to 
reach out'to local education agencies and schools utilizing these various new technologies. 

A variety of products and information services are being developed and made available to the state 
teams for this purpose through Project BEST. These include 

(!) modules of written and video materials on the use of technology in basic skills education, 
including materials to support planning, administration, and instructions: 

(2) a series of video and audio interactive teleconferences to present information om successful 
applications in the field and to permit participants to interact with each other and to ask 
practitioners and experts questions about these activities: and 

(3) a current information bank accessible through such means as an electronic mailbox, a toll-free 
telephone line, or regular mail that includes 

(a) information on upcoming conferences, workshops, seminars, meetings, etc. on basic educa- 
tion skills and or the new information technologies: 

(b) names of local educators and experts who can be contacted for assistance; and 

(c) bibliographic citations of r^ecent materials on. new communications technology, the use of 
technology in education, and the application of technology to basic skills education. 

Target Audience 

Fortv-one State Departments of Education, including the State ofMaryland. have been selected for 
involvement in the project. Each state has formed a state team of relevant individuals who can benefit 
from participation in the project and can contribute to the development of project materials and to the 
expansion of slate capability to deal with educational technology. Each participating state, therefore, 
has assembled a team of the individuals most appropriate to its needs and organizational structure. 
Individuals representing the following units organizations are represented on these state teams 

educational media technology services: 

basic skills content areas: • 

dissemination, diffusion and innovation: 

information and library sciences: 

in-service training: 

coordinators of special computer projects: 

teachers associations: intermediate school districts: and 

IHEs involved in pre-service and in-service teacher training. 

Indirecilv many other individuals will also benefit from Project BEST^by being invited to attend one 
or several of the teleconferences conducted by the project and individuals who participate in subsequent 
SE.Vdirected training sessions that incorporate Project BEST materials. Thus, the project serves two 
different audiences: individuals v/ho will serve as trainers and linkers, and professional individuals who 
will be the ultimate recipients of training and development efforts. The materials develqped by Project 
BEST are being designed to respond to different needs of each target audience. 

It should be noted that two other groups likely to benefit from Project BEST, although they are not 
specific target audiences, are the U.S/ Department of Education and a number of professional 
associations that are cooperating in the: project as members of an Advisory Board. Represented are the 

American Association of School Administrators 

Association for Educational Data Systems 

Association of State Supervisors of Mathem^uics 

Basic Skills Naiional Tcchnical Assistance Consortium/ CEMREL. Inc. 

College Board 

Council of Chief State School Officers 
Education Commission of the Stales 

?■ - " ■ ■ . . • ' ' - '^ • ■ ■■' ■ : 
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ERIC Clearinghouse on Information Resources 
International Reading Association 

National Association of State Educational Media Professionals 
National Association of State English and Reading Supervisors 
National Council of Teachers of English 
.National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
National Governors* Association 
National Science Foundation 

National Steering Committee of Basic Skills Coordinators 
National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education 

Expected Project Outcomes 

Direct outcomes of Project BEST can be expected at both the state and national level. At the state 
leveL there will be 

expanded knowledge of the information resources, including knowledge about hardware 
software, and experts available at the state level to assist LEAs and schools in the selection and use 
of technology for basic skills education; 

a team of SEA experts who can provide technical assistance and training as required by and for 
LEAs and school personnel; 

an information base that can enable the states effectively to use block grant funding to support 
project planning for basic skills education and purchases of technology; 

a series o{ positive experiences in the use of technology for cooperative planning and in-service 
training according to the individual needs of each state; 

familiarity with teamiques and materials that rely on technology for use in in-service training 
programs; and 

a series of written training materials with supplementary audio and video modules collaboratively 
developed with the states for use by interested SEAs and LEAs. 

At the national leveL an electronic network of information resources is being made availabie on 
technology-supported education in reading, communication skills, and mathematics. It is also expected 
that the network of states and professional associations directly involved in the project will provide an 
on-going link among these organizations to support a continuing exchange of ideas, information and 
readily usable products emanating from the project. Other project outcomes include the following 
benefits and changes. 

State Level 

/ 

Increased visibility of the SEA as a resource for information on the use of lechnolocv in basic 
skills education; 

Planned uses of the project materials in future SEA-sponsored training programs; 

Positive effects of the project on the use of technology in basic skills education in the state and on 

the quality of basic skills education; 

Increased perceived utility for technology in education; 

Institutionalization of the process, including: 

Plans for continuation of the state team expertise after the expiration of the project: 

Plans to use a similar team approach within the SEA for other priority areas; 

Plans for continuation of the developed information resources after the expiration of the 

project: and 

Plans to apply a similar Federal-SEA te»:hnology model in other areas of education and/ or 
other state priority :;rcas. 

Federal Level 

The Department of Education will have a practical example of 

a functional State-Federal partnership based on some of the evolving changes in leadership roles 
brought by changes in Federal funding patterns; 

a relationship fo decreasing dependence on the Federal government as project services become 

part of the regular support that associations and SEAs could provide to their constituents: 

a model of appropriate Federal support of state government, one in which the government 
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provides the mechanism that allows state? to conserve their resources by ongoing exchange of 
functional information: 

a demonstration of the intention of the U.S. Department of Education to be an advocate of 
modern technology applied to local problems. 

Professional Associations 

The associations whose members relate directly to basic skills teaching (NCTE, IRA. NCTM) and 
instructional technology (AECT, NASTEMP. AEDS) will benefit in the eyes of their dues-paying 
constituents if they can provide appropriate and relevant answers to concerns about technology's role in 
improvement of basic skills. 

Their interest, therefore, in working with BEST is that membership of the participating professional 
associations will have access to services that have been defined and developed with their needs in mind; 
participating professional associations will have developed the capability to provide similar support to 
their memberships after the end of the project. 

PROJECT BEST: ITS RAISON DTTRE 

To summarize the relationship of Project BEST to its goals and outcomes, one must start with the 
"end" conditions which have prompted the project and the situation it is intended to influence. At the 
local leveL it is no longer a question of "whether" schools should use technology. The microcomputer 
and related video communication technologies have arrived, their numbers are increasing geomet- 
rically, and schools arc actively seeking to find out how to use them. 

The Department of Education funded Project BEST to help respond to those current needs. 
Recognizing the uniqueness of each state's situation, the Federal government is interested in working 
with the states in a transition role to help them develop or expand their capacity to assist local education 
agencies and schools, and in the process cooperatively work toward defining leadership responsibilities 
being brought about in part by the "New Federalism" and changes in the schools. This capacity includes 
specific skills, knowl'^dge, and relationhips necessary to respond to local needs, such as examples of 
effective use of microcomputers for basic skills improvement, and continuing access to information 
resources. 

To develop this capacity, each of the forty-one participating state sites has the opportunity to be part 
of an interactive telecommunications network in the development of staff training and support 
materials they will ultimately use. These materials include videotaped examples of effective instruc- 
tionai and administrative uses of the new technologies and access to a bank of related information 
resources useful to the planning and utilization processes. 

As part of this materials development effort. Project BEST is working closely with the national 
professonal organizations that represent the practitioners most concerned with basic skills improve- 
ment and technology. Thus, when the project is completed, the state practitioners will be linked to the 
peer groups to which they normally turn a: the national level for assistance. It is envisioned that these 
associations will be able to provide the continuing support that the states need as they respond to 
changing local needs and evolving new Federal/ State roles in education, 

Proj^tct BEST, in one sense, therefore, can be seen as a response to a set of separate, but related, 
trends in current educational practice. Among these are increased concern for achieving basic skill 
competencies in elementary, secondary, and adult student populations; the desire to use technology, 
especiailv the new information technologies, such as the microcomputer and video technologies, to 
more effectivelv and efficiently teach such competencies; and the emergence of new roles fo state 
agencies resulting from recent changes in Federal, state and local government relationships and funding 
arrangements. 

PROJECT BEST: WHAT ARE ITS PRINCIPAL COMPONENTS? 

Project BEST, as an information dissemination projea, is best understood with the context of the 
decisions facing schools today and the types of information needed to support those decisi'^ns. 

Quite-simply, much in our educational milieu is changing. Once-appropriate relationships, priorities 
and assumptions are being questioned. Moreover, the particular information technologies with which 
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we are concerned are in a state of rapid development and corresponding chanee. Decisions made in an 
environment like this are "risky/' yet they must be made. In raany cases, wh^t is not available to the 
educational decision-maker today is knowledge. The best that can be used is in/brmanon and thus the 
more current and comprehensive it is, the better. 

In this context Project BEST is disseminating kno^vledge in the process ofbein^ developed. This is 
possible today only because the aw information technology provides the interactive links to gather and 
provide access to that information within realistic and practical costs and time frames. Project BFST 
therefore can be viewed as an ir.formation base of current experiences related to the improvement of 
basic skills teaching with technology. It employs modern inforrr.aiion technology itself to ( I ) determine 
current needs for information: (2) gather it, and (3) make it accessible to those who can use it. 

Briefly, the information technology components of Project Best are 

(1) Four audio and four video teleconferences (each about ninetv minutes)-each teleconference 
covers key topics and issues which are of prominent concern to state education agency personnel 
regarding the use of technology in education. The Confersat network of the Public Broadcasting 
Service (West Star Satellite IV) is being used. As Project BEST moves into the remaining twelve 
months of Its work, a calendar of activities has been set for the teleconference component, which 
will be supplemented through, the BEST NET electronic mail svstem, audio conferences, print 
matenals and pre-recorded videotaped modules. The video teleconferences will involve participat- 
ingstates in a senes of interactive discussions transmitted via the PES Confersat svstem. A kick-off 
to the effort was spearheaded by the Secretary of Education's National Technology Telecast on 
June 22, succeeded by the following interactive teleconferences: 

October 27, 1982 

SEA (Drganizatibn for Effective Use of Technology in its Own Work and to Promote Use in 
Schools 

January 24, 1983 

Practices and Examples in Planning, Introducing and Implementing the New Technologies 
in the Classroom by Basic Skills Content Areas-Including Equity Issues, Financing, and 
Private/ Public Sector Cooperative Arrangements (also to be received at Commtex AECT 
Convention in New Orleans) - 

March 29. I98I - 

Teacher, Administrator and Parent Literacy in the New Technologies— Illustrative Exam^ 
pies. Issues, Concerns and Promising Approaches 

./une 28. 1983 

Guidelines in Software/ Hardware Selection and Evaluation— Who's Doing What How 
and With What Effects? ^ . * 

(2) Videotape case studies 

These videotapes document the key experiences of school practitioners who have been using 
microcomputers and related video technology effectively in basic skills education. They are short 
organized in a manner that will allow variations in use, and will not become outdated in a short 
time. 

Each video module is being designed for an audience of adults who work in or with education 
seeking information from o/;j^r5 />r5/mar/on.s similar to theirs. On such topics as what the 
technology allows them to do or accomplish; what's involved and how they handle it; how t hev feel- 
what didn t work and what they learned from it; what constraints thev had to deal with and'how- 
Project BEST will produce four videotaped modules responding to these concerns. 

(3) An electronic inforrnation system including electronic mail and bulletin board services 

Each of the participating states feeds into this communication svstem information of a practical 
nature on the use and application of the new information technologies in their own state, including 
problem-solving approaches experienced by local school districts and S EA staff. Also included is a 
comprehensive vertical file with references on microcomputer software development and evalua^ 
tion sources and information on exchange possibilities, 

Ofall the media Project SESTwillbeutilizing, electronic mail mavbetheone that is least familiar 
to most participants. Simply stated, electronic mail is a central computer that allows individuals in a 
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prescribed netwo'-k to send and receive messages to and from each other. Messages are "sent* but 
not delivered until the recipient requests them. In addition the system allows an unlimited number 
of "bulletin boards "These are usuallv lists of information that is stored and made accessible on-call 
to anyone wanting to read them. (e.g.. li-tings of new publications, announcements of upcoming 

meetincs. etc.) . 

Research sucgests that after the initial tioveltv wears off. there is usually a decline in usage of 
electronic maifsvstems and that the technology should be matched to appropriate organizational 
tasks rather than indiscrimatclv thrust into all communication activities. This makes sense. Most 
professionals are not accustomed to operating in a style where they can interact with peers at other 
institutions on a regular basis. As much as they think they might like to do this, few make it a regular 
practice when given the opportunity. It can be a burden on others; one can appear dependent and 
unknowing- and it might take too much energy to describe to others just what you are looking for. 

Project BEST is plaving a "pump-priming" role for the electronic mailbox. We shall be asking 
questions that require responses and giving state teams reasons for contacting each other and us. 
The electronic bulletin boards we are maintaining are the states' primary access to the most current, 
information in two aTcas-forthcoming meetings and current related articles. We will also use it to 
maintain an e.xperience exchange around the problems of managing support services between SE As 
and LEAs One mode is a Problem-of-the-Month in which solutions are being solicited by 
electronic mail messages and displayed on a special bulletin board. Users of the system then react to 
the problem by providing approaches or solutions they have used and 'or sharing experiences 
about similar tvpes of problems. , .. , ^ . , ..^ jj e 

For Project BEST a network for electronic mail has been established with a mailbox address lor 
each State Department Team Leader and the Project. Team leaders provide their own video 
terminal and telephone connection (a telephone and modem) to send typewntten messages to the 
BEST project office and to each other. The Project. furnishes the network and about two hours o{ 
use time per month for each site. 

(4) Data Bases . , , , . i . n r 

Proiect BEST will develop four data bases that will be accessible through electronic mail, toll-free 
telephone calls or bv mail. These include an information bank of print and nonprint resources on 
basic skills and technology: an exchange on microcomputer software information: a directory of 
regional pools of experts: 'and a colleaion of supplemental materials developed by the Project to 
facilitate use of the services: 

Information Bank: Project BEST houses a reference and referral collection including a bibliogra- 
phic source list and a collection of print and nonprint reference materials. This information btlnk 
supports state capacity-building needs, and through them, local needs for current information on 
materials media and methodology. Materials and resources cited include current practices on 
teachinc basic skills (readinc. mathematics and communications) and on utilinng modern com- 
munication technology (hardware and software) that supports basic skills education (including 
telecommunications, computers and interactive video/audio systems). These data bases are being . 
developed collaboratively with the national offices of the basic skills professional associations/ 
r-presented on the Project BEST Advisory Board. Input from participating state teams also is being 
solicited to assure that the information bank remains current and comprehensive. In this manner 
the data base can provide information to address educator needs and at the same time keep Project 
staff apprised of current programs, methodologies and effective strategies. , • <■ 

Microcomputer Software Exchange: The microcomputer software exchange is a mechanism ,or 
sharing information both on the growing number of teacher-produced microcomputer programs 
and information on commercial microcomputer programs in the teaching of basic skills. Project 
BEST will facilitate the exchange of information on microcomputer programs dealing with the 
teaching of basic skills, public-domain programs, and link interested users to bibliographic listings 
of commercially-produced software for basic skills teaching. It will also provide status reports on 
promising selection and evaluation guidelines. ^ . . 

■ Regional Pools of Experts: The Project is developing a list of individuals and organizations, 
identified bv the states as having experience and expertise relevant to technology and the teaching 
of basic skills The Project wil! develop a simple format for states to use in providing brief indexing 
data on the persons in each state's file. After BEST has aggregated the various state indexes into 
regional or subject pools of expertise, the listing of experts will be accessible to SEAs from BEST s 
information service. Requestors then would seek additional information from the approprialw 
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SEA. After completion of the Project, the index to current expertise can be maintained bv state or 
regional organizations. 

Supplemental Materials: As an outgrowth of other information services activities the Project ic 
developing supplemental materials— three print products— to facilitate the use of the services and 
!nfnrl.?-^ holdings. Sources will include AECT publications and accumulated knowledee. 
.ntormation learned in the project s design phase, and input from cooperating organizations and 
ahA teams. The three products are 

a. How to Select Technology ^ a brief guide to help users select appropriate technology for their 
own needs; 

b. How to Evaluate Microcomputer Software - a guide to selecting and evaluating software- and 

c. J'romising Ideas and Practices" in Using Technology To Teach Basic Skills — a serie<: of 
occasional papers giving case studies across the nation where technology is being used effec- 
tively and imaginatively to improve basic skills learning. 

The project will provide camera-ready copy of these materials to the state teams for duplication and 
dissemination to the LEAs. F-'i-niun dnu 

(5) A toll-free telephone hot line 

Project BEST is establishing a telephone "hot line" to respond to inquiries of a more urgent 
nature trom participating states on given technology issues in basic skills instruction This hot line 
was scheduled to become operational in October 1982. 

In summary. Project BEST'S inffirmation technologies both undergirdand enhance the networking 
services, and trainingactivities of the project. Allthree phases interrelate to serve ons purpose- building 
the capacity of the SEAs to support appropriate uses of technology in basic skills teaching. 

The intent is to facilitate the exchange of resources (information and expertise), establish a process 
tor accessmg the hard-to-get-at knowledge and experience that reside among individual teachers and 
educational administrators, and create a mechanism for sharing infc-nation directlv among the states 
The intormation services are structured in such a way as to reinforce the SEA professionals' visibility as 
the source of information and assistance. Therefore, these information services can be continued 
without Federal support after the Project ends, through the cooperation of SEAs and the participating 
protessional associations with a vested interest in maintaining these resources. 

In earthing out the scope of work for Project BEST, the Association for Educational Communica- 
tions and Technology has entered into contractual arrangements with the Maryland Instructional 
Television (MITV) Division of the Maryland State Department of Education, and with Applied 
^^^"fff-^'w"* ^"""'' Incorporated (AMS) a research consulting firm in Silver Spring Marvland 
I he MITV staff IS responsible for the production of the video teleconferences and the pre-recorded 
videotaped modules presented during each teleconference. 



WHAT WE EXPECT TO LEARN FROM PROJECT BEST 

The two most significant trends in federal-state relations with respect.io education are (1) a general 
reduction in the amount of Federal funding for education programming; -and (2) the replacement of 
categorical prograins with block grants. These two developments will have important effects on 
education. Both trends lead in the same direction— that is. increased competition among different 
educational programs. Instead of having monies earmarked for their use onlv, programs will have to 
compete against each other for a piece of the smaller pie. Educational activities favored by the general 
public will, therefore, have a comparative advantage. In this regard, the basic skills area may have an 
advantage so long as the competency of secondary school graduates and. by extension the adequacy of- 
the schools which produce them, remains a salient policy issue. To the extent that new educational 
technologies contribute to this comparative advantage, they will be viewed as an ally. 

A second effect of block grants is to alter an array of established relationships that have been woven 
around categorical programs, each of which has its own network of service providers and users, interest 
groups, legislative sponsors and professional associations. The move awav from categorical funding 
will disrupt patterns of interactionat the national, state and local levels thaf"have provided much of the 
peer support necessary for improvement efforts. 
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Continued progress in basic skills instruction and increased use of technology in that effort require 
that the states adjust to these trends in federal-state relations hy developing new roles. It is particularly 
importar. t that a state he able to coordinate its planning for basic skills improvements in all curriculum 
content areas, and to have the data and skills to broker the exchange of information on exemplary 
practices, implementation experience, expen consultant data banks, etc. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR PROJECT BEST 

If the above contexts represent "the world as it is/' then Project BEST is indeed timely and useful 
because it reinforces and builds on the educational agency and professional organization networks 
already committed to the improvement of basic skills leaching, e.g.. SEAs, intermediate education 
agericies, institutions of higher education, professional associations. It focuses on common areas of 
need that these support organizations have, such as examples of modern information technology use: 
training {both pre- and in-service) strategies: guidelines for software evaluation and selection. It 
provides functional experience v^'nh the new.informaiion communication technologies so that partici- 
pants can experience the benefits and generalize them to their own situations. It insures that the state 
teams are composed o.<* the varying forces within the slate with a specific interest in instructional 
improvement of the basic skills, it keeps in mind that regardless of where the technology has the 
pot<?ntial to take education, we must start by viewing it within the context of current concerns of 
teachers and administrators, which may var\' from state to slate and even within a stale. 

Project BEST is building on these experiences and lessons in an effort to strengthen the capacity of 
State Education Agencies (SEAs) to set in motion a new approach to dissemination and the exchange of 
information technology. These ends will be accomplished by outlining and defming a set of approaches, 
people networks, information resources, data bases, and tech nology facilities to support Project BEST 
training and technica^assistance requirements. Project BEST emphasizes a set of approaches that are 
ver>' personal in nature from the viewpoints pf both the recipients of the project's services and of the 
providers. This approach is grounded in a number of principles and lessons emanating from research on 
dissemination and practice improvement. 

Project BEST'S approach to dissemination has incorporated components from what the research 
literature and practice has identified as successful information and technology transfer experiences. It is 
a user or need-oriented exchange. It provides users with extensive two-way interactive opportunities. It 
builds on existing people networks for information exchange. It provides access to information 
materialr that are usable—that is, provides information receivers/ users with materials and products 
that have a life of their own and can be directly applied to a practical setting with little or no adaptation. 

The soundness of these guiding principles also is underscored in the project BEST rationale which 
builds on the many and varied technology-ba.sed educational change projects since the late I950's, It is 
clear that the real innovation and success factor in these projects was not the panicular technology (e.g., 
television, programmed instructions, etc.) but rather the planning and utilization process tnai the 
technology required. This common factor in successful innovations (I) brought educators together to 
identify problems and plan for their resolution: (2) allowed them to develop a sense of control over part 
of their working environment (most projects required systematic management): and (3) let them see 
results. Thus, these processes of involvement helped educators meet personal psychological needs that 
are not adequately met in the usual routines of leaching and administration. , 

It is also clear from the experience of the past two decades that you cannot directly "sell" changes in 
the psychological and social processes of the school on a widespread basis. They are seen as frills. For 
this reason, it is important that the project participantis maintain a perspective thai keeps its products, 
services, and'proceises in proper alignment, with the focus always on the tangible products and services. 

As for the approach to the "concept** of technology, the foregoing suggests that it be very j/mp/£»and 
practical. Project BEST, as such, yiews the SEA staff members (and the eventual LEA personnel) as 
practitioners who face daily problems in managing their resources to accomplish their purposes (as we 
all do). "Long-range improvemeni** and similar goals only make sense when they start from this 
jumping-offplace/li deal:; with "modern information technology** as iroo/i that can be used to address 
these ongoing management problem*;. We know technology has other appropriate dimensions (prepar- 
ing students fori a technological society: technology as "hardware,** as "software,** technology as a 
"design process,** etc.) but these can blur the distinction necessary for an individual to see it in relation to 



his her own immediate, specific ends. It emphasizes that there are a lot of reason? why schools should 
use technology and wc have had them for twenty years/The issue is not whether these are valid reasons 
but rather tHe way they are presented. Being told what one **shouid" 6r ''outLht" to do can be a 
tremendous barrier lo doing what one can do. These **shoulds" arc usually broad i^oals that cannot be 
attained throuiih simple actions. Thus, the practitioner is immobilized as she he reali/.es that a desirable 
goal Would require complex actions, over which she he has little or no control. 

Project BEST also wants to be realistic about'the experience with technology that project partici- 
pants will bring and. or take away with them. One of the biggest barriers to acceptance of technology is 
the assumption {e.xpressed by those who promote and sell technology) that the reason to use it is that if 
you do it right, "it works without a hitch.*' Yet this runs counter to the almost universal experience that 
things frequently don't work smoothly (from space shuttles, to cars, to film projectors). We need to let 
the participants know that //je/r experience is right: and that the reason to use technology is not because 
it will bring perfection, but because it can allow them to accomplish something that is important to 
them. Only against this criteriondo the **problems"of technology use become worth it. In other words, 
technology does not always work the way it is supposed to . . . but people don't either. In the latter case, 
we assunie the fallacy, allow .for it, and make adjustments when it happens. Consequently, we should 
show technology in fallible and infallible settings and prepare users to expect things sometimes to go 
wrong, as Murphy's Law indicates. 

The Project BEST perspective on technology, therefore, will try to keep in proper .relationship the 
several interrelated decisions that have to be made before effective technology-supo'rted teaching and 
learning can take place. The decision to use technology often is perceived as a trickle-down process. 
Because capital expenditures may be involved, those who make the major resource decisions- 
administrators and boards— usually are seen as the **gate-keepers." These decisions, however, only 
provide the hardware and software. The'primary decision to use technology does not trickle down or 
up. It is made by the classroom teacher each time she/ he weighs the needs of the student against the 
resources available for meeting them. It involves not only needs and resources, but also the teacher s 
own purposes, role, and needs. 

For these reasons, video portions of Project BEST'S teleconferences on what schools are doing with 
technology are being designed to be forthright, candid, and honest about the learning that is taking 
place in each of these schools. The hardware does not come with a built-in set of "best-uses/' These have 
to be discovered by teachers through a trial and error process. Thus, we^plan to hav.e the educators on 
the tapes talk about the problems they had and are having, what worked and what did not. and play up 
the challenge of discovering how to be a more effective professional. 

The basic strategy for Project BEST, therefore, is underscored: to work coooerafively with existing 
national professional associations and with State Education Agencies (SEAs) to strengthen their own 
stated needs to encourage and support the use of telecommunications technology in the teaching of 
basic skills. . 

The project is also endeavoring ro bring together currently scattered- resources and efforts to use 
technology to teach basic communication and computational skills. 

Through sharing of knowledge being developed nationally in the states, diject participation in the 
shaping and development of training materials, and provision of modular materials and interactive 
modes of accessing information reso\irces of use to states. Project BEST can offer state educational 
agencies a wealth of information and ideas to support state in-service training and technical assistance 
to schools. To this end. Project BEST underscores an approach that relies upon building slate teams 
comprised of basic skills curriculum specialists and technology professionals who can ultimately plan 
and_be the linkers who direct specific states' efforts. This approach requires participating states to 
commit the time and resources needed to make project materials useful within the context of their own 
environment, current needs, and operating structures. 

Thus, Project BEST is an information resource providing an opportunity and a reason for.states to 
communicate with and learn from each'other. .As such, it is and will be r;/?/r'*what each participating 
state decides to make of it." 
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FINAL PROJECT BEST TELECONFERENCE 



JUNE 30, 1983 

Objectives 

r 

This final Project BEST teleconference was transmitted in two parts 
with a 15-niinute break in between on June 30, 1983 over the PBS Confersat 
Network. Part I was a 45-minute segment entitled "Microcomputers in the 
Classroom: Applications, Selection, and Evaluation." It was followed after 
the break by another 45-minute segment, "The New Information Technology in 
Education— Continuing State Roles." Both hours of the teleconference included 
a two-way video segment with resource personnel at KVIE in Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia electronically joining Project BEST staff and invited panelists at 
the Maryland Instructional Television studios in Owings Mills, Maryland. 

The first part of the teleconference was designed to: 

define and clarify issues pertaining to the selection and evaluation 
of hardware and software and the application of microcomputers in 
the classroom; 

provide viewers with ideas about the purchase and use of micro- 
computers through discussion and screening segments of the last two 
in a series of four 30-minute video modules prepared by the Project 
BEST staff. The modules are entitled "Teaching WITH Computers: What 
Can I Do?" (Module #3) and "Computer Wares: Hard and Soft Decisions" 
(Module M); and 

allow teleconference participants the opportunity to call in questions 
relating to these topics, for immediate feedback from an assembled 
panel of experts . 

The second half of the teleconference was designed to: 

share the technology plans and experiences of five states partici- 
pating in Project BEST that are illustrative of the type and range 
of new technology efforts being undertaken at the state level through- 
out the country; 

introduce and explain the Users' Guide to Project BEST Products: 
Print and Non-Print , which was developed by the staff to facilitate 
the use of Project BEST materials; and 

sum up the learnings and experiences of Project BEST over-the last 
two years in areas" relating to telecommunications and video technologies 
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Users of the Videotape 



..These two video modules referenced above are useful for both state 
and local administrators who need practical information and guidelines 
for selecting and evaluating hardware and software. They also suggest 
ideas for ways in which microcomputers can be used in the classroom as 
instructional tools. 

Content 

Part I: Microcomputers in the Classroom: Applications, Selection (and 
Eval uation 

. This first hour of the June 30 teleconference featured a resource., 
panel of experts in the area of instructional computing. The panel incl^i^ded 

• LeRoy FinkeT - Instructional Computing Coordinator, San Mateo 

County Department of Education, Redwood City, California 



Beverly Hunter - Senior Staff Scientist, Human Resources Research 
Organization (HumRRO) 



• Pristen Bird - Instructional Computing ConsuVtant, Educational Tech- 

nology, Florida Department of Education 

• Charles Philipp - Instructional Computer Analyst, Montgomery County 

Public Schools, Rockville, Maryland 

Cheryl Petty Garnette of Project BEST moderated the panel's discussion 
during the first hour on issues relating to the selection and application of 
microcomputers at' the K-12 school levels. Short clips from the two video 
modules framed the discussion topics. The panel noted the lack of research 
in this area and stressed the need for cooperative arrangements between SEAs 
and LEAs in the form of microcomputer clearinghouses and demonstration centers 
to provide awareness to educators making, decisions about the purchase and use 
of micros in the schools; The role of industry was also mentioned in discussion 
of the Apple Bill and legislation like it. Software and the various programming 
languages were brought up in relation to their relevance to the various curri- 
culum areas. Questions from the participating states were called in on the air. 
and the panel responded to and discussed issues raised by callers. Lew Rhodes 
of Project BEST provided instant analysis and summary of the panel discussion 
for this first half of the teleconference. 

Part II: T he New Information Technology in Educations-Continuing State Roles 

Henry Ingle and Carol Wolinsky of Project BEST facilitated the second 
hour of the June 30 teleconference, which examined the technology initiatives 
and activities of several states participating in Project BEST. Among the 
states featured in this segment were Ohio, Vermont, Tennessee, California, and 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. Phil Daro, Manager of the Technology Division 
at the California State Department of Education, appeared live via satellite 
from the studios at KVIE-TV in Sacramento to talk about technology centers, 
state legislative and policy initiatives, and other activities at the Califor-^ 
nia SEA.. 



Leroy London of Project BEST, along with Carol Wolinsky, presented a 
short segment on the Users' Guide to Project BEST Products: Print and Non- 
Print , highlighting various portions of the notebook and explaining its ~ 
components. 

In this last portion of Pari: II, Henry Ingle, Lew Rhodes, and. Frank 
Batavick discussed the learnings resulting from, their experiences with tele- 
conferencing over the last two years with Project BEST. Lew Rhodes noted 
that teleconferencing is a tool to be used only wheh there is a need for it-- 
something specific to be said or some defined task to be accompl ished. Frank 
Batavick, Executive Producer for all BEST teleconferences, reviewed the various 
techniques explored by the Project in its four teleconferences and commented 
on the "talking head" controversy associated with teleconferencing. Henry 
Ingle further discussed the cost effectiveness of the teleconferencing medium, 
the vast numbers of people that can be reached through it, and the amount of 
staff preparation and lead time it takes to prepare a teleconference. The 
three then took a brief look at what future teleconferences might bring--i.e. 
3D, hoi igraphics, smell, etc. 

Pre-Viewing Activities - . 

Before viewing the teleconference, it may be useful to view the two accom- 
panying video modules that are the basis for the teleconference topi cs--"Com- 
puter Wares: Hard and Soft Decisions" and "Teaching WITH Computers: What Can 
I Do?" They present background information and suggestions for viewers to 
consider when thinking about evaluating various brands of hardware and software 
and using microcomputers .in the classroom. It might also prove useful to read 
the learnings paper prepared by Lew Rhodes and the Project BEST staff. Video 
as a Medium for Sharing Experiences . The learnings paper is included in the 
Project BEST Products notebook. 

Post-Viewing Activities 

I' 

Discussion activities for following up on the teleconference may be 
broken into two areas: (1) the comparison of different types of hardware 
and software and how their selection is influenced by specific applications 
of the technology in the curriculum; and (2) the viewers* technology plans 
already in place as contrasted with the experiences of other states, schools, 
or school districts. 

Questions to consider pertaining to the first part of the teleconference 
might cover: 

• What elements/features are important in selecting or evalu2^,ting 
hardware and software for use in your state, school or school district?- 

• How will you deal with issues such as maintenance, obsolescence, staff 
development, and security? 

t In- which curriculum areas would microcomputers be most effective? 
How can they be integrated into the curriculum to be used as instruc- 
tional tools? As administrative/management tools? 

• How can your state, school, or' school district move from teaching 
ABOUT computers to teaching WITH computers? 
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The second half of the teleconference may raise questions such as the^e: 

6 What have you the viewers learned through your experiences with 
educational technology that may be of use to others? How can you 
effectively share th1^ information with them? 

• What kinds ^f information would'you find most useful to share with 
colleagues currently involved in the area of instructional computing 
What is the best medium for exchanging ideas--i.e. newsletter, video 
tape, telephone, in-person meetings, etc.? 

• How can your state, school, or school district build a network of 
human resources to avoid "re-inventing the wheel"? 

Resources 

For more information on teleconferencing, refer to the Users_^_Guj^ 
Project BEST Products: Print ^^njJ^n -Prijrrt and the learnings paper prepared 
byTivTRhodes^^ which is included 

in this Users* Guide notebook. 
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Basic Education Skills through Technology 

Project BEST 

A state capacity and technical assistance effort of the U, S, Department.of Education with the Association for Educational 
Communications and Technology. Washington. D.C. 

1 126 Sixteenth Street, N,W.. Suite 214. Washington, D.C. 20036 

(202) 466-3361 



PROJECT BEST 
STATE TEAM LEADERS 



June 1983 



STATE^ TEAM LEADERS 

1. ALABAMA 

Ron Wright, Director 
Alabama Learning Resources Center 
■ State Department of Education 
304 Dexter Avenue - Room 5G 
Montgomery, Alabama 36103 ■ 
(205) 832-3443 

2. ALASKA 

Dr. Bill Bramble, Director 

Educational Technology and Telecommunications 

State Department of Education 

State Office Building 

Pouch F, Juneau, Alaska 99811 

(907) * 465-2887 

3. CALIFORNIA , • " 

Frank Wallace, Consultant 
Computer Education Unit 
State Department of Education 
. 721 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
(916) 445-5065 

4. COLORADO 

Judy Michalski 
Technology Consultant 

Administrative Support and Technical Services Unit 

Colorado Department of Education 

201 E. Colfax 

Denver, Colorado 80203 

(303) 866- 2239 
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5. CONNECTICUT 

Elizabeth Glass, Consultant ' 
Computer Technology 

Connecticut State Department of Education 
Box 2219 

Hartford, Connecticut 061 15 
C203) 566-4565 

6. DELAWARE 



Dr. William J. Geppert, State Supervisor 
Mathematics 

State Department of Public Instruction 
Tovmsend Building - P.O. Box 1402 
Dover, Delaware 19901 
C302) 736-4885 ' . 



7. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Reuben Pierce, Assistant Superintendent, Region A 
D.C. Public Schools ■ 
. Savoy Elementary School 
2400 Shannon Place, S.E., Room 306 
Washington, D.C. 20020 
C202) 767-7065 



8. FLORIDA 



Jack . Binns, Administrator 
Instructional TV S Radio § 

Education Products Distribution 
Florida Department of Education 
Room BlOA 

Collins Building - 107 W. Gaines Street 
Tallahassee, Florida 32301 
C904) 488-7101 



9. GEORGIA 

Dr. .Bill Hammond, Director 
Georgia Basic Skills Program 
Georgia Department of Education 
Twin Towers East - 19th Floor 
205 Butler Street 
Atlanta, Georgia 30334 
(404) 656-2586 . 



Nancy Hove, Coordinator 
Instructional Resources Section 
Division of Educational Media Servic 
Georgia Department of Education 
Twin Towers East - 20th Floor 
205 Butler Street 
Atlanta, Georgia 30334 
(404) 656-2418 



10. HAWAII 



Mrs . Rose . Yamada, Education Divector 
■ General Education Branch 

1270 Queen Emiaa Street, Room- 1206 

Honolulu,^ Hawaii 96813 
. (808) 395-7132 

11. ILLINOIS 

Carolyn Farrar 
• Basic Skills Coordinator 

Program Planning and Development 
Illinois State Board of Education 
100 North First Street N-242 
Springfield, Illinois 62777 
C217) 782-2826 



12. INDIANA 



Phyllis Land, Director rr^i^c^^ mr.r.rr,-P' 

r>. • . r- J 1 [Celeste Bloomfi 

Division of Federal Resources 

§ School Improvement 

Indiana Department of Public. Instruction 

Room 229, State House 

Indianapolis , Indiana 46204 

(317) 927-0300 



13. IOWA 



Erik B. Eriksen, Consultant 
Instruction and Curriculum Division 
Department of Public Instruction- 
Grimes State Office Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 50319 
(515) 281-3190 



14. KENTUCKY 

. Mr. Joseph T. Clark, Director 
Unit for Staff Development 
Kentucky Department of Education 
1825 Capital Plaza Tower 
Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 
(502) 564-2672 



15. MAINE 

Richard K. Riley 1 
Educational Microcomputer Consulpant 
State Department^ of» Education 
Station 23 
• Augusta, Maine 04333-0023 
(207) 289-2475 
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16. NIARYLAND 

Dr. Richard M. Petre 

Deputy Assistant State Superintendent 

Maryland State Department of Education 

200 West Baltimore Street 

Baltimore, Maryland 21201 

(301) 659-2385 Cf^oiri D . C 779-3560) 

17. MASSAC'fIUSETTS , , 

/ 

Susan Foote / 
Coordinator of Instructional Technology 
Massachusetts Department of Education 
27 Cedar Street ^ . 

Wellesley, Massachusetts 02181 
(617) 431-7013 

18. MICHIGAN 

Wayne R. "Scott, Mathematics Specialist 
Instructional Specialist Program 
Box 30008 

Lansing, Michigan 48909 
- (517) 573-8795 



19. MINNESOTA 

Dr. Robert H. Miller 
Supervisor Educational Media 
Capitol Square- Building, Room 606 
550 Cedar Street 
St, Paul, Minnesota 55101 
(612) 296-1570 



20. MONTANA 

Duane Jackson 

Staff Development Coordinator 
Office of Public Instruction 
State Capitol 
He 1 ena , Montana 59620. 
(406) 449-2417 




21. NEBRASKA . 

Bob Beecham, Director 

Management Information Services 

Nebraska' Department of Education 

501 Centennial Mall South 

Lincoln, Nebraska 68509 

(402) 471-2367 297 
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23. NEW RAiMPSHIRE • ■ 

.William Ewert, Consultant 
Science Education 

New Hampshire Department c£ Education 
64 N. Main Street 
_ Concord, 'New Hampshire 03301 
(603) 271-3607 

23. NEW JERSEY 

Wayne Conrad, Coordinator 
. Interagency Planning 
Division of Research, Planning and Evaluation 
New Jersey State Depf. of Education 
225 West State Street 
Trenton, NJ 08625 
(609) 984-6767 

24. NEW YORK 

William Halligan, Assistant Director (Lucille McCabe : '18/474-5823) 

, Center for Learning Technologies 
Room 9A47 Cultural Education Center 
New York Department of Education 
Albany, New York 12230 
• (518) 474-5862 , . ■ 

25. NORTH DAKOTA 
Ethel J. Lowry 

Basic Skills Coordinator . . 

Elementary Education Division 
Department of Public instruction . 
State Capitol 

Bismarck, "North Dakota 58505 
(701) 224-^2292 



26. OHIO 

Dr. Irene G. Bandy 

Executive Director for Administration ■ 
808 Ohio Departments Building 
65 South Front Street 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 
(614) 466-3708 



^ (503) 378-6405 



OREGON 

v.i:' 

James W. Sanner 

Instructional Technology Specialist 
Oregon Department of Education 
700 Pringle Parkway, S.E. 
Salem, Oregon 97310 23 S 
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PENNSYLV.^MIA 



Mr. William Isler 

Executive Assistant to Comm.. for Basic . Education 
Pennsylvjania Department o£ Education 
333 Market Street, Box 911 
Harrisburg/ Pennsylvania 17108 
C717) 787-4605 

,7 

PUERTO RICO 
Sylvia Acevedo 

Director of Educational Technology Program 
Puerto Rico Department of Education 
Cesar Gonzalez Street 
P.O. Box 759 

Hato Rey, Puerto Rico 00919 
(809) 754-1285 



RHODE ISLAND 

Donald R. Gardner, Jr., Coordinator 

Program Development 

Roger Williams Building , 

Rhode Island Department of Education 

22 Hayes Street 

Providence, Rhode Island 02908 " 
(401) 277.-2821 



SOUTH CAROLINA 

Dr. S. Kemble Oliver, III ■■ 
Secondary Reading Consultant 
Room 308 Rutledge Building 
1429 Senate Street 
State Department of Education 
Columbia, South Carolina 29201 
(803). 758-3696 . 



SOUTH DAKOTA 
Dr. Joyce Levin 

Director of Curriculum and Instruction 
Division of Elementary and Secondary Education 
Richard >:F. Kneip Building 
Pierre, South Dakota 57501-2281 
--(-605) 773-4696 
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33. TENNESSEE 

Dr. George Malo, Director 
Research and Development 
Tennessee Department o£ -Education 
135 Cordell Hull Building 
Nashville, Tennessee 37219 
(615) 741-7816 

34. TEXAS 



Marvin Veselka 

Associate Commissioner for Professional Support 
Texas Education Agency 
201 E. 11th Street . 
Austin, Texas 78701 
(512) 834-4089 

35 . UTAH 

Kenneth L. Neal 
Media Production Coordinator 
Utah State Office of Education 
250 East 500 South 
r-Salt .take City, Utah 84111 

(801) 533-5573 

.36, VERMONT, ^ 

. James Lengel, Acting Director 
Division o£ Federals. Assistance 
Vermont . State .Department ,p£ Education 
Montpelier> Vermont .05602 

(802) 828-5111 V. 



^37, VIRGINIA V \ I; o 

Dr. Kenneth^ MJ' Magill, Director 
^ Division o|v Jnstractional Media , and 
'Technology 
Virginia Department of Education 

. : ■ •P:.Ov:'\Box 6Q . /u^y ^ ' ii 

■ . Richmonci, Virgiiii'a 23216 ■■■y 
: • / (804) 225-2396 ' ^ / 



Chris Dunne, Supervisor 
' Libraries 6 Information Technoldg 

Virginia Department of Education* 

P.O. Box 6Q 
' Richmond, Virginia 2.o216 
^ (804) 225-2855 



^38. WASHINGTON 

.;. Dr. Joan Newman 

Program Administrator for Learning Resources 

Office of Superintendent of Publ ic Instruction 

7510 Armstrong Street,/S.W. ^FG-11 \^ ^ 

.Tumwater, Washington '98504 ' v 'n _ 
(206) 753-6723 ^ 

> .. . : ■ / " /f 



39. WEST VIRGINIA 

■ Dr, Norma M,K. Roberts, Coordinator' 
Continuing Education 
Office of Educational Personnel 

Development 
West Virginia Department of Education 
Capitol Complex, Building 6 - Room B304 
Charleston, Wjsst Virginia 25305 
C304) 348-7017 



40 « WISCONSIN 

Dianne McAfee Hopkins, Director 
' Bureau of Instructional Media Programs 
Division for Library Services 
Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction. 
125 South Webster Street, P.O. Box 7841 
Madison, Wisconsin 53707 (608) 266-1965 



41. WYOMING 

Alan G. Wheeler. 
Director of General Programs 
Department of Education 
Hathaway Building 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 82002 
(307) 777-6267 
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